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To the lovers of p , that is, to all 
who have. the: st share of taste or 


feeling, the life of @ poet is always in- 
teresting. Like ia Tives of shivats 
men, it may produce no striking inci- 
dents, no remarkable turns or vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ; yet will it exhibit the 
history of a fertile mind, and of a pe- 
nod in which the uction of cele- 
brated works will form the distinguish- 
eras. The life of Mr. Bowles, as far 
as poetry is not concerned, will-be that 
of a priva , an, attentive to the 
duties of his* ministry, studious-of the 
welfare of his flock,-and watchful to pre- 
vent the inroads of fanaticism among 
them; making it at the same time, his 
pleasure and amusement to do justice to 
the rural beauties of his parsonage, and 
to improve them by tasteful ellish- 
ments. Even this picture of tranquil 
usefulness and simple pleasures is not 
without its charms, but is not. suffici- 


ently varied to command. the continued ~ 


attention of the reader; it is a3_a poet 
that Mr. B. demands the pen of a’ bio- 
grapher, though finally his least con: 
sicuous labours’ may prove to have 
been the most truly valuable. 

Mr. Bowles’s family has been clerical 
for at least three generations ; his father, 
William Thomas Bowles, being the 

son of Dr. Bowles, vicar of Brack- 
yin Northamptonshire. But, though 
moved by preferment into different situ- 
ations; the family is originally of Wilts, 
and ancient in that county. The Rev. 
Thomas Bowles married Brid- 

one of the three daughters of Dr. 
ys author of Memoria Technica and 

tr newn works. By her he 
ae =, oc nssue = eldest 

“Was WILLIAM LIsLE* BowLes, 
the subject of the present memoir. 

.* The name of Lisle was given to him, 
“honour of that ancient family of Everley, 
» ito which Dr. Bowles, his grand- 
4 2 Married: a family originally of Nor- 
7 wand, but now, we believe, extinct. 
“MontTauty Mac.—No. 82. 





















(WITH A PORTRAIT) 


Family connection early determined 
that Winchester should be the place of 
his education ; to which school he was 
sent in 1776. An uncle of his father’s 
had long been a fellow of that college, 
contemporary with Lowth, and other 
distinguished ‘men; of whose kind at- 
tention to himself, with some pleasing 
account of the singularities of his cha- 
racter, Mr. B. has gratefully spoken in 
a very late publication.f Bowles was 
not ,to be overlooked, even where he 
had so many competitors as at Winches- 
ter, and he was soon particularly noticed 
by Dr. Warton. By the year 1781, he 
had risen to be the senior boy of that 
illustrious seminary. In that situation, 
he would infallibly have succeeded to 
New-College, having been sent first on 
the roll, to the two foundations, had it 
not. happened that no. vacancy occurred 
in his year, excepting what were of 
necessity reserved br the founder’s kin. 

He was entered therefore at Trinity 
college, Oxford, where his master’s 
brother, yo ayy gai Thomas War- 
ton; was fellow and tutor.. These were 
auspicious beginnings for a poetical 
mind ; and they certainly produced their 
due effect upon B. who, in his first 
year, obtained, the chancellor’s prize, for 
a Latin composition on the siege of 
Gibraltar {, which was sonmelinate re- 
cited in the theatre. -It is still extant 
in the collection of Oxford Prize Poems, 
published by Mr. Valpy; and in the 
second volume of the author’s poems. 
It is a composition of extraordinary 
merit, and classical beauty, for so young 
a writer. 

Mr. Bowles was already a scholar of 
Trinity, for which foundation as well as 
for Winchester, like every worthy pupil 
of a worthy seminary, he has felt through 
life a constant and increasing affection ; 
strongly expressed, with respect to the 





t Vindicie Wykehamice, further noticed 
below. 
t Calpe obsessa. 
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latter, in one of his most recent pro- 
ductions.* The poetical spirit being 
strong within him, Mr. Bowles very 
early appeared before the public as an 
author, in his native language. His 
first publication, consisting of Seventeen 
Sonnets, appeared in 1789 ; his Verses 
to Howard, on his account of Lazarettos, 
in the same year; inscribed to his 
worthy master Dr. Warton. In_ 1790 
his muse wept over the Tomb of How- 
ard, whose merits he had so lately cele- 
brated. His Verses to the Philanthropic 
Society followed ; and a Monody written 
at Matlock. All of which were well 
received bythe public. The sonnets in 
particular were so much distinguished, 
that they had gone through five editions 
before the eo of 1797. 

Of these Sonnets, the fame has been 
so widely spread, and so firmly establish- 
ed, that they have operated somewhat 
to the injury of Mr. B.’s general charac- 
ter as a poet; causing him, by careless 
persons, to be considered merely as a 
writer of sonnets ; whereas these poems, 
excellent as they are in their kind, form 
but a ve onal and comparatively in- 
considerable part of Mr. B.’s composi- 
tions; and his larger poems are, in 
many instances, as much distin- 
guished, in their respective classes, as 
any of his sonnets.. Justice has, in one 
case, been done to his merits, but cer- 
tainly not always in the other. The 
sonnets, however, have had the 
liar good fortune to correct the taste and 
animate the exertions of another 
who has thus gratefully acknowledg- 
ed his obligations. Having said that 
they were first nted to him by a 
particular friend, he adds: £* It was a 
double pleasure to me, and still remains 
a tender recollection, that 1 should have 
received, from a’ friend so reveredt, the 
first knowledge of a poet, by whose 


peer he ear, I was so enthu- 
siastically delighted and inspired.” Con- 
fessing, then, some mental errors into 
which he had been in danger of falling, 
he proceeds: ‘* But from this- danger I 
was chiefly withdrawn, by the genial in- 
fluence of a style of poetry, so tender, 
and yet so manly; so natural and real, 
and yet so dignified and harmonious, as 
the sonnets, &c. of Mr. Bowles.”’¢ Such 





* Vindicie Wykehamice, 1818. 

+ Dr. Middleton, now the revered Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

t Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, vol. i. 
p. 25. 
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a testimony, from such a man, is try} 
valuable, and we have peculiar pleasure 
in recording it. 

Mr. Bowles took his degree of ma;. 
ter of arts in 1792; and, on the death 
of his father, who was rector of U hil] 
and Brean in Somersetshire, he ultted 
Oxford, entered into orders, col soon 
after went to serve a curacy in Wik. 
shire. In the second part of his sop. 
nets, there are traces of disappointed 
hope, from the death of a beloved {- 
male, most eloquently and pathetically 
lamented. Time, however, appears ti 
have tg em its natural effect ; and in 
1797 he formed a union, most fortunate 
in its influence upon his happiness, with 
a sister of the former object of his affec. 
tion, a daughter of Dr. Wake, then pre- 
benda of” Westminster; and a lineal 
descendant of the archbishop of that 
name. In the same year, by favour of 
the late Lord Somers, he was presented 
to the living of Dumbleton, in Glou- 
cestershire. In 1803, he was installed 
a prebendary in the church of Salisbury; 
and soon after received from Archbishop 
Moore the valuable rectory of Bremhill, 
Wilts, his present, and from that time 
his constant residence. A debt of gra- 
titude to Dr. Grey,* the maternal grand- 
father of Mr. B. was thus repaid by the 
archbishop; and the gift - roved 
auspicious, both to the object of it and 
to the place. 

It is not necessary, in such a sketch 
as the present, to follow up the exact 
series of the author’s productions, in 
regular order. Suffice it to say, that 
they have gradually increased to five 
volumes of poetry, of which the last 
consists entirely of The Missionary, a 

m in heroic couplets, comprised in 
eight books, or cantos. The subject of 
this is the successful resistance of the 
natives of Chili, to the Spanish general, 
Valdivia; and it is treated with a spirit 
and felicity which place it very high 
among poems of that class. The sor- 
nets occupy less than half of the first 
volume, th rest are chiefly poems of 
moderate extent, and in various styles ; 
but in general upon well-chosen sub- 
jects, treated with the skill and feelings 
of a genuine poet. Dr. Warton, whose 
kindness encouraged his early dispos- 
tion to poetry, was gratefully celebrated 
by. Mr. B. in a Monody, which at once 
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* The eldest daughter of Dr. Grey, - 
married to Dr. Lloyd, Dean of Norwich, an 
was j ébrated for her skill in pai™ 
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honour to the master and the 


ee This appears in the second vo- 
save but is preceded by what we 
consider 


as the most beautiful descrip- 
tive poem in the language, 


entitled S¢. 
Michael’s Mount. 





The truth and preci- 
jon of the description, the brilliant 
clearness with which it is presented to 
the mind of the reader, the natural 
heauty of the sentiments, together with 
the harmony and classic purity of the 
la , place it, in our opinion, be- 
all chance of competition. We 
might expatiate also, with great justice, 
on his smaller, as well as his larger 
, on The Spirit of Discovery by Sea ; 
ut as the object of this slight account 
is rather to relate facts, than to record 
inions, we forbear; having said thus 
much, chiefly to confirm our former as- 
sertion, that the general fame of this 
author has rather been obstructed than 
assisted, by the prevalent celebrity of his 
juvenile productions, the Sonnets. 

Mr. Bowles, with the genuine relish 
of a poet for rural scenes, has made 
it, as already hinted, his amusement in 
the retirement of his parish, to embel- 
lish the garden and other grounds be- 
longing to the rectory. Its situation, 
oi the southern slope of a gentle hill, 
commanding a .prospect eminently di- 
versified and beautiful, highly favoured 
and encouraged this blatneless gratifica- 
tion. Like Shenstone he has scattered 
verses in his paths, and the shades of 
Bremhill will long testify that they were 
once the retreat and solace of a poet.* 

_ Bat poetry has by no means monopo- 
lized the attention of Mr. Bowles. 
Finding ‘the religious steadiness of his 
fish endangered, by the unceasin 
torts of dissenting preachers an 
tachers, he has deeply studied the 


ES J 


gemuine ‘tenets of our church, and par- 
flatly in their purest source, the 
enptures; with a penetrating and ori- 
sat view, he has also plunged into 
man sorge tten volumes of controver- 
ee iL 
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ivinity, and traced to their origin 
mé Of the prevailing modern errors of 
‘atiusiasm . These enquiries have led 
Mm to publish sermons, and other 
Or&S, of plain but sound divinity ; and 
Shabled him to teach it with un- 
‘Success, by oral instruction. 


} has entered also into other con- 
ies, and has most happily de- 
@ Fublic Schools, in a reply to the 


oncry and calumnies of the Edin- 
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burgh Review:* He has also defend- 
ed his own alma mater, Winchester, 
against the attacks of Mr. Brougham ; 
as we have already had occasion to men- 
tion. An edition of Pope’s works, pub- 
lished in 1806, which he was induced 
to superintend, has involved him in 
some controversies, in which he has 
shewn, at least, that he is well able 
to defend his opinions; and has support- 
ed them by reasons which are not likely 
to be refuted. - In consequence of this 
publication, he has also been accused of 
endeavouring to lower the poetical and 
moral character of Pope. It is our firm 
conviction, that both were very remote 
from his intention. - To the poetical 
rank of that author he has certainly 
assigned a much higher station than 
was allowed him by a former editor, 
the acute and learned Dr. Warton ; and 
if he has not placed him in the high- 
est, it is in conformity with principles 
which he has clearly stated, and ably 
defended. We ought thence in can- 
dour to conclude that such was his 
real, not assumed, opinion ; and he is 
not a writer to be suspected of lowering 
another poet to exalt himself. With 
respect to the moral character of Pope, 
certain facts appearing to be by more re- 
search established, the natural conclu- 
sions from them could not well be sup- 
pressed, without evincing a partiality 
which must have defeated itself. It is 
certainly more useful to the world to 
shew men as they really were, than to 
throw a false gloss over their lives, be- 
cause they were distinguished by their 
genius. Doubtful accusations, of men 
who can no longer defend themselves, 
should certainly be avoided; but truth, 
when it comes to light, should not be sup- 
pressed ; unless we would have it con- 
cluded, that great talents confer an ex- 
emption from all common rules of action ; 
—an opinion which too many have taken 
up, even before their title to the privilege 
has been proved, to any one but them- 
selves. ‘This, at least, we can assert, 
that the feelings thus attributed to Mr. 
Bowles are inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of bis original writings, and, to 
our certain knowledge, with his nature 
and disposition. 

The character of Pope, with respect 
to some few points of morality, is still 
an agitated question. In this, if Mr. 








* Classical Journal, vol. viii. pp. 187, 
441, and vol. ix. p. 1. Republished with 


Dr. Vincent’s and others, by Valpy, in 1817. ° 
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Bowlés, as a ‘commentator, has taken 
the unfavourable side, we are convinced 
that it was from the unbiassed operation 
of his jadgment. ‘To vindicate one poet, 
it is bymo means necessary to slander 
another; and, however this question 
may be ultimately decided, they who 
realy know Mr. Bowles will remain 
assured, that what he asserted he be- 
lieved ; and what he thought himself 
obliged to censure, he censured with 
regret. " 

ith all his studious: occupations, 
Mr. B. has never shrunk from active 


duties. Of late years, he has borne his 
on in the magistracy of the county of 

ilts. ; and his retirement, though rural 
is far from being secluded. Much literar, 
and elegant society, at the house of a dis. 
tinghiohed nobleman in his neighbour. 
hood*, and occasionally at his own 
together with an annual visit to the 
metropolis, enables him to keep pace 
with the world, in all that is worh 
observing of its proceedings or its man. 
ners. 





* The Marquis of Lansdown. 
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ALI PACHA ‘OF JANINA, AND THE SULLIOTS. 


Mucu has been recently said and 
written concerning the Pacha of Janina, 
formerly called Ali Pacha, and his ty- 
ranny. As connected with the fate of 
Parga, his name has become familiar to 
the British public, who will probably 
be gratified with the following particu- 
lars respecting him, which are but little 
known, and will not prove uninterest- 


ing. 
w Ali has all the qualities which cha- 
racterize the robber :—-for ‘some time, 
indeed,, he. followed that profession. 
Other -citcumstances, anda different 
education, would, perhaps, have de- 
veloped in him the virtues of the hero. 
Rare personal bravery,| extraordinary 
boldness, and great firmness in his reso- 
lutions, cannot be denied him ; but he 
is at the, same time vain, cruel, ava- 
ricious, false, faithless, and revengeful. 
Ambition. is his predominant vice, and 
the main-spring of all his. actions. ‘The 
states which; he governs, that is to say, 
which he Oppresses and desolates, com- 
prehend Epire and Thessaly. In the 
commencement, of his power, he often 
said, “‘ You shall see that Ali Pacha, the 
successor, of Pyros. (Pyrrhus), will sur- 
ps that monarch. in all that he thinks 
to undertake.” He was at that time 
brooding ever plans. of rebellion against 
the Porte, and had, perhaps, even con- 
ceived the possibility of carrying his 
arms to Constantinople itself. . The 
events of the. French revolution, and 
the war in Italy in particular, gave a dif- 
ferent direction to his thoughts. When 
the lonian islands were reduced by the 
French, he hoped to derive advantage 
from their proximity, and to make them 
a pein of support. ‘The French, on the 
other hand, were sensible that he might 


It was now his aim to obtain part of 
the possessions of the former republic of 
Venice. To these belonged, besides 
the islands, the towns of Butrinto (the 
ancient Buthrotum), Parga, Prevesa, 
and Vonnizza, situated on the main 
land, He is now master of them all. 
Preyesa, Vonnizza, and Butrinto, fell 
into his hands during the campaign of 
the French in Egypt, when, after the 
total destruction of their fleet at Abou- 
kir, the Russian and Turkish squadrons 
came to reduce the Ionian islands, most 
of which were not in a state of defence, 
and to blockade Corfu, which was 
obliged to surrender for want of provi- 
sions. Prevesa was the only place the 
capture of which cost him any trouble. 
Six hundred French defended them- 
selves there without fortifications, against 
thirty thousand Arnauts, with a courage 
which will never be forgotten in that 
country. ‘They were not far from Ther- 
mopyle, and they were not surpassed by 
the Spartans who fought there under 
Leonidas. This defence will, perhaps, 
not be noticed in history, but it deserves 
a place among the most glorious achieve- 
ments. I collected the particulars of it 
Pe the spot; they are related by the 

reeks with transport and sorrow ; but 
they could not sufficiently express their 
admiration when they spoke in particu- 
lar of an officer named Gabori, a native 
of Nantes. All his soldiers had fallen, 
and he alone was left in one of the ~~ 
lic places, surrounded by slain. Sup- 
ported against the tree of liberty, and 
assailed by innumerable enemies, he 
killed seven with his own hand; and 
when he at length sunk from exhaustion 
and fatigue, he still continued to strike 
terror into all those who ventured for- 


be of service to them, and kept up an ward forthe purpose of dispatching him. 
amicable understanding with him. 


Three hundred of the French nevel- 
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survived the conflict. Shall 1 
relate with what barbarity they were 
eated?. ~©We should not find a parallel 
o iteven among cannibals. Condemned 
to the torture of seeing the heads of 
their comrades struck off before their 
aces, fayed and pickled, they were com- 

to take ches mera ep 

their shoulders, and carry. them to 
Caastantinople, where rare, itera all 
made slaves. Among these unfortu- 
nates were a general and another officer 
of high rank, who shared the fate of the 
rest. He who ordered these atrocious 
executions was the same tyrant from 
whom the Parganiots fled. 
The possessions of Ali Pacha on the 
main land have not been increased 
by what formerly belonged to 
the Venetians. Nearly in the centre of 
his ment there was a tribe which 
still maintained its independence. These 
were called Sulliots, from the 
mountain of Sulli, where they lived for- 
tified, as it were, by nature against all 
attacks. The Sulliots prized their liberty 
above every other possession. Ali Pacha 
has contrived to subdue them, but not 
till after many fruitless attempts, and by 
hisusual means, faithlessness and trea- 
chery. Nothing can furnish a better 
criterion for the character of this rob- 
ber than the account of one of those 


attempts. 
Argirocastro, a Mahomedan town, 
about twelve leagues from Janina, had 
hoisted the banner of insurrection, and 
refused to recognize an agent whom he 
had sént thither. Under the pretext of 
reducing it to obedience, he wrote to 
‘taptains Bogia and Giavella, the 
two most soweent al chiefs of the Greek 
inhabitants of Mount Sulli. He re- 
quested them to join him with all their 
men, and to support him in his expedi- 
tion, His letter to ia was in mo- 
em ¢ ; the following is a literal 
fansiation of it :— 
_ “My dear friends, Captain Bogia and 
“aplain Giavella,” [the Greeks are ac- 
ustomed to call their chiefs cap- 
ams} “JI, Ali Pacha, salute you and 
18§ Your eyes, because I am thoroughly 
Mainted with your courage and your 
Mie sentiments. I consider myself as 
ading greatly in need of your assist- 
sand therefore intreat you, as soon 
yea shall receive my letter, to as- 
wuuie ail your heroes, and to join me, 
“* May conquer my enemies. ‘This 
‘yvout and time when I want you. 
"spect the proofs of your friendship 
mi teve for me. Your pay shall be 
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twice as great as that which I give to 
the Atesnctey hodaiang I know that pour 
yalour surpasses their’s. I will not, 
therefore, go out to battle till your ar- 
rival, and trust I shall.see you soon. 
This is enough. I salute you.” 

On the receipt of this flattering letter, 
the chiefs held a consultation. Ga tain 
Bogia, and the majority of the scldiess, 
regarded the proposal of the Pacha as a 
stratagem to make himself master of 
them and their mountains. Bogia ac- 
cordingly returned for answer; that he 
had received the Pacha’s letter with 
ot respect and submission, and for 

is Own part was ready to obey his com- 
mands: but that he had not been able 
to ae upon the soldiers to accompa- 
ny him, and therefore it would be useless 
for him alone to comply with the invi- 
tation. Giavella, less circum ; OF, 
perhaps, hoping to share with the Pacha 
the booty he might take, acceded to 
his proposal. He repaired to him with 
his troops, and was received with the 
strongest demonstrations of friendship. 

For six days nothing occurred to give 
the lie to these assurances. Some 
feigned attacks on Argirocastro confirm- 
ed Giavella in his delusion. On the 
sevenih, however, at a moment when it 
was least expected, and when all his 
companions were dispersed in the ‘Turk- 
ish camp, they were secured and thrown 
into chains. Three only, whohad time 
to seize their arms, died manfully de- 
fending themselves; the others. were 
sent to Janina, and imprisoned in the 
small island in Lake Acherus, on the 
bank of which Janina is situated ; and 
Giavella was placed under a guard in the 
camp. The Pacha then hastened his 
march to Sulli, and reached the moun- 
tain the following day. The Sulliots, 
accustomed to be upon their guard, and 
rendered more distrustful than ever by 
the suspicion which had somal 
Bogia from accepting the Pacha’s invi- 
tation, were apprised of Ali’s approach, 
and of the fate of their countrymen, six 
hours before his’ arrival. hey im- 
mediately assembled to consult what 
was to be done, and to appoint a com- 
mander, to which office they elected 
Bogia, with whose skill and prudence 
they were sufficiently acquainted. : 

The mountain of Sulli may be con- 
sidered as impregnable. A beautiful 
plain of about six leagues, which ex- 
tends to the eastward, and has an un- 
commonly fertile soil, constitutes the 
preres wealth .of the inhabitants. 

ere they have built four villages, to 
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facilitate the cultivation of the serene ; 
but in times of danger they retire to the 
mountain, the highest summit of which, 
called Tripa, can afford refuge to ten 
thousand men. The first thing the 
Pacha did was to occupy the plain. The 
four vill were deserted as he ad- 
vanced, and the inhabitants carried all 
their corn with them. Having thus 
made himself master of the country 
without resistance, Ali ordered Giavella 
to be brought into his presence, and 
told him that, if he would give him the 
information requisite for gaining pos- 
session of the mountain, he would not 
only spare his life, but load him with 
favours, and appoint him to an import- 
ant post. Giavella feigned a willingness 
to forward the views of the Pacha; he 
romised, if Ali would give him his 
iberty, to ascend the mountain, and to 
prevail upon his adherents, or at least 
one half of the inhabitants, to submit 
to him, and turn their arms against 
Bogia. ‘Transported*with this prospect, 
the Pacha complied, but not without 
demanding a host This hostage 
was the only son of Giavella, to whom 
he declared that, in case of any decep- 
tion on his part, the life of the youth 
should be sacrificed to his revenge. 
Giavella agreed to this condition, sent 
for his son, delivered him into the 
hands of the Pacha, and departed. No 
sooner had he reached his home, than 
he addressed to him the following 
letter : 

** Ali Pacha, I exult in having de- 
ceived a traitor. I am come hither to 
defend my native land against a robber. 
My son will suffer death, but I will 
fearfully avenge him before I fall my- 
self. Many a one, and you Turks in 
ro will say that 1 am a cruel 
ather, because I sacrifice my son to m 
own safety ; but to this I reply, that if 
you had taken the mountain, my son 
would have perished together with the 
rest of my family and compatriots, and 
I should have had no opportunity of re- 
venging his death. I Thew' sh senti- 
ments of my son; but if he could have 
hesitated to sacrifice himself for the wel- 
fare of his country, he would have been 
unworthy to live and to bear my name. 
Come on, traitor! 1 long for revenge. 
[am thy sworn enemy, GIAVELLA.” 


Giavella’s son, a boy of twelve years, 
was present when the Pacha received 
this letter. Ali had sufficient self-com- 
mand to moderate the first transports of 
his rage; and instead of ordering his 
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instant death, he sent him with secre; 
commands to Janina, where his so) 
Velim Bey, was invested with the ad. 
ministration of affairs in his absence. l 
knew a person who saw him arrive, and 
was present at his first interview with 
Velim. He displayed a courage an( 
boldness which extorted universal ad. 
miration. ‘I am only waiting till | 
hear again from the Pacha,” said Velin 
“* to order thee to be burned alive.” “] 
fear thee not,” replied the boy; “my 
father will treat thy son or thy brother 
in the same manner when he gets them 
into his power.”—He was thrown into 
a dark dungeon, where his only food 
was bread and water. 

The Pacha commenced the execution 
of his plan of attack. He had assembled 
a numerous army, and been joined by 
most of the Arnaut leaders who served 
under him. I have seen several of these 
leaders, and only regret that I had no 
opportunity of meeting with the most 
remarkable of them, named Soliman 
Ciapar.- The latter, according to the 
testimony of persons of unquestionable 
veracity, was a man of gigantic stature, 
eighty-five years old, but nothing about 
him announced his advanced age except 
his beard of extraordinary whiteness. 
He was attended by eleven of his sons, 
from thirty to sixty years old, and all of 
them as tall and robust as himself. On 
account of their strength and valour 
they were regarded as so many heroes. 
They never separated, that if one should 
fall, the others might be at hand to re- 
venge his death. tt is the general prac- 
tice of these tribes to go out in families 
together to war, and to wreak their 
vengeance upon the enemy, if one of 
their number should be slain. A more 
accurate observation of the manners of 
these people, who in so many respects 
resemble Homer’s heroes, would greatly 
facilitate the labours of the commenta- 
tors of the Iliad. 

Ali’s troops at first gained some ad- 
van . A detachment of eight hur- 
dred Arnauts took, without difliculty, a 
tower which stood upon one of the 
first lines of defence ; they advanced toa 
second, in which Bogia was posted, and 
took that also. Flushed with conti- 
dence, and conceiving that Bogia was 
their prisoner, they pursued their march 
to a third tower, whence they hoped to 
reach the summit of the mountain. +7 
Pacha’s army, perceiving the Arnauls 
advancing in this manner without resist- 
ance, and ‘apprehensive of losing | its 
share of the booty if it delayed @Y 
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‘jon with loud shouts of victory. 





Bogia was. 


sts, the avenues towhich were 


tnown only to themselves, immediately 


ned a most tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry on their enemies ; while the wo- 
men rolled down upon them, from in- 
ible heights, prodigious stones, 
- which had long been kept in readiness 
forthe moment of danger. In vain did 
the Turks attempt to retreat; Bogia 
had no difficulty to prevent them, and 
all perished excepting one hundred and 
men, who Haid down their arms, 
and were made prisoners. Among them 
was one of the sons of Soliman Ciapar. 
Of the Sulliots only fifty-seven were 
killed and twenty-seven wounded. Gia- 
vella was among the slain. As he could 
not doubt shar his son had been put to 
death, he had, to revenge him, perform- 
ed prodigies of valour, and at length, 
covered with wounds, precipitated him- 
selfamidst the assailants, who dispatched 
him. 
Ali, still surrounded at the foot of the 
untain by numerons troops, durst 
teres, renew the attack. The 
itude of dead bodies thrown down 
fom the rocks served to increase the 
panic of his soldiers. The Pacha 
t of nothing but his retreat, 
ich he conducted with such pace 
lation, that the greatest part of his bag- 
¢, and all his ammunition, fell into 
ie hands of the Sulliots. Two horses 
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support them, put itself in mo- 
longer to suppo P The 
time more than four thousand 
men had passed the tower in which 
That chieftain then ordered 
, bell to be a g as the preconcerted 
‘nal for a general slaughter. The Sul- 
jjots, stationed in several very advanta- 
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copped down dead under him during 
his flight. On his arrival at Janina he 
made overtures for peace through the 
medium of a bishop. It was apparentl 
for the purpose of using them on suc 
occasions, that he tolerated ecclesiastics 
of the Greek church in his dominions. 
Whenever he shall cease to have for- 
midable neighbours, it is to be feared 
that he will make martyrs of those whom 
he has hitherto employed as messengers 
of peace. Such apprehensions too might 
reasonably be entertained by the Parga- 
niots, who are warmly attached to their 
religion. 
he first condition insisted upon b 

the Sulliots was the release of Giavella’s 
son. The father had too heroically re- 
trieved his error—he had too severely 
atoned for the imprudence by which he 
had involved his country in danger ; 
the son yet lived, and he was sent back 
unhurt. Ali was obliged to submit to 
many other sacrifices; he yielded to 
necessity, calculating upon one day 
having an opportunity to revenge him- 
self. So long as the French remained 
masters of Corfu, their connection with 
the Sulliots, and the love of indepen- 
dence cherished by the latter, prevented 
the execution of his design ; but a more 
favourable period occurred for its accom - 
peanseents and he at length succeeded, 
xy means of bribes, in saa this 

roud people, which previously formed 
but one family, and which he was un- 
able to subdue by force. 

There still exists‘a mountain in Sulli 
to which the Turks, in memory of their 
sanguinary defeat, have given the name 
of Caco Sullii—the unfortunate, the fatal 
Sulli: but the Sulliots are no more ! 
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INTELLIGIBLE ODES, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAY SONNETS, 
DECENT EPIGRAMS, AND TALES OF NO WONDER. 


a 


No ancient baubles do my closets fill, 
Such as of yore were seen at Strawberry-hill, 
Nor such as lately, to content the law, 
At W. C fill’d the bailiffs’ paw. 
My MSS. are neither old nor rare, 
But all receipts, and fil’d this present year. 
. ' Paut Easy, Gent, 








THE GARRETTEER AND THE TWO CATS. 
A hint to Sonnetteers. 


Once on a summer’s night, two cats, 
Spite of the moon, stood caterwauling ; 
Near in a garret, broiling sprats, 
A poet heard their hideous squalling. 
Zounds ! quoth the hungry angry bard, » 
What tho’ you feel love’s pains and la- 
bours, 
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Yet I must think it cursed hard, 
You publish them to all your neighbours. 
Lo! suddenly his eyes were caught 
By two large volumes of his own, 
Of amorous sonnets, and all fraught 
With many a heavy sigh and groan. 
Nay, quoth the bard, whilst thus I scrawl, 
And give my sorrows to the press ; 
What do I then but caterwaul, 
And loudly publish my distress! 
Thus self-conviction struck him dumb, 
And fill’d his heart with sore amaze- 
ment: 
So with a finger and a thumb, 
He quietly drew back the casement. 


AN ODE TO SNUGNESS. 


Goddess ! I hail thy placid air, 

Thy neat attire, thy mod’rate cheer : 
The light of freedom calmly gleams 
From thy blue eyes, and plainly seems 
To mark thee of celestial breed, 
Unknown to earthly cares which lead 
To noise and nothing. Bless my lot, 
And be my patron—lI ask not 

For gifts that greedy worldlings prize, 
But for that calm repose which lies 
Within thy breast: not that which dwells 
In cold and damp monastic cells, 

To soothe the friar in his cloister, 

Or his dull cousin, the rock oyster ; 
Nor that, which nestling in a rug, 
Beatifies a flea or bug ; 

But what, I safely may aver, 

Becomes a true philosopher, 

Who is not one step more inclin’d 

To seek a distance from his kind, 
Than what may guarantee his life 
From worldly cares and worldly strife. 





ON SEEING A VOLUME OF DULL POEMS 
SUPERBLY BOUND AND GILT, &c. 


How fine! what book-collecting elf 
Pants not to place it on his shelf— 
The cover all of Russian red, 

No book-worm dares to shew its head : 
The sculptures on the back must please, 
And then it opens with such ease ; 

Oh, what a glorious type! indeed 

So large, that ‘ who can run may read;’ 
The margin liberally wide, 

The paper is hot-press'd beside ; 

The poetry—no doubt each sonnet 
Answers the cost bestow’d upon it— 

In truth the author had been kinder, 
Had he left these all to the binder. 


ODE TO HAPPINESS. 





[Nov 1, 


The rich man dreams that he can take, 
And seize you by the power of gold; 

But dreams in vain: nor less in vain 
The plodding scholar, and the sage, 

Of your retiring steps complain, _ 
Aad seek you in a future age. 

Yon calm philosopher, who ne’er 
Sought thee awake, or in a nap, 

Finds thee with mild and smiling air, 
Quietly seated on his lap. 





A METAMORPHOSIS (NOT IN OVID.) 
Shewing how some Womenare called old Cais. 


Clara, who once could boast such charms 
That rous’d the world of beaux to arms, 
Now mourns her features all deranged, 
Her golden locks to silver changed ; 
Her roses all transform’d to pimples, 
To wrinkles all‘her pretty dimples ; 
Now hobbling on two legs of lath, 
Seeks the decoy-pools* here at Kath. 
Her back and shoulders cloth’d with fur, 
With visage grave she seems to pur: 
Not one of all the feline race 
Can shew such whiskers in her face. 
And lo! her yellow eyes, how keen ! 
On yonder pool intent are seen. 
Her paws extended long and quick, 
To catch her prey she knows each trick, 
And shews that like ‘ poor puss’ she wishes 
To riot in this pool of fishes. 
New Rooms, Capt. SAunter. 
Bath, 18—. 

TO AN OLD MAID, WHO WISHED ME T0 

WRITE AN EPITAPH ON HER Cat. 


Dear Ma’m, you know the world’s, alas! sick 
Of passages from authors classic, 

And cries, ‘ No doubt, you mean to gull us 
With stale quotations from Catullus ; 

Yet first of all, the story goes, 

You turn the poet into prose.’ 

Then, Ma’m, your cat (tho’ now he’s dead) 
Had once nine lives upon one head ; 

And that’s a life for every Muse, 

Fresh reason why I should refuse. 

Then ask some sonnetteer, not me, 

To tell your sad catastrophe. 

A sonnet, every reader knows, 

Is a full catalogue of woes!!! 


THE TABLES TURNED, OR A CAUTION TO 
THE FAIR. 


When the poor whining luckless swain, 
To Chloe tells his tale in vain, 
*Midst oaths, and sighs, and tears, 
© To rocks as hard as Chiloe’s vows, 
To groves as darkling as her brows, 
His secret griefs he bears !!’ 


But should fond Chloe grant his prayer, 

In luckless hour he quits the fair 
Who did his wishes crown: 

Proud of his conquest, now no more 

He seeks the grove, the rock, or shorc, 
But tells it all the town. 


—_ 


—— awe 





* Quadrille parties. 
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Are equal all.” 


Or all the evils of the present day, 
snd according to the statements of our 
noralists and politicians they are almost 
innumerable, there is none which a 

to me so destructive to good feel- 
ing in its progress, and so fraught with 
min in its consequences, as that rapid 
- obliteration of old customs, and daily 
increasing confusion of ranks, which is 
occasioned by the eager desire of the 
middling classes to ape manners and 
habits inconsistent with their pursuits, 
inimical to their interests, and danger- 
ous to their happiness. Nor is it to the 
ital alone, or even to large towns, 
that this folly is confined. 

“ The fashion runs 
Down into scenes still rural; but, alas! 

Scenes rarely graced with rural manners now.” 
Andsurely, if affectation and folly can be 
more disgusting in one place than ano- 
thet, they must appear most especially 
sowhen exhibited amid scenes hallow: 
ed by the graceful simplicity of Nature 
herself, and avocations which are inse- 

associated in the human mind 
with ideas of industry, cheerfulness, 
and contentment. 

The early part of my own life was 
passed in the country, at a time when 
wads had not become familiar with 
caches, and when consequently the 

ion of a new fashion, or a new 
‘lly, eur the metropolis into a distant 
» Was a matter of too much 
and contrivance to be entered 
upon at the mere caprice of the mo- 
ment; and when even Fame herself, 
wide-spreading wings and her 
tongues, often failed | to impart 
het tumours to the sequestered village, 
quiet market-town, until long after 
the period fixed for their fulfilment-had 
harmlessly away. Methinks at 
 * Ose when I am writing, a dis- 
mee Of time including nearly “or 
— I see the imposing, thoug 
last figure, the fine eyes and 
benevolent countenance of my good and 
tind-hearted maiden aunt, who managed 
‘atm of some hundreds of acres, which 
"ther made his recreation from pro- 
‘pursuits, as much to the satis- 
her brother, as the admiration 
gnbours. Her favourite seat 
fa window which looked into the 
ard, and enabled her to see that 
¥ Montary Mac.—No. 62. 
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THE HORKEY; A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 


‘* Here once a year distinction low’rs its crest, 
The master, servant, and the merry guest, 


Bloomfield. 


the cattle and poultry were served at 
their accustomed hours, and that the 
labourers went to their work at the 
time prescribed to them. There, with 
her account-books before her, and her 
spectacles on her nose, she sat in the 
afternoons, when her more active su- 
perintendence of the kitchen was over, 
the terror of the idle, the delight and 
hope of the industrious and unfortu- 
nate; nor had ever birth-day belle a 
more devoted attention paid to every 
glance of her eye, and every bon-mot 
that might escape her lips, than my 
maiden aunt commanded in the circle 
around her, wherein her will was con- 
sidered as law, and her maxims were 
repeated as oracles. 

A desire to recal the tranquil and in- 
nocent enjoyments of my youth, con- 
trasted as they have been ever since 
with the cares attendant upon a resi- 
dence in one of the noisiest and busiest 
parts of London, has led me to seek all 
my occasional recreations in the coun- 
try: but crag no place within’ the 
contaminating influence of the smoke 
of the metropolis worthy of that name, 
I was not to be satisfied with gazing on 
St. Paul’s from Islington, or eating 
cheesecakes at Highbury-barn. Nor 
could I wander on the banks of the 
Paddington Canal, and fancy the coal- 
barges painted gallies, or lose myself to 
my own satisfaction in the mazes of the 
Regent’s Park, or stand rapt in wonder 
beneath the Highgate Tunnel, or feel 
myselfa recluse at Hornsey-wood House, 
or the “ child of liberty” on Ham 
stead Heath, eulogized as it has been by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt; and yet he is poet 
enough to persuade me into most things, 
when he lets me have a peep at his 
genius without that thick veil of affec- 
tation in which he too, often. hides it as 
effectually, thought not as wisely, as 
Nature wraps the treasures of her bosom 
during winter if ‘@ ‘mantle of snow. 
No; my ideas’ of the enjoyments of the 
country were inseparably associated 
with the employments of the country ; 
and a house close by the road-side, with 
verandas in the front, and city beaux 
and belles standing in them on a Sun- 
day, dressed out in aff the extreme 
pron Boy the fashions, to look at the 
coaches as they go by, gave me no more 

Vor. XIV. 3R : 
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idea of rural life, such as 1 had known 
it, than I should have of the spiritual 
world were I to be guided in my —. 
lations concerning it solely by the ladies 
with large white wings, and white 
gowns, and red cheeks, that are sus- 
pended at the doors of village ale-houses, 
as specimens of the ‘‘ angelic host,” or 
rather of the hostess. Taking therefore 
a wider range, I used often to avail my- 
self of some of the invitations, which 
a variety of circumstances connected 
with business procured me in abun- 
dance, to visit several respectable far- 
mers in the counties of Surrey, Middle- 
sex, and Essex. With as much truth as 
poetry does Milton say, that 
** One who long in populous city pent, 


Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 


Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


And certainly, during the course of 
the journey itself, all these sources of 
pleasure I enjoyed to the utmost; but 
arrived at its end, I generally found my 
satisfaction damped, and all the re- 
straints and anxieties of town-life in- 
truded again upon my mind by the 
awkward imitation of its manners that 
awaited me. 

I was once asked to spend a couple of 
days at a farm-house in Essex, about 
thirty miles from London; on the ex- 
press condition that I should be treated 
exactly the same as one of the family. 
I consented ; and the more willingly as 
my friend Mr. Clayfield, though a man 
of comfortable property, was far from 
being in such circumstances as might 
make him fancy himself above looking 
after his own affairs.. As I dearly love 
to take the wings of the morning, even 
on matters of business, and still more 
on matters of pleasure, [ set off at six 
o’clock, resolving to breakfast at Brent- 
wood; a place which always appears 
very inviting to me, on account of its 
cleanly and cheerful aspect, and the fine 
country by which it is surrounded. I 
calculated that I should then just have 
time enough, after giving my horse a 
good rest, to jog on leisurely to a one 
o’clock dinner, which I supposed was 
the family hour of mine host, as that 
when his ice among his labourers 
would be best dispensed with. I found, 
however, on my arrival, that I was 
p cael of my reckoning. Instead of 
anit » a sand y was introduced, 


The Horkey. 


[Nov. 1 


not be accused of any vulgar old-fashio 
ed excess of welcome, informed “a 
that her husband was walking jp the 
unds, but that he would be jp 
080 5 Accordingly, in a few minutes 
he made his appearance, accompanied 
by a young man dressed in a dand 
frock coat, with a waist like a men 
and a neck like a goose, and who, M.. 
Clayfield informed nie, was studyino 
agriculture with her husband ; in other 
words, learning to farm, or rather, tp 
keep horses and dogs, as he seemed to 
think the stables and kennel the only 
t of the farming business that really 
required any attention. Our conversa. 
tion over the sandwich-tray was con. 
fined entirely to field-sports, and ihe 
news of the day ; for I found all allusion 
to crops or cattle as carefully avoided by 
the gentlemen, as the poultry-yard or 
dairy were by the ladies of the family, 
and I was therefore heartily glad whena 
walk was proposed. Instead, however, 
of being shewn the farm-yard or orchard, 
either of which I should have had a 
pleasure in seeing, I was dragged 
through thin shrubberies, and forlorn 
plots of flowers, which, by their neglect- 
ed condition, shewed that after all they 
were of very secondary consideration, as 
belonging merely to the ornamental de- 
partment. Before the house was an 
oval piece of water, which looked un- 
comfortable enough ; for it was scarcely 
large enough to suffice a thirsty team of 
cattle, and yet conveyed an idea, that if 
any urchins were to fall into it on their 
faces, they might manage to require the 
coroner’s opinion as to how they came 
there. I did not, however, like to criti- 
cize it, because I thought it was pro- 
bably placed thus immediately before 
the windows in order that Mos. Clay- 
field and her children might have the 
leasure of seeing the ducks swim about 
in it; and, in good truth, I have stood 
many a half hour to watch them at the 
edge of a scrubbier pond even than this. 
I made some remark to this effect to 
one of the young ladies, a pale-faced 
gir of fourteen, who had reluctantly 
aid down Lord Byron’s poems to ac- 


company us; but she looked at me with 
somewhat of contempt, and coldly re 


plied, “« We have no ducks, sir; nor, 
indeed, any poultry whatever. Mamma 
does not like the noise they make. She 
intends getting a couple of swans for 
this sheet of water ; but pa has been 
so busy making improvements, that he 
has not had time to order them rE) 


the mangerie.”—< Well, but,” sai¢ 
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«in my opinion, ducks would look just 
J nih and indeed somewhat better; 
their size would be more in propor- 
‘jon to the water, and they would cer- 
‘ly be the more profitable tenants. 
And,” I continued, taking her hand, as 
my years entitled me to do, without de- 
daring myself a suitor for it, “ you and 
your sister should persuade your papa 
i et you keep poultry, and look afier 
it yourselves ; and then you would be 
entitled to the profits of it, and such an 
em ent would bring the roses into 
eeks, and be better for you than 
‘iting all the day long with a book 
before you.” She coldly withdrew her 
hand, and said her mamma never sufler- 
ed her to go into the farm-yard ; and in- 
deed her time was so fully taken up 
with her studies, that she could very sel- 
dom find leisure, even for a few morn- 
ing calls. We now returned to the 
house, atid separated in order to dress 
for dinner; but as I knew that a very 
few minutes would suffice for the alter- 
ations 1 should make in my appearance, 
[wandered forth again by myself, and 
had the good luck, at some little dis- 
tance from the house, to fall in with 
the cows milking, the horses getting 
unhariessed, the calves and pigs coming 
in for their suppers, and all the other 
branches of rural economy which afford 
much pleasure to a lover of nature 
andsimplicity. I was obliged, however, 
to leave these cheering sights, and re- 
tum to the house, where I found dinner 
served up with a strange mixture of fine 
dishesand bad cookery. 1 mentioned, 
byway of conversation, how agreeably 
Thad been amused in my solitary ram- 
ble Ah! what you found us out 
then?” said mine host : © Well, I 
must Say, that I like, as for myself, to 
ear what is going on; but my good 
dy there, thinks that the farther any 
ing of business is from a house, the 
betten”—* Yes, indeed,” replied-the 
ly, who was the daughter of's tallow- 
in Warwick Lane ; “ I should 
ney thing smelt of the cow-yard 
f pi thought she was going to say) 
. # was any nearer. I cannot bear 
even the dairy-maid to oe near me.” 
‘» 10f My Own part, ave a great 
vr, Tega we ia, and I thought at 
“moment Mrs. Clayfield made this 
eh, that I had much rather os wait- 
“pelt DY a pretty neat girl of that de- 
Hon “than e- oe clumsy-fisted 

‘ aman, who acted as butler in a 
» whilst the boy who had 
“morning frightening the 
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crows away, stamped round the table 
after him in hob-nailed shoes, and a 
similar masquerade habit of blue and 
pompadour. 

The evening dragged heavily on, in 
the same dull affectation of gentility. 
Instead of the songs of birds, and the 
fragrance of the meadows and hedge- 
rows, I was entertained with a miser- 
able attempt at ‘a bravura, by one of 
the misses, and with a portfolio full of 
wretched daubs meant to represent 
flowers, by the other. Nor could I di- 
vert my ennut by making any discoveries 
from the windows, as one of them look- 
ed only on the swampy lawn, and the 
other, which commanded a lovely view 
of the sun setting over rich woods, was 
blocked up with a shewy painted blind, 
representing an eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius, because the cattle could come 
close up to it, and Mrs. Clayfield said 
that she could not bear to be stared at 
by great ox-eyes, thus unconsciously 
giving usa literal translation of Homer’s 
celebrated epithet :— 


*¢ Bowmis morvia Hpn.” 

As I could see pride and folly enough 
in London, and be attending to my bu- 
siness at the same time, I felt no incli- 
nation to remain any longer than I 
could help among persons whose man- 
ners were in such decided opposition to 
their pursuits, or rather to what their 
pursuits ought tobe. I a took 
my leave the next morning; but am 
sorry to add, that in almost all the coun- 
try visits [ have paid since, I have had 
the same causes for dissatisfaction :— 

** Whence comes this change, ungracious, irksome, 
cold ? 

Whence the new grandeur that mine eyes behold? 

The widening distance which I daily see,— 

Has wealth done this? . . . .” 

Leaving this question to be answered 
by Mr. Ricardo, or Mr. Heathfield, or 
any other gentleman who may be in the 
habit of calculating for the good of the 
nation, I will proceed to say, that hope- 
less of finding any such thing as good 
old English manners left in the land, I 
had given up even the search after them, 
when behold, by mere chance, I was 
enabled to witness a scene which 
brought all the simplicity and hospi- 
tality of the last century again before 
my eyes. But I must be a little more 


circumstantial, if I mean to impart, as is: 


my wish, the same pleasure to my 
readers, which filled my own breast, at 
the happy sight of innocent enjoyment 
and perfect familiarity, linked to. 

priety and respect by the simple’ chain 
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of affection and gratitude. Be it known, 
then, that I was called into Suffolk this 
autumn by business, which occasioned 
me to remain some days at the ancient 
town of Bury St. Edmund’s. Poring 
one morning over the interesting re- 
mains of cadananandl magnificence and 
ecclesiastical wealth, which are to be 
found in the Abbey-grounds, | was in- 
terrupted in my meditations by the 
hearty greetings of an old acquaintance, 
who was, | found, settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. When he heard how short 
a stay I was going to make in the place, 
he declared he would not lose sight of 
me; and that I should accompany him 
and his wife, that very afternoon, ona 
little jaunt into the-country. “‘ My 
dear friend,” said 1, ‘* you must excuse 
me, the country is now London all 
over; and I am quite tired of seeing 
dinners at farm-houses as dull as cit 
feasts: for when I am in the country, 
like to be countrified ; and wish fur no- 
thing better than and bacon at one 
o’clock, and a stroll round the fields, 
and a sillabub at milking-time.”—“ Well 
then,” he replied, ‘ if that be your no- 
tion of rural felicity, you must not say 
another word about the matter, for you 
must go to the Horkey ; it will suit you 
exactly.” At the word Horxey, Bloom- 
field, the “‘ Farmer’s Boy,” rushed irre- 
sistibly into my mind, and with him all 
the images of rural life so early imprint- 
ed on it, so often recalled by the fidelity 
and beauty of his descriptions. M 
hopes revived. ‘‘ Well,” said I, “ though 
I have forsworn visiting in the country, 
I have made no resolution against a 
Horkey. 1 will go with you, at any 
rate, and see what it is like.’ Oh, 
as for that matter,” said my friend’s 
wife, “‘ I can tell you beforehand, that 
you must not expect to see it like one 
of your fine es in town.”—* If I 
did,” I replied, ‘‘ you may rely upon it 
you would not find me intruding myself 
among the company.”—‘* Nay,” said 
she, ‘‘ Iam sure you would be welcome 
in any case. I only meant to say, that 
you must take things as you find them ; 
quite in a plain old-fashioned way.”— 
** Just what I have been looking for in 
vain for the last five and twenty years,” 
said I, “‘ and amply shall I be repaid at 
last, if I find any thing like the harvest- 
homes and sheep-shearings that used to 
fill me with t whea I was a boy 
in Yorkshire.” 
Well, then, to the Horkey we set off, 
about four o’clock, in a large body, and 
with an agreeable variety of equipage 
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and cattle, from the well-built 
blood-horse, to the humble 
with 
** Old Dobbin, and the founder’d mare,” 

Comparisons, however, or jealousies of 
any kind, were discarded from the very 
beginning of this happy meeting: jh, 
half-starved little Shetland pony, with 
the sagacity which those born so fy 
north are peculiarly gifted with, seeme 
to smell out that he was going toa place 
where good things were to be had ; and 
trotted on saeanioae in cheerful emy. 
lation of the well-paced road-horse, who 
threw his legs out at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour; and even a solitary don- 
key, which had been pressed into the 
service by a lame carpenter, as if anxious 
to clear his whole race from the te. 
proach of slowness and obstinacy, kept 
up with the pony-chaise, without stimu. 
lus of goad or thong. 

We soon came within sight of the 
farm-house ; and a goodly sight it was! 
It stood in a spacious square yard, one 
side of which was completely fenced in 
by a phalanx of stacks, the abundant 
peasues of five hundred acres of the best 
and in Suffolk, and the joyful founda- 
tion of the hearty welcome that awaited 
us. The other side was sheltered from 
the cold blasts of the north by a range 
of excellent out-houses, among which 
was ample stabling, stored with proven- 
der for the quadrupeds who conveyed 
the bipeds to the feast. Behind the 
house, an extensive garden and orchard 
Captoyes their treasures, rich in autum- 

beauty; and in front was a large 
kennel, from which a fine Newfound- 
land dog rushed out at our approach, 
with impetuous joy, as far as his chain 
would allow him, to fawn upon such of 
the ts as chose to venture within 
his reach, as if he also would say “ Wel- 
come to the Horxey!” 

At a little distance from the house, 
and near the stacks which their activity 
had secured from weather and mis- 
chance, stood the harvest-men, and la- 
bourers, at the head of whom was 4 
venerable bald-headed old man, whose 
superior skill and experience in the field 
had procured him the title of my lord, 
and the honour of precedence at the 
feast. This part of the company had 
skilfully stationed themselves, so that 
they could beguile the time while - 
per was preparing, with alternately 
watching the arrival of the parlour- 
guests, and the preparations that were 
mnqce in the kitchen, the door of 
which stood wide open, and exhibited 


sig, and 
tax-can, 
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, most attractive scene of culinary 


— party anes to “ the _ 
that arrived. e were welcomed as 
people used to welcome their visitors 
fifty years ago: I, as a stranger, received 
My ole share of attention, and the 
cheering sounds of “ You must be kind 
to take us as you — us, SIT; 
all in a plain way here ;” again 
nected m ot 9 gna saben 
‘nto a room that looked into the gar- 
den, and against the windows of which 
the honey-suckle climbed, and wafted 
ious the lingering fragrance which it 
retains to a late period in the autumn, 
long after the beauty of its blossoms is 
The chairs were wedged in as 
close to each other as any lady of fashion 
could wish to see them at her first as- 
sembly ; and at each end of the room 
stood a large table, one of which was 
set out with the tea-equipage in all its 
ancient glory, and the other with de- 
canters and glasses, and a profusion of 
cakes, the manufacture of the females of 
the family, who handed them round to 
uw themselves, along with port and 
home-made wines, immediately on our 
The guests now began to throng in 
very thickly ; and great was the rejoicing 
when it was discovered that any one 
had brought a friend or two with him 
more than was expected. A little girl, 
the youngest treasure of our hostess, 
who had be 






en sent for from school ex- 

y to share in the festivities of the 

, and whose countenance was in 
itself a herald of joy, rushed into the 
room, all buoyant with delight, to tell 
us that her uncle James was coming in, 
aud had brought seven more with him. 
This was indeed matter of exultation, 
and the grandmother, a fine tall old lady, 
08 ity of gait was not to be im- 
red by the stick which a rheumatic 
iplaint obliged her to use, emphati- 
ily exclaimed, with a beautiful mix- 
ue of devotion and hospitality, ‘‘ So 
i the better! they are welcome! 

fe are plenty of inocks; thank God ! 
‘Mere is plenty of every thing for all 
come!”” Away flew the little girl 
oF more good tidings, but she re- 
imed ina minute, with a momentary 
“ue of disappointment over her fea- 
iS: the seven was reduced to six; 
“SMad counted her uncle twice over. 
ms mOwever, we were called upon to 
= $0 that there were six ; and we had 
Paimilar occasions for rejoicing 


liexpected additions to the party, 
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that we soon began to be so far fashion- 
able as to find every seat engaged, and 
one room overflowiug into another. 

Our hostess had been about a year 
and a half a widow. The more active 
departments of the farm were managed 
for her by her son-in-law ; and the two 
families resided under the same roof, in 
full amity and confidence. The mar- 
ried deuiienn now took her seat at the 
tea-table, and dispensed with her own 
hand the cups 


‘‘ That cheer, but not inebriate,” 


in all the perfection that good tea, boil- 
ing water, a thing not always to be met 
with at fashionable routs, and thick 
cream, an article entirely unattainable 
at places of that description, could im- 
part to them. The younger branches, 
meanwhile, handed f bee the cakes and 
bread and butter, with an unremitting 
and even affectionate attention, which 
left not a single individual of all the 
large party overlooked; and whilst I 
contrasted their respectful behaviour to 
their elders, with the selfish and inso- 
lent deportment which young people 
in higher circles assume towards those 
whom they consider as too old, or too 
insignificant to minister to their vanity, 
I could not help thinking, old bachelor 
as I am, that if the fates should insist 
upon my marrying, I would rather 
choose my wife at a Horkey in Suffolk, 
than a ball at Almack’s, I then, bya 
natural association of ideas, turned m 
eyes towards the tea-table, and grati- 
fied them with an admiring survey of 
the pretty features, the sweet .counte- 
nance, and modest attire of the youthful 
matron who did its honours so well ; 
and who was too intent on watching 
the wishes of her guests, to be discom- 
posed by the strictness of my scrutiny, 
which she had, in fact, not even leisure 
to observe, and would most certainly 
never have thought, had she been ever 
so unoccupied, of endeavouring to at- 
tract. | , 

The time between tea and supper 
was agreeably filled up with a walk 
round the well-cultivated garden, the 
goodly stacks, and the commodious 
yard, all illuminated with the silver ra- 
diance of the harvest-moon, just then 
rising in full beauty and unclouded 
lustre. Nor were the dairy, in all its 

ride of cleanliness and coolness, and its 

ll bowls of cream, overlooked by us, 
any more than the kitchen, where the 
roast and the boiled were contending 
which should .send forth the most 
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savoury steams to the olfactories of the 
rustics who kept alternately coming in 
to scorch themselves in the blaze of a 
crackling wood fire, and retiring to the 
door again to cool themselves, 


**Quench'd in the cold beams of the watery moon.” 


As supper was served exactly at seven, 
the interval thus employed did not, my 
readers will imagine, appear very tedious 
to any of us. Three rooms were now 
thrown open ; one for the guests, another 
for the younger branches of the family, 
and a third for the household servants, 
the harvest-men, and labourers. ‘I'he fare 
was, I believe, the same at each table ; 
I shall therefore content myself with 
describing that which was placed imme- 
diately under my own eyes. At the 
top and bottom of the table was that 
standing article in Suffolk—a boiled bat- 
ianeitinn, solid enough in composi- 
tion, and of sufficient dimensions, to act 
as a good foundation for the viands that 
were to follow. With each of these 
puddings appeared a sauce-boat full of 
gravy, an indispensable appendage ; and 
as if Pope’s illustration of somewhat 
more than enough, in the account of 
Sir Balaam’s manner of living— 


“ And, lo! two puddings smoked upon the board,” 


were not in a case like the present suffi- 

cient exemplification of plenty, a ¢hird 

udding was added, in the form of a 

aked one, equal in size to both the 

others, as if the cook felt that her powers 
** could no farther go,” 


and therefore 
** To. make a third she join’d the former two.” 


At the upper end of the table was a 
smoking round of boiled beef; at the 
lower a noble boiled leg of mutton, 
which might have disputed the prize 
with my Lord Somerville’s legs, or the 
Duke of Bedford’s legs, or any other 
cattle-fancier’s, noble or ignoble. 
low the boiled beef stood a fine piece of 
roast beef, no. way disdaining its near 
proximity to one of the same family; and 
an equally good understanding seemed 
to prevail at the bottom. of the table be- 
tween the boiled leg of mutton and a 
roasted quarter of lamb. These excel- 
lent articles, with a profusion of fine 
vegetables of different kinds, formed the 
ot alg part of the ves : on neither 
po » Nor any sort of made-dishes, 
Son Auinel sdvinable at such a period 
as this; not only on account of the ad- 
ditional time it wouid have taken in pre- 
paring them, but also the delay which 
they would have caused in the carving. 
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And here I must remark, that both my 
worthy friend, who had taken the head 
of the table, and who was himself th, 
very personification of cheerfulness anq 
ood-humour, and his colleague at the 
Secheen; seemed determined to deserye 
the meed of excellence in carving, ac. 
cording to the test laid down by the 
modern Apicius, Dr. Kitchener, “who 
pnt observes on. this subject, 
“ For my part I hold him to be the 
best carver who satisfies the greatest 
number of guests in the least portion of 
time.” And ceytainly, in the present 
case, no small number were satisfied jp 
avery short period, through the atten- 
tion and promptness of their worthy 
presidents, with the substantials; and 
no sooner were they done with, than 
they were succeeded by another course, 
of plum puddings and rice puddings, and 
fruit pies; and the cheerful countenances 
of the mistresses of the feast appeared 
between whiles, with an irradiating in- 
fluence on their guests, to ask if they 
were all happy and comfortable, and to 
hope they had every thing they wanted, 
and that all was to their liking; for these 
worthy women retained so much of ge- 
nuine old-fashioned hospitality, that 
they would not even sit down them- 
selves, but went about from room to 
room, to see that plenty and comfort 
prevailed in each. After sitting some 
time over very excellent port and made 
wines, and all the fruits that the season 
afforded, we were invited to join our 
forces, and make a general muster—and 
now began the Horkey in all its attrac- 
tions, a scene every way worthy of the 
n of Burns and the pencil of Wilkie. 
he room in which we assembled was 
spacious, though not lofty, and was 
that part of the dwelling which 1s os 
culiarly known among farmers in this 
county, as well as the more northern 
ones, by the appellation of the house; 
round the walls benches were placed for 
the labourers and helpers, all dressed in 
clean smock-frocks ; among them my 
lord and the village butcher were treal- 
ed with peculiar marks of respect. At 
the end nearest to the door, some urchins 
had themselves in, happy enough 
at being allowed, on any terms, to make 
their first appearance at a Horkey; and 
at the upper end some of the wealthy 
farmers’ were content to take theif 
laces, quite satisfied with the slight 
istiniction of drinking out of glass 1 
stead of horn, as the rank was formerly 
marked, at the tables of our ancestor, 
by the salt in the middle, as a boundary; 
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did those who, in this instance, 
might be considered as sitting above it, 





shew any undue sense of superiority 


over the parties who were ranged be- 
low. . Within this outer circle another 


was formed with chairs round a table of 


of those who sat round it, wher- 

ever there was a space sufficiently clear 
fom the huge flaggons of ale, an enor- 
mous bowl of punch, bottles, decanters, 
horns and glasses, with which its centre 
was covered. This inner circle con- 
sisted of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
, as far as any distinction of that 

ind could be said to exist in an assem- 
blage altogether so well behaved, so 
table, and so good-humoured. 
them was an artist and his wife 

fom London, who had been brought as 
spectators under the auspices of my 
friend; and, to say the truth, as the gen- 
teman had the reputation of being a 
genius,and the lady an authoress, I had 
some apprehensions that the simplicity 
and native wit of the conversation would 
be contaminated by the technicalities of 
art, or the cant of periodical criticism. 
Fortunately, however, the artist proved 
to be as. modest as | have since found 
him to be ingenious, and the same love 
of nature which is exhibited in his 
was now manifested in his si- 

lent, yet speaking enjoyment of the 
scene before him ; and mere fortunately 
still, the lady had been brought up her- 
self in the country, and had contrived 
tocultivate her mind early in life, with- 
5 the simplicity of her man- 
ners. Next to her sat the wife of my 
fiend, whose figure and carriage would 
havé graced a drawing-room ; nor must 
my worthy friend himself be forgotten ; 
th One. consent he was called upon 
at this table, as he had done 
, and he complied with his 
tustomed good humour; but when 
d taken his seat _a few minutes, 
lan fhe rose, crying out ‘‘ No, no; 


igh oak, which reflected the jovial 











e this, why we half of us turm 
ur Packs on some of the handsomest 
ows. mm. the room,” at the same 
ie pulling two or three. of them for- 

tin their smock-frocks, grinning 
mcartoear. It was found, however, 

Ro better arrangement could be 


ad »; his objection was therefore over- 
» HE resumed his seat, my lord 

a . ° 

found with “ the flowing can,” 

6 vocal part. of the amusement 

eed with a general chorus to 


ith of the mistress of the house, 
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in the following strain, which I shall 
give in the rich Suffolk twang, which, 
throughout the whole evening, gave 
added raciness to the poetry of the dif- 
ferent songs :— 


** Now harvist is indid, and supper is past, 

Let ’s drink to the mistress a full-flowing glass ; 

She be a good woman, she provide us good cheer, 

So here ’s to her health, lads, and drink half your 
beer.” 


A graceful pause ensued, during which 
the swains most obediently followed 
my lord’s directions, and drank half 
their beer : they then proceeded through 
another stanza of good wishes and 
grateful acknowledgements, their mis- 
tress smiling most cordially upon them 
all the time, and then again paused, and 
made a finish of their draught. The 
next vocal performance was a solo by 
the village butcher, who gave us in no 
bad style Dibdin’s excellent song— 
** When clouds obscure the labouring moon,” 


and as he quavered out the burthen of 
it— 
** Lash’d to the helm, when seas o’erwhelm, 
I thinks on thee, my love,” 


I could not refrain from lifting my glass 
to my lips in silent tribute to the me- 
mory of a man whose muse, prolific as 
she was chaste, has given fifteen hun- 
dred songs peculiarly to the wooden 
walls and thatched roofs of his native 
country ; nor, among them all, can one 
be found to raise a blush on the cheek 
of modesty, or one be read without ex- 
citing some patriotic, virtuous, or tender 
feeling. ‘The butcher’s song of course 
deserved a full cup; and immediately 
afterwards an undeniable reason for ano- 
ther was set forth in full chorus :— 


** Here ’s a health to the man of the house, 
The best good man in the land ; 
And he that dares this toast deny, 
Before his face I here defy, 
So take the glass in your hand.” 


A slight shade of sorrow spread itself 
over the countenance of the widowed 
mistress of the house, at the remem- 
brance of her husband, which this tri- 
bute awakened. She would not, how- 
ever, let it damp the cheerfulness of the 
scene, but smiled affectionately on her 
son-in-law, who succeeded to the com- 
pliment, and who seemed every way 
deserving both of his comfortable esta- 
blishment-and his pretty wife. 

And now was the advice of Hamlet— 
“* suit the action to the word, and the 
word to the action,” most admirably set 
forth in the next verse :— 
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* Cock your binnacle up to your chin, 
Open your shoulders, and let it run in; 
The more you drink the fuller your skin, 

Which nobody can deny.” 


During the time my lord was singing 
this verse to each of the party separately, 
which he did with as much inflexibility 
of muscle and monotony of tone as if 
he had been administering Custom- 
house oaths, he filled a brimming horn 
to him whom he was addressing, from 
a cann which he carried round the 
room with him, and custom required 
that this horn should be drunk off in 
the time that the verse was singing, or 
the remains of it thrown sans cérémonte 
in the face of the tardy one who might 
be behind-hand. A bushel basket of 
nuts was now placed in the middle of 
the room; the bumper toasts began to 
go merrily round—nuts and jokes were 
cracked in almost equal numbers, and 
the vocal performers congregating into 
one corner, and following their own 
taste in the selection of their songs, 
poured forth a variety of strains which, 
though not exactly such as would 


os quite set free 
The half-regain’d Eurydice,” 
had, I dare say, often produced an effect 
more consonant to the wishes of the 
singers, in taking 
l 


the ‘ prison’d soul’ of 
some favourite village maid a willing cap- 
tive, listening to them. One of these 
songs treated of a certain Squire Marvell 


“‘ The pearl of this land, and the pride of Skildare,” 


but in what his particular excellence 
consisted I am not able to determine, as 
the performers, after singing all the same 
part, about forty stanzas, repeating any 
one that particularly struck their finey 
twice over, as a proof of their admira- 
tion, came to a halt, their leader declar- 
ing that he had clean forgotten the other 
half, and we were forced to content our- 
selves with a song from the shepherd— 


** Who chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse,” 

and gave us an affecting ditty concern- 
ing two unfortunate ers, which he 
got through without taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, and was warmly joined, 
at the conclusion, by the woodman, 
who with wonderful energy of tone and 
gesticulation struck in wi : 

“* Then hard-hearted parents, for your own sakes, 
Mind’and break not the bargains as your children 
: makes.” 

This woodman, from the ease with 
which his spirits were excited, and the 
redundancy of action, and torrent of 
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words in which they displayed them, 
selves, was reckoned only half-wien) 
by his companions; but as I looks 
upon his wildly animated countenang. 
the zeal that lighted it up when a more 
than usually exhilarating toast was pro. 
posed, and the even graceful attitude, 
into which he threw himself, as hy 
waved his cup above his head, previoy; 
to draining it off, or sawed the air with 
his hand, in unison with the senjj. 
ments, or melody of the songs,—j 
could not help reflecting upon the 
different opinions which are entertained 
on the we same subjects by different 
persons. Had this man been in some 
fashionable circles, his extravaganza; 
would have been laid to the account of 
genius; caught at, admired, and ini- 
tated, as delightful energy, and exqui- 
site originality ; in short, he would have 
been a character: whilst among his 
village associates, all this waste of 
animal spirits, or intensity of existence, 
(for every thing is intense now-a-days) 
only procured him the advantage of 
being deemed any thing but a con. 
jurer. He was however merely one 
figure that stood a little more forward 
than the rest ; for all were so far true to 
nature as to pourtray most faithfully the 
peculiarities of their respective employ- 
ments and habits. est himself 
could not indeed have desired a more 
fruitful field of contemplation for his 
ever varying pencil. In one corner, as 
I have already said, were the musicians 
with their heads erect, and their eyes 
half-closed, that their attention might 
not be interrupted by the sight of what 
was going on, some with distended 
jaws, others with their lips ingeniously 
compressed at one corner so as to retain 
possession of their pipes; in another 
corner, a rival band presented itself in 
the farmers, who occasionally favoured 
us with specimens of superior refine- 
ment, in songs culled from the “ Lady’s 
Magazine,” and the “ Songster’s De- 
light,”” wherein Bacchus and Veuus, 
and all the long-neglected deities, once 
more put in their claims to notice. Ou 
the other side sat the females of the 
family, who skilfully chose that time ' 
hand about the refreshments, when, 
had they not: been so employed, thet 
modesty might have been put some- 
what to the blush by the amatory com 
plexion of certain of the songs, the sem 
timents of which Moore himself, the 
Anacreon of our age, has done little 
more than dress out with that sort? 
classical elegance which has procured 
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them so universal an admission to the 
piatto-fortes and harp-stands of our 
young ladies; though in their native 
Horie simplicity they certainly would nut 
have been chosen by them, any more 
han’ they were by the village matrons 
whose smiles and unaffected good 
humour gave additional relish to the 
ates and viands they kept distributing 
us. But it was not the outer 
circle alone that furnished us with a 
display of broad humour and irresistible 
mirth: our own table presented at least 
ss many subjects of interest—as many 
heads admirably contrasted to each 
other, arid turned in every variety of 
e and full face, and marked with as 
much comic originality of expression. 
To one young man nature had been 
somewhat cross-grained in features and 
figure, but had made him amends by 
giving him a fine taste in music and a 
tolerable voice; and whilst he was 
exerting it for the good of the company, 
| was entertained to see his next seis: 
bout, who was still worse favoured than 
himself, peering up into his face, and 
endeavouring to attract the notice of the 
company to that ugliness in the visage 
ofandther, which was. exhibited to far 
eater perfection in his own.. To this 
sort of caricature, however humorous, 
the countenance of the young artist, 
as it was with intelligence and 
feeling, exhibited a very interest- 
trast. He was absorbed in the 
scene before him, and scarcely ever 
took his glass from his eye, for he was 
0 short-sighted as to use one in addi- 
tion to his spectacles, and the very 
thing which in another might have ap- 
ared like affectation, only proved in 
im how little he was thinking of him- 
Hi. “I perceive, Sir,”’ said I, ‘ you 
quite satisfied with your evening’s 
tertaimment. It would make an ex- 
ellent subject for a picture.” «Oh, 
Sit’ he exclaimed, ‘no painting 
id fix it, no acting could imitate it. 
ston himself could not throw the va- 
ant wonder into his face which that 
Ow exhibits so exquisitely whilst he 
sustening to the song. Could Mathews 
scr Pup his mou like the young 
ho is ‘watching my lord pouring 
Deer? And observe the exulting 
‘which the woodman casts to- 
is cup, now that it is’ filled 
Could Emery shew any thing to 
? No; Sir; I never was so en- 
| befor for I never before saw 
“aed 
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We were now treated with 


“« The fox he loves the low grounds, 
The hare he loves the hill, 
My Lord he loves his Leady, 
And Jock he loves his Gill. 
Gill boys Gill, fill boys fill, 
My Lord he loves his Leady, 
And Jock he loves his Gill.” 


I need scarcely say that such an in- 
viting chorus called loudly for a full 
horn; and song after song, and bumper 
after bumper, succeeded till midnight, 
when, according to ancient custom, just 
as the clock gave warning for twelve, 
my lord arose, and taking a couple of 
plates, went round among the guests to 
solicit Jargess ; which at such a time it 
may be imagined was bestowed with no 
sparing hand. This sum was destined 
for a second treat among the labourers 
themselves, with their wives and chil- 
dren; and as soon as the whole was 
collected, my Jord rushed out of the 
room, with all the rustics at his heels, 
and all the guests following him, into 
the farm-yard at the front of the house, 
where the harvest-moon was shining in 
full splendour, without a single cloud 
to cast a shadow over her 

** round, unwrinkled face.” 


There, ascending the wall, he and his 
followers literally shouted with all their 
might largess ! Rises ! largess! to the 
echoes, till they all wakened and 
answered them; and sooth to say, if 
any passers-by were within a mile of the 
house, they must have heard with 
some astonisliment, sounds so loud, so 
continuous, so discordant as to 

** Startle the dull ear of night,” 


and yet so divested of any thing but joy 
and exultation. ‘The company around 
all caught the feeling, many joined in 
the lengthened reverberating shouts, 
many more added peals of laughter to 
the stock of noise, the dog barked 
and flew about, and “ bay’d the moon,” 
and, at -last, my lord himself was 
seized by one of the stoutest of his 
train, and carried round the yard, and 
baek to the house, in triumph on his 
shoulders, with all the rest after him, 
like a'pack of hounds in full cry; and 
like good staunch dogs too, they-all re- 
turned to the sport, with as much eager- 
ness:as when they first set out. 

For my part I thought it best to be 
*« merry and wise,” and therefore began 
to meditate a retreat, in which 1 was 
seconded by the artist, whom the cloud- 
less sky and radiant moon had inspired 

Vox. XIV. 35 
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with an earnest longing for fresh air 
and a tranquil walk home. _ 

My friend, perceiving my intention, 
caught me by one arm and the artist by 
another, and’ pointing to the window, 
where the moon-beams were playing 
among the honeysuckles, he raised his 
voice, and addressed us in the language 
of Burns, that very soul of song and 
merry-making. 

‘It is the moon! I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin in the lift sae hie, 


She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my sooth she’ll wait a wee ! 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa’ 
A cuckold coward loon is he; 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the king among us three.” 


“Ay, you may make this moon 
wait if, ou please,” said I, “‘ and you 
may be hing if you please, but you will 
not object to my going before you, to 
élear the roads for your wife.” ‘ Yes I 
shall,” said he, ‘* and so will she too, 
and every body else. You must stay 
and see the finish.” ‘ But what do 
you call the finish ?” I inquired. ‘* Now 
tell me honestly, when will these good 
fellows think they have fot enough ?” 
“« Why as to that they will soon be past 
giving an opinion, and we certainly 
shall not think of giving one for them 
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till four or five o’clock ; they will they 
perhaps take a nap, but it must be g 
short one, for they all come again to 
breakfast at nine, and then at twelye 
they have a parting cup, by way of a 
setller.”’ ** And that settles it with me 
said I, “ that this shall be my partin 
glass.” Accordingly taking the ode 
tage of the ladies’ retiring, to equip 
themselves for the ride home, | stole 
away with the artist. We soon lost the 
fumes of tobacco, ale, and punch, jn 
the sweets of a mild southern breeze 
and found abundant matter for conver. 
sation, in eulogizing the hospitality, 
and unaffected good-humour of the 
family we had left, and recalling the 
drolleries we had witnessed; whilst | 
more especially rejoiced to find that old 
English manners were not yet entirely 
banished from out the land, and de. 
lighted myself with thinking, that how- 
ever I might be disgusted with heartless 
profusion .in London, ‘and vulgar affec- 
tation in the country, I could at least 
console myself for it all, once a year, by 
seeing genuine enjoyment, and native 
simplicity, added to propriety of man- 
ners, and the exercise of the best feel- 
ings of the heart, at a SuFFoLK 
HorkKey. 





ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 


How charming is divine Philosephy |! 
Not harsh nor crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute !—Milton, 


Blessings be on him and immortal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 

The Poet who on earth hath made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays !~——Wordsworth. 


Our readers will be disappointed if 
they expect to find in this article any of 
the usual flippancies of criticism. Were 
we accustomed to employ them, its sub- 
ject would utterly confound us. Strange 
is their infatuation who can fancy that 
the merits of a great poet are suljected 
to their decision, and that they have any 
authority to pass judicial censures, or 
confer beneficent praises, on one of the 
divinest of intellects! We shall attempt 
to set forth the. iar immunities and 
triumphs of Wordsworth’s genius, not 
@s critics, but as disciples. ‘To him our 
eulogy is nothing. t we would fain 
induce our readers to follow us. “ where 
we have. up.our hearts,” and 
would vour to remove those influ- 
ences by which malignity and prejudice 


have striven to deter them from seeking 
some of the holiest of those living springs 
of delight which poets have opened for 
their species. . 

A minute discussion of W ordsworth’s 


system will not be necessary to our de- 
sign. It is manifestly absurd to refer to 
it as a test of his poetical genius. When 
an author has given numerous creations 


to the world, he has furnished positive 
evidence of the nature and extent of his 
powers, which must preclude the neces- 
sity of deducing an. opinion of them 
from the truthor falsehood of his theories. 
One noble imagination — one profound 
and affecting sentiment—or one new 
gleam cast on the inmost recesses of the 
soul, is more than a sufficient compe 
sation for a thousand critical errors. 
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doctrines of taste can endure only 
gra little season, but the productions of 
‘uc are *‘ forall time.” Its discoveries 
t be lost—its images will not 
perish—its most delicate influences can- 
not be dissipated by the changes of times 
snd of seasons. It maybe acurious and 
interesting question, whether a poet la- 
boriously uilds up his fame with pur- 
and judgment, or, as has most 
been said of Shakspeare, ‘‘ grows 
immortal in his own despite ;” but it 
cannot affect his highest claims to the 
— e and admiration of the world. 
Milton preferred Paradise Regained 
to Paradise Lost, does that strange 
mistake detract from our revering love? 
What would be our feeling towards 
erties, who should venture to allude to 
it as a proof that his works were un- 
of perusal, and decline an ex- 
amination of those works themselves on 
the ground that his perverse taste suf- 
ficiently proved his want of genius? 
Yet this is the mode by which popular 
Reviewers have attempted to depreciate 
Wordsworth—they have argued’ from 
his theories to his poetry, instead of ex- 
amining the poetry itself—as if their 
reasoning was better than the fact in 
question, or as if one eternal image set 
up in the stateliest region of poesy, had 
not value to outweigh all the truths 
of criticism, or to atone for all its 
efrors | 
Not only have Wordsworth’s merits 
been improperly rested on his system, 
but that system itself has been misrepre- 
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with nocommon baseness. From 
some of the attacks directed against it, 
areader might infer that it recommend- 
ed the choice of the meanest subjects, 
and their treatment in the meanest way ; 
it not only represented poetry 
§ atly employed on things in them- 
ves low and triviai, but that it forbad 
ue Clustering any delicate fancies about 
lem, or the shedding on them. any re- 
‘onciting and softening lustre. Multi. 
indeed, have wondered as- they 
Sm any persons should be 

ed by its perverse insipidities, but 

f critics should waste their ridicule 
“an author who resigned at once all 
usensions tothe poetic art. In reality, 
ms talumniated system has only refer- 
the diction, and to the subjects 
ity. It has merely taught, that 

ton of poetry is not different from 

rosé, and suggested that themes 

Pittie dwelt on, were not un- 
the bard’s divinest uses. Let 

ay examine what ground of 
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offence there is in the assertion or appli- 
cation of these positions. 

Some have as ta that by rejecting 
a diction as peculiar to poetry, Words- 
worth denied to it those qualities which 
are its essence, and those ‘‘ harmonious 
numbers” which its thoughts ‘ volun- 
tarily move.” Were his language equi- 
vocal, which it is not, the slightest 
glance at his works would shew that he 
could have no design to exclude from it 
the stateliest imaginings, the most fe- 
licitous allusions, or the choicest and 
most varied music. He objected only 
to a peculiar phraseology —a_ certain 
hacknied strain of inversion—which had 
been set upas distinguishing poetry from 
prose, and which, he contended, was 
> sd false in either. What is there 
of pernicious heresy in this, unless we 
make the crafty politician’s doctrine, 
that speech was given to man to con- 
ceal his thoughts, the great principle of 
poetry? If words are fitly combined 
only to convey ideas to the mind, each 
word having a fixed meaning in itself, 
no different mode of collocation can 
be requisite when the noblest senti- 
ment is to be embodied, from that 
which is proper when the dryest fact 
is to be asserted. Each term employ- 
ed by a poet has as determinate an 
office—as clearly means one thing as 
distinguished from all others—as a ma- 
thematician’s scientific phrases. If a 
poet wishes lucidly to convey a grand 
picture to the mind, there can be no 
reason why he should resort to another 
mode of speech than that which he 
would ete in delivering the plainest 
narrative. He will, of course, use other 
and probably more beautiful words, 
because they properly belong to his sub- 
ject; but he will not use any different 
order in their arrangement, because in 
both cases his immediate object is the 
same—the clear communication of his 
own_idea to the mind of his reader. And 
this is true not only of the chief object 
of the passage, but of every hinted allu- 
sion, or nice shade of feeling, which may 
adorn it. If by “poetic diction” is in- 
tended the vivid expression of ic 
thoughts, to annihilate it is to annihilate 
poetry; but if it means certain orna- 
mental phrases and forms of language 
not necessary to such expression, it is, 
at best, but a splendid error. Felicity 
of language can never be other than the 
distinct expression of felicitous thought. 


The only art of diction in — » a8 in 
prose, is the nice hodying of éach 


delicate vibration of the feelings, and 
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each soft shade of the images, in words 
which at once make us conscious of 
their most transient beauty. At all 
events, there was surely no offence in an 
individual’s rejecting the aid of a stile 
regarded as poetic, and relying for his 
fame on the naked majesty of his con- 
ceptions. The triumph is more signal 
when the Poet uses language as a mir- 
ror, clear, and itself invisible, to reflect 
his creations in their native hues,—than 
when he employs it as a stained and 
fallacious medium to exhibit its own 
varieties of tint, and to shew the objects 
which it partially reveals in its own pris- 
matic colouring. 

But it is said that the subjects of 
Wordsworth’s poetry are not in them- 
selves so lofty as those which his noblest 
predecessors have chosen. If this be 
true, and he has yet succeeded in dis- 
covering within them poetical affinities, 
or in shedding on them a new conse- 
cration, he » he not surely deserve ill 
of his species. He has left all our old 
objects of veneration uninjured, and has 
enabled us to recognize new ones in the 
= and familiar courses of our 

eing. The question is not whether 
there are more august themes than those 
which he has treated, but whether these 
last have any interest, as seen in the 


a which he has cast around them. 


they have, the benefits which he has 
conferred on humanity are more signal, 
and the triumph of his own powers Is 
more undivided and more pure, than if 
he had treated on subjects which we 
have been accustomed to revere. We 
are more indebted to one who opens 
to us a new and secluded pathway in 
the regions of fantasy with its own ver- 
dant inequalities and delicate overshad- 
ings of foliage, than if he had stepped 
majestically in the broad and_ beaten 
highway to swell the triumphant pro- 
cession of laurelled bards. Is it matter 
of accusation that a poet has opened 
visions of glory about the ordinary walks 
of life—that he has linked holiest asso- 
ciations to things which hitherto have 
been ed without emotion—that 
he has made beauty ‘‘a simple product 
of the common day?’ Shall he be de- 
nied the poetic faculty who without the 
attractions ‘of story—without the blan- 
dishments of diction—without even the 
aid of those associations which have en- 
crusted themselves around the oldest 
‘themes of the poet, has for many years 
excited the animosities of the most po- 
pular critics, and mingled the love and 
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admiration of his genius with the lif. 
blood of hearts neither unreflecting se 
ungentle ? 

But most of the subjects of y, 
Wordsworth, though not arrayed in any 
adventitious pomp, have a real and jp. 
nate grandeur. True it is, that he 
moves not among the regalities, but 
among the humanities of his art. Try 
it is, that his poetry does not “ make js 
bed and procreant cradle” in the 
*« jutting, frieze, cornice, or architraye” 
of the Ene edifices of human power, 
‘The universe, in its naked majesty, and 
man in the plain dignity of his nature 
ate his favourite themes. And is there 
no might, noglory, no sanctity in these? 
Earth has her own venerablenesses—her 
awful forests, which have darkened her 
hills for ages with tremendous gloom; 
her mysterious springs pouring out ever. 
lasting waters from unsearchable te. 
cesses ; her wrecks of elemental cop- 
tests ; her jagged rocks, monumental of 
an earlier world. The lowliest of her 
beauties has an antiquity beyond that 
of the pyramids. .The evening breeze 
has the old sweetness which it shed 
over the fields of Canaan, when Isaac 
went out to meditate. The Nile swells 
with its rich waters towards the bul- 
rushes of Egypt, as when the infant Mo- 
ses nestled among them, watched by the 
sisterly love of Miriam.  Zion’s hill 
has not passed away with its temple, 
nor lost its sanctity amidst the tumultu- 
ous changes around it, nor even by the 
accomplishment of that awful religion 
of types and symbols which once was 
enthroned on its steeps. The sun to 
which the poet turns his eye is the 
same which shone over Thermopylz; 
the wind to which he listens swept 
over Salamis, and scattered the arma- 
ments of Xerxes. Is a poet utterly 
deprived of fitting themes, to whom 
ocean, earth, and sky are open—who has 
an eye for the most evanescent of na- 
ture’s hues, and the most ethereal of 
her graces—who can “live in the raln- 

. . ” 
bow and play in the plighted clouds, 
or send into our hearts the awful lone- 
liness of regions ‘‘ consecrate to eldest 
time?”? Is there nothing in man, coD- 
sidered abstractedly from the distine- 
tions of this world—nothing in a being 
who is in the infancy of an immortal 
life—who is.lackeyed by “a thousand 
liveried angels”—who is even splendid 
in.ashes and pompous in the grave” —t 
awaken ideas of permanence, solemnity, 
and grandeur? Are there no themes 
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jently exalted for poetry in the 
ies of death and of life—in the 
jesires and hopes which have their 
resting-place near the throne of the 
Jin affections, strange and won- 

jrous in their working, and unconquer- 
sble by time, or anguish, or destiny? 
How little comparatively of allusion is 
there even in Shakspeare, whose genius 
will not be regarded as rigid or austere, 
to other venerablenesses than those of 
the creation, and to qualities less com- 
mon than the human heart! The very 
luxuries which surround his lovers—the 
ive sweetnesses which steal away 
the sting from his saddest catastrophes 
ate drawn from man’s universal im- 
munities, and the eldest sympathies of 
the universe. The divinity which 
« hedges his kings” is only humanity’s 
finer essence. ear 1s great 





Even his L 
in intellectual might ‘and in the 
terrible strangeness of his afflictions. 
While invested with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of his station, fe is froward, 
ein thankless—less than a child 
in his liberality and in his resentments ; 
but when he is cast abroad to seek a 
ing with the owl and to endure the 
pr the elements, and is only a poor 
despised old man, the exterior crust 
which a life of prosperity had hardened 
oer his soul is broken up by the vio- 
lence of his sorrows, his powers expand 
within his worn and wasted frame, 
his spirit awakens in its long-forgotten 
, and even in the wanderings 
of distraction gives hints of the pro- 
foundest philosophy, and manifests a 
ness of nature—a sweet and 
affecting courtesy—of which there 
was RO -Vestige in the days of his pride. 
The regality of Richard lies not in 
“compliment extern’”—the philosophy 
‘Mamlet has a princeliness above that 
' his tank—and the beauties of Imogen 
hed into her soul only by the se- 
est influences of creation. 
‘*he objects which have been usually 
eganded as the most poetical derive 
‘om the soul itself the far larger share 
‘Meir poetical qualities. All their 
power to elevate, to delight, or to awe 
» Whict not arise from mere 
#eolour, and proportion, is mani- 
ay drawn from the instincts common 
pecies. The affections have 
ns all.that they revere. 
ice, frieze, jutting, or architrave,” 
lestling-places for poetry, chiefly 
he symbols of feelings of 
duration in the hearts of 
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the beholders. A poet then who seeks 
at once for beauty and sublimity in 
their native home of the human soul— 
who resolves ‘‘ non sectari rivulos sed pe- 
tere fontes”—can hardly be accused with 
justice of rejecting the themes most 
worthy of a bard. His office is, indeed, 
more arduous than if he selected those 
subjects about which hallowing associ- 
ations have long clustered, snd which 
other poets have already rendered sacred. 
But if he can discover new depths of 
affection in the soul—or throw new 
tinges of loveliness on objects hitherto 
cominon, he ought not to be despised in 
proportion to the severity of the work, 
and the absence of extrinsic aid! 
Wordsworth’s persons are not invested 
with antique a 5h nar clad in the sym- 
bols of worldly pomp, but they are 
‘* apparelled in celestial light.” By his 

ower “ the bare earth and mountains 

are”? are covered with an imaginative 
radiance more holy than that which old 
Greek poets shed over Olympus. The 
world, as consecrated by his poetic wis- 
dom, is an enchanted scene—redolent 
with sweet humanity, and vocal with 
‘* echoes from heamea the grave.” 

We shall now attempt to express the 
reasons for our belief in Wordsworth’s 
genius, by first giving a few illustrations 
of his chief faculties, and then consider- 
ing them in their application to the uses 
of philosophical poetry. 

We allude first to the descriptive 
faculty, because though not the least 
popular, it is the lowest which Words- 
worth possesses. He shares it with 
many others, though few, we think, 
enjoy it in so eminent a degree. It is 
difficult, indeed, to select passages from 
his works which are merely descriptive ; 
but those which approach nearest to por- 
traiture, and are c imbued with fan- 
tasy, are master-pieces in their kind. 
Take, for example, the following pic- 
ture of masses of vapour receding among 
the steeps and summits of the mountains, 
after. a storm, beneath an azure sky ; 
the earlier part of which seems almost 
like another glimpse of Milton’s hea- 
ven ; and the conclusion of which im- 
presses us solemnly with the most awful 
visions of Hebrew prophecy: 

** A step, 

A single step, which freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen q 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul— 
The appearance instantaneously disclosed, 
Wasof a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 
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And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth 

Far sinking into splendour—without end ! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes and silver spires; 

And blazing terrace upon terrace high 

Uplifted: here serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed; there towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars, illumination of all gems ! 

O ’twas an unimaginable sight; 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and 

emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Beneath a shining canopy of state 

Stood fix’d; and fix’d resemblances were seen 

To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew prophets were beheld 

In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest power, 

For admiration and mysterious awe !” 
Excursion, B. II. 


Contrast with this the delicate grace 
of the following picture, which repre- 
sents the white doe of Rylstone—that 
most beautiful of mysteries—on her 
Sabbath visit to the grave of her sainted 
lady :-— 


** Soft—the dusky trees between 

And down the path through the open green 
Where is no living thing to be seen; 7 
And through yon gateway where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy beund, 
Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of God; 
-——Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe ! 
White is she as lily in June; 
And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven; 
Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 
A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

= * _ 7 
What harmonious pensive changes 
‘Wait upon her as she ranges 
Round and through this pile of state, 
Overthrown and desolate ! 
Now a step or two her way 
Is through space of open day, 
Where the enamour’d sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright; 
Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 
Falls upon her like a breath, 


With perfect cunning framed, as well 


Of stone and ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
That doth the living stars repel, 


And where no flower hath leave to dwe}y 
* * * * 


Her’s are eyes serenely bright, 

And on she moves—with pace how light! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf, with flowers bestrown ; 
And in this way she fares, till at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she lays her down ; 
Gently as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchor’d vessel’s side ; 
Even so, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly.” 

White Doe of Rylstone, Canto I. 


What, as mere description, can be 
more masterly than the following pic. 
ture of the mountain solitude, where a 
dog was found, after three imonths’ 
watching by his master’s body—though 
the touches which send the feeling of 
deep loneliness into the soul, and the 
bold imagination which represents the 
huge recess as visited by elemental pre- 
sences, are produced by higher than de- 
scriptive powers ?— 

** It was a Cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June December’s snow; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 


Pathway, or cultivated land ; 
From trace of human foot or hand. 


There, sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the Tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud; 
And mists that spread the flying shroud, 
And sun-beams ; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past, 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast.” 


We must abstain from farther exam- 
ples of the descriptive faculty, and allude 
to that far higher gift which Words 
worth enjoys in his profound acquaint- 
ance with the sanctities of the soul. 
He does not make us feel the strength 
of the passions, by their violent contests 
in a transient storm, but the measure- 
less depth of the affections when 
they are stillest and most holy. We 
often meet in his works with little pas 

in which we seem almost to cov- 
template the well-springs of pure emo 
tion and gentle pathos, and to see the 
old clefts in the rock of humanily 
whence they arise. In these we my 
not rarely perceive the true elemcnts 
tales of the purest sentiment and most 
genuine tragedies. No poet has done 
such justice to the depth and the ful- 
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ness of maternal love. What, for in- 
, can be more tear-moving than 
exclamations of a mother, who 
oe seven years has heard no tidings of 
sn only child, abandoning the false stay 
ofa pride which ever does unholy vio- 


knce to the sufferer ?— 


« Neglect me! no, I suffer’d long 
From that ill thought ; and, being blind, 
Said, “« Pride shall help me in my wrong; 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed :” and that is true; 
I’ve wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 
My son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour, or of gain, 
Oh! do not dread thy mother’s door; 
Think not of me with grief or pain : 
] now can see with better eyes; 
And worldly grandeur I despise, 

‘And fortune with her gifts and lies.” 


How grand and fearful are the follow- 
ing conjectures of her agony !— 


“Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maim’d, mangled by inhuman men; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den; 
Or hast been summon’d to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep.” 


And how triumphant does the great 
instinct r in its vanquishing even 
the dread of mortal chilness—asking 
and looking for spectres—and con- 





cluding that their appearance is not 
e, because they come not to its 
intense Cravings :— 


“ Tlook for ghosts ; but none will force 
Their way to me : ’tis falsely said 
That ever there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 

For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite.” 


Of the same class is the poem on the 
death of a noble youth, who fell in at- 
tempting to bound overa chasm of the 
Wharf, and left his mother childless.— 
Whata volume of thought is there in 
é little stanzas which follow :— 

fora lover the lady wept, 
~ &solate she might borrow 
death, and from the passion of death, — 
yl Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

Sie weeps not for the wedding-day, 
hy | was to be to-morrow : 

was a farther-looking hope, 
- mer'e'ts @ mother’s sorrow ! 


sete we are made to feel not only the 
—_ Of maternal affection, but its 
m ee fron marek lovers. The last, 
a tendency to 

iin ebdaty--groy, estan 
us fixes even..on. those things 
ve. swallowed its hopes, and 
Mmiem.into its likeness. Death 
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itself thus becomes a passion to. one 
whom it has bereaved ; or the waters 
which flowed over the object of once 
happy love, become a solace to the 
mourner, who nurses holy visions by 
their side. But an instinct which has 
none of that tendency to go beyond 
itself, when its only object is lost, has 
no earthly relief, but is left utterly deso- 
late. The hope of a lover looks chiefly 
to a single point of time as its goal ;— 
that of a mother is spread equally over 
existence, and when cut down, at once 
the blossoming expectations of a whole 
life are withered for ever. 

Can any thing be more true or intense 
than the following description of re- 
morse, rejecting the phantoms of super- 
stitious horror as powerless, and repre- 
senting lovely and uncomplaining forms 
of those whose memories the sufferer 
had dishonoured by his errors, casting 
their silent looks perpetually upon him : 
** Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies, Beautiful regards 
Were turn’d on me—the face of her I loved; 

The wife and mother pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable !” 

We will give but one short passage 
more to shew the depth of Words- 
worth’s insight into our nature—but it 
is a passage which we think unequalled 
in its kind in the compass of poetry. 
Never surely was such a glimpse of 
beatific vision opened amidst mortal af- 
fliction; such an elevation given to 
seeming weakness ; such consolation 
ascribed to bereaved love by the very 
heightening of its own intensities. The 
poet contends, that those whom we re- 
gard as dying broken-hearted for the loss 
of friends, do not really perish through 
despair; but have such vivid prospects 
of heaven, and such a present sense 
that those who have been taken from 
them are waiting for them there, that 
they wear themselves away in longings 
after the reality, and so hasten to enjoy 
it -— 





** Full oft the innocent sufferer sees 
Too clearly; feels too vividly ; and longs 
To realize the vision with intense 
And overconstant yearning—there—there lies 
The excess by which the balance is destroy’d. 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endow’d, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 
To extasy ; and, all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of limitless desires.” 

But the imaginative faculty. is. that 





with which Wordsworth is most emi- 
nently gified. As the term IMAGINA- 
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TION is Often very loosely employed, it 
will be necessary for us here to state as 
clearly as possible our idea of its mean- 
ing. In our sense, it is that power by 
which the spiritualities of our nature and 
the sensible images derived from the mate- 
rial univérse are commingled at the will of 
the possessor. It has thus a two-fold 
operation—the bodying forth of feelings, 
sentiments, and ideas, in beautiful and 
majestic forms, and giving to them 
local habitations; and the informing 
the ‘colours and the shapes of mat- 
ter with the properties of the soul. 
The first of these workings of the fa- 
culty supplies the highest excellences 
of the orator, and of the philosophic 
bard. When Sophocles represents the 
eternal laws of morality as ‘‘ produced 
in’ the pure regions of celestial air — 
having the Olympian alone for their 
arent—as not subject to be touched by 
the decays of man’s mortal nature, or to 
be shaded by oblivion—for the divinity 
is mighty within them, and waxes not 
old:”’* itis this which half gives to them 
a majestic personality, and dimly figures 
out their attributes. By the same pro- 
cess, the imaginative faculty, aiming at 
results less sublime but more definite 
and complete, gave individual shape to 
luves, graces, and affections, on en- 
dowed them with the breath of life. By 
this process, it shades over the sorrows 
which it describes by the beauties and 
the graces. of nature, and tinges with 
gentle colouring the very lan of 
affliction. In the second mode of its 
operation, on the other hand, it moves 
over the universe like the spirit of God 
on. the face of the waters, and peoples it 
with. glorious shapes, as in the reek 
2a ogy, or sheds on it a consecrating 
iance, and imparts to it an intense 


sympathy,, as in the poems of these 


more reflective days. Although a har- 
monizing faculty, it can by the law of 
its essence only act on things which 
have an inherent likeriess, "Te brings 
out the secret affinities of its objects ; 





* This e .of. the noblest in- 
stanees of the moral sublime—is from the 
Theban Gidipus, where. it is uttered by the 
Chorus on some of the profane scoffs of the 
fated’ locasta: © ' | 
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but it cannot combine things which ha. 
ture has not:prepared for union, becays. 
it does not add, but transfuses, Hence 
there can be no wild incongruity, 
splendid confusion in its works. Then 
which are’ commonly regarded ag jt, 
productions in the metaphorical speeches 
of ** Irish eloquence,” are their very te- 
verse, and may serve by contrast to ex. 
plain its realities. The highest ang 
purest of its efforts are when the jp. 
tensest elements of the human soul are 
mingled inseparably with the vastes; 
majesties of the universe; as wher 
Lear identifies his age with that of the 
heavens, and calls on them to avenge 
his wrongs by their community of lot: 
and where Timon “ fixes his ‘everlast. 
ing mansion upon the beached shore of 
the salt flood,” that ** once a day with 
its embossed froth the turbulent surge 
may cover him,” scorning human tears, 
but desiring the vast ocean for his eter. 
nal mourner! 

Of this transfusing and reconciling 
faculty—whether its office be to “cloath 
upon,” or to spiritualize —Mr. Words. 
worth is, in the * ‘zhest degree, master. 
Of this abundant proofs will be found 
in the latter portion of this article ; at pre- 
sent we will only give a few examples. 
The first of these is one of the grandest 
instances of noble daring, completely 
successful, which poetry exhibits. After 
a magnificent picture of a single yew- 
tree, and a fine allusion to its readiness 
to furnish spears for old battles, the 
poet proceeds : 

' But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 


Join’d in 6ne solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks!—and each particular trunk a 
growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Upcoiling, and inveterately convolved,— 
Not uninformed by fantasy and looks 
That threaten the profane ;—a pillar’d shade 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
. Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose deck’d 
By unrejoicing berries, ghostly shapes 
May meet at noon-tide— Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight—Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow—there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scatter’d o’er 
With altars undisturb’d of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 

 Tolie, and listen to the mountain fiood 
Murmuring from Glamarara’s inmost caves.” 


Let the reader, when that first glow 
of intuitive admiration which this pa 
sage cannot fail to inspire is past, loo 
back on the ‘exquisite gradations by 
which it naturally proceeds from mer 
déseription to the sublime personifice- 












iin of the most awful abstractions, and 
the union of their fearful shapes in 
ange worship, or in listening to the 
deepest’ of mature’s voices. ‘The first 
lines—in indeed with epithets 
drawn from the operations of mind, and 
therefore giving them an imaginative 
; for the most part, a mere 
of the august brotherhood of 
trees, though their very sound is in 
more august accordance with their 
than most of the examples 
| produced of * echoes to the 
Having completely set before 
us the mage of the scene, the poet be- 
ins that enchantment bv which it is to 
converted amto a fitting temple for 
the noontide spectres of Death and 
Time, by the general intimation that it is 
“not uninformed by fantasy and looks 
that threaten the profane’”’—then by 
the mere epithet pillared gives us the 
more particular feeling of a fane—then, 
reference to the actual circumstances 
ieeelen floor of red-brown hue, 
‘to.us the peculiar features of 
thescene which thus he is hallowing— 
and atlast gives to the roof and its ber- 
fies a strange. air of unrejoicing festi- 
rity-until, we are prepared for the in- 
troduction of the phantasms, and feel 
thatthe scene d be fitted to no less 
J a conclave. The place, 
1 losing one of its individual 
sy is'decked for the reception of 
these:noon-tide shades, and we are pre- 
paredito muse on them with unshrink- 
ng eyes. How by a less adventurous 
butnot-less delightful process, does the 
impart;to an-evening scene on the 
Neier ae Richmond, 


‘ham e serenity of 
his Own heart, and tinge it with softest 
andsaddest hues of the fancy and the 

ions! «The verses have.all the rich- 
ness of Collins, to. whom they allude, 

r a more d and uni- 
than is found in his 
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“ How fichly glows the water’s breast 
~ Before us d with evening hues, 
Aue, Tacting thus the-crimson west, 
The boat her silent course pursues ! 
k.the backward stream ! 
nt past so smiling ! 
ce, with faithless gleam, 
<<a bitere beguiling. 
ots ae hard all 
the youthful bard allure ; 
Sg flowing . 
fate go with him to the tomb. 
iar his fonddeceit, 
phe must die in sorrow ! 
“Pot.cherish dreams so sweet, 


ind p in may come to-morrow? 
ity Mac.—No. 82. 
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Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
.O Thames! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair river! come to me. 
O glide, fair stream ! for ever so, 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 
Till all our minds for ever flow, 
As thy deep waters now are flowing. 


Vain thought !—Yet.be as now thou art, 
That in thy waters may be seen 

The image of a poet’s heart, 
How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 


The following delicious sonnet, in- 
spied by the same scene, is one of 
the latest effusions of its author. We 
do not here quote it on account of 
its sweet and intense recollection of 
one of the divinest of poets — nor 
of the fine unbroken ligament .by 
which the harmony listened to by the 
later bard is connected with that which 
the earlier drank in, by the lineage of 
the songsters who keep up the old ra- 
vishment — but of that imaginative 
power, by which a sacredness is im- 
parted to the place and to the birds, as 
though they performed unresting wor- 
ship in the most glorious of cathedrals. 


‘* Fame.tells of groves from England far away—* 
Groves that inspire the nightingale to trill 

And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatch’d, her ever-varying lay ; 
Such bold report I venture to gainsay : 

For I have heard the choir of Richmond-lill 
Chaunting with indefatigable bill ; 

While I bethought me of a distant day ; 

When, haply under shade of that same wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 

Plied steadily between those willowy shores, 

The sweet-soul’d Poet of the Seasons stood— 
Listening, and listening long, in rapturous mvod, 
Ye heavenly birds | to your progenitors. 


The following “Thought of a Briton 
on the subjugation of Switzerland,” has 
an elemental grandeur imbued with the 
intensest sentiment, which places it 
among the highest efforts of the ima- 
ginative faculty. 


**-Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountaims; each a mighty voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music,, Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against lim; but hast vainly striven, 
Thou from thine Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. : 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft ; 
Then cleave, O cleave, to that which still is left ; 
For, high-soul’d maid, what sorrow would it be, 
That mountain-floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee !” 





* Wallachia is the country alluded to. 
Vou. XIV. 
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We have thus feebly attempted to 
give some glimpse into the essence of 
Wordsworth’s powers—of his skill in 
delineating the eh of creation—of his 
insight into the spirit of man—and of 
his imaginative faculty. How he has ap- 
plied these gifts to philosophical poetry, 
and what are the results of his con- 
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templation, by their aid, on the extern,! 
universe—human _ life—individual cho. 
racter—the vicissitudes of individual 
fortune—society at large—and the pro. 
spects of the species—we shall next pro~ 
ceed more particularly to examine. 
T.N.T 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 





DEATH AND CHARACTER OF M. DE 


Tue following interesting particulars 
are extracted from a work, of which 
only very few copies have been printed 
for the purpose of being presented to 
friends. Respecting the work itself, the 
authoress et a nothing more to be 
known than this :—Immediately after 
the death of M. Suard, one of his inti- 
mate friends, M. Garat, a member of 
the Institute of France, undertook to 
ponguas for publication Memoirs of his 
ife, character, and writings.* Suard’s 
widow, a sister of the late celebrated 
bookseller, Panckouke, and well known 
herself as a writer of talents and feeling, 
gave her assent. She was, however, by 
no means pleased with such fragments 
of M. Garat’s work as were submitted 
to her inspection ; and this avowed dis- 
satisfaction seems to have interrupted 
farther communications, or at least to 
have made them more rare. This mis- 
understanding probably originated in 
difference of opinion concerning men 
and things connected with the revolu- 
tion. The lady speedily resolved to 
apprise the friends of her deceased hus- 
band, that she neither sanctioned nor 
thought well of the picture of him 
which M. Garat was delineating, but 
that she would herself attempt to paint 
the amiable character and mild virtues 
of the man to whom she was indebted 
for all the happiness of her life, and the 
recollection of whom can alone cheer 
and embellish the remainder of her days. 
Admitting even that instead of bearin 
the title of Essais de Mémoires de M. 
Suard (322 pp. 12mo.) ‘a great part of 
the work o _rather, in ibe opinion of 
some of its readers, to be called res, 
or Souvenirs de Madame Suard, still this 
circumstance cannot detract from its 
intrinsic value ; and no feeling heart can 
remain unmoved by the impressive por- 
traiture ofa pair possessing extraordinary 


* Since publi: -d under the title of Mé- 
moires historiques sur la Vie de Mr. Suard, 
sur ses Ecritsvet sur le 18me Siecle, par D. J. 
Garat 2 vols. svo. Paris, 1820. 





CONDORCET. BY MADAME SUARD, 
qualities of mind and heart, and infinite. 
ly blest in each other in adversity as 
well as prosperity. Contemporary history 
will not pass over various episodes of 
these Memoirs, one of which, perhaps 
the most remarkable of them, is » 4 
joined. 


In the summer of 1794, M. Suard 
and his wife resided at a country-house 
which they possessed at Fontenai, near 
Paris. e had spent a few days in 
Paris, says Madame Suard, and on our 
return were informed that a man of 
strange appearance, in pantaloons, with 
a shabby cap and a long beard, had 
called twice at Fontenai, and was ex- 
tremely disappointed at our absence. 
Next morning our maid-servant entered 
my room in great alarm. ‘ Madame,” 
cried she, ‘a hideous fellow, witha pro- 
digious beard, has just called, and | 
have conducted him to M. Suard.” 

[ immediately suspected that it might 
be'some proscribed person, in quest of 
an asylum and protection, but took 

ood care to conceal this conjecture 
rom.the maid, who was a patriot. On 
the other hand, I laughed at her fear of 
the stranger’s long beard, and said, he 
was no doubt a messenger sent upon 
some:errand or other by one of our ac- 
quaintance.--She left the room, and 
presently M. Suard entered and hastily 
desired me to give him the keys of the 
meat-safe and the wine, and some snufl. 
** Good God! what is the matter, my 
dear?” said I, handing to him what he 
asked for. ‘* You shall know all,” re- 
lied he, as hastily as before, ‘ but stay 
ere, you must not come up stalls. 
Such a prohibition was quite new (0 
me, and he immediately added, ‘“ You 
will remain below—won’t you?”— 
*« Certainly I will,” replied I, thoroughly 
convinced of his kind intentions. 1W° 
hours elapsed before I again saw M. Sv- 
ard. I had meanwhile risen, and as ™Y 
room had two windows, one of which 
looked towards the door of the court 
yard, I observed a man going awéy, 








1820. ] 
4 though I could only see his back, 
S his n= and figure cmnibel my pro- 
found pity. He was feeling, without 
ing round, in both his coat pockets 

fr something that he did not find. 
When he was gone, M. Suard came 
snd informed me that it was our old in. 
imate friend M. de Condorcet. How 
did I rejoice that I had not 

been the first who saw him! An in- 
voluntary exclamation of horror would 
have escaped me at his altered condi- 
tion; it would have betrayed him, and 
me oe inexpressible cam 
prehensive est, as a proscribed per- 
Pe should bring seule or psa 
danger upon a generous wife who had 
aflorded bim an asylum and wished to 
detain him, he had quitted her in spite 
of her entreaties: The man who was 
once beloved by all who knew him, 
who was distinguished by the epithet of 
the feed, the kind, aud who had moved 
inthe highest circles, had for three 
days endured hunger and thirst, and 
had no other bed than the quarries 
the side of the road to Fontenai : 
he had been wounded by the fall- 
ing of a stone upon his leg, and with- 
out passport he durst not shew himself 
aly where except at our house. » His 
situation could not but move me to the 
= of my heart, and all that had 
‘some time past alienated us from 
ach other was instantly forgotten.* 
Theunparalleled friendship alone, which 
for sixteen years had embellished my 
life, and had surpassed almost every 
idea that 1 could form of this connec- 
on, was now present to my remem- 


MS had furnished him with 
a plentiful meal and a supply of 
if, which had lately become an. in- 
ispensable nece to him. I had 
«Sena packet of the latter to M. Suard, 
i was extremely vexed to find this 
very packet lying upon the floor as I 
used through the hall. This was 
mat he had missed before he opened 
door of the court-yard; and I am 


Al 





















& which induced him to go 
“house at Clamart in hopes of ob- 
stuff, for he could not want 
Tetréeshments after the breakfast 
“he had taken, M. Suard had 
en him some. linen for his 
@ leg, and a Horace to amus 
fas the revolution which had e¢s- 
-C cet; as well as M. Garat, 





to the 
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him during the day, and had appointed 
him to call again at our house at dusk in 
the evening. 

He had asked M.Suard whether he 
could afford him an asylum. M.Suard 
replied, that he would cheerfully sacri- 
fice his own life for him, but that he 
could not dispose of mine; he would 
speak to me, though he was sure that 
my sentiments would correspond with 


his. Condorcet answered, ‘‘ That I am 
perfectly convinced of.” ‘“ But,’ ob- 
served M. Suard, ‘‘we live in a very 


bad commune, and if you were to remain 
here, you would yourself be exposed to 
the greatest danger, for we have but 
one maid-servant, and her we cannot 
depend upon: still [ hope, without risk 
either to you or to my wife, to be able 
to lodge you for one night. I shall now 
go immediately to Paris to see some of 
our old friends, and if possible to pro- 
cure a passport for you. Return at 
eight o’clock this evening, when the 
maid shall be out of the way; we will 
find you accommodation for the night, 
and then, provided with a passport, you 
will be shile to go whither you think 
proper.” 

e acknowledged to M. Suard, that 
he apprehended most danger in the early 
part of the day, but was less concerned 
about the evening. He did not dissem- 
ble the pain which he felt on account 
of the course of public affairs and the 
state of the party to which his ambi- 
tious hopes had induced him to attach 
himself ; arid I have it in my power to 
affirm that he was certainly not the,au- 
thor of the scandalous papers against 
the King, which appeared in a periodi- 
cal pial licatieds of the time, subscribed 
with his name. He had indeed per- 
mitted the publisher to use his name, 
but this man had abused that liberty in 
the most unwarrantable manner. 

M. Suard walked to Paris and return- 
ed-much fatigued, but in high spirits, 
because Cabanis, the physician, had 
procured him a passport.. My joy was 
equal to his. e gave our servant per- 
mission to go out till ten o’clock, and 
fastened the door of the staircase lead- 
ing to our apartments, so that there was 
no other way to them than through the 
garden. 

Condorcet was acquainted with this 
arrangement : it was intended that he 
should sleep on the sofa in the hall, 
whither provisions, wine, linen, snuff, 
and whatever else he could want were 
earried. -l told M: Suard that, as there 
was danger, (for the municipal officers 
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might appear, and then we should all 
three have been lost,) I would: share it 
and see the poor fugitive also; certain 
that my sincere pity would give him- 
pleasure. M.Suard assented; but we 
waited for him in vain till ten o’clock. 
We thought it probable that he might 
be gone to Auteuil, where his wife and 
daughter resided; but on our paying a 
visit in the evening of the next day to a 
neighbour, he asked those about him, 
among whom was M. Suard, whether 
they had heard that the person found 
dead that morning in the prison of 
Bourg-la-Reine was supposed to be M. 
de Condorcet? M. Suard was thunder- 
struck. ‘‘ Pray, Sir,” said he, ‘‘speak 
softly, that my wife may not hear you, 
and tell me what you know of the 
affair.’ He then related that on the 
preceding day, a stranger had entered 
the abiidinensd at Clamart (near Fon- 
tenai) and asked for 3; shortly after- 
wards some municipal officers arrived, 
and being struck by his dress, they en+ 
quired who he was, whither he was 
going, and insisted on the production 
of his papers: As his answers betrayed 


embarrassment and he had no 

to exhibit, they declared that they 
would take him to Bourg-la-Reine ; but 
being unable to walk, he was conveyed 


thither in a cart, and found dead next 
morning in the prison. His shirt, of 
very fine linen, was marked with the 
letter C, and in his pockets was found 
some money and a Horace. These cir- 
cumstances placed the matter beyond 
all doubt. news of his deplorable 
fate, when afterwards communicated to 
me, costme many bitter tears. 
I shall here take the liberty of intro- 
ducing a rait of M. -Condorcet, 
which I sketched long before the revos 
lutiog, and in which not one quality or 
virtue ean to — —— 
net act sess. ilst residin 
in the coun ame after I had-beoonte 
acquainted with this philosopher, whose 
conversation was highly interesting to 
me, I wrote as follows to M. Suard :— 
._ **My philosopher often convinces me 
boca truth nee a — which he 
» namely, that we be- 
come better in cessloclare of a good 
man. We feel indeed and. ? 
in the proximity of the mild and kindly 
virtues. It seems as they com- 
t to those ‘them some- 
tty passions ate silenced, sorrow 
isa and the éoul feels péace 
and Content in their converse: This 
impression I have many times experi- 
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enced in the company of our won 
friend, Condorcet. The pleasure whe 
I receive. from it, does not Spring so 
much from that luxuriance of ideas 
which at the same time embraces the 
natural and moral sciences, and what. 
ever belongs to fancy and taste *; neithe; 
does it result from that. penetration an4 
sagacity which detect the whole map 
from a single word that escapes him: 
while on the other hand he is blind to 
all the defects of those who are dear ty 
his heart. The pleasure which his 
ei aflords me, arises from the feel. 
ing of his steadfast and invariable kind. 
ness,’ which cay Gary compared with a 
copious spring, that is constantly flow. 
ing without ever being exhausted; it 
proceeds from that friendly attention 
which anticipates every wish and is the 
more gratifying; because from the com. 
plete forgetfulness of self, it has not the 
slightest appearance of a sacrifice ; from 
the affectionate indulgence which ep- 
courages us to expose to him a hundred 
little foibles; which he pities as if he 
shared them with us; from that sub. 
lime simplicity which seems not even to 
suspect the admiration awakened by his 
yirtues and the astonishment excited by 
the capacity and superiority of his um 
derstanding; from that natural conde- 
scehsion, which, even when interesting 
itself in the most trivial thingst, loses 
none of its characteristic greatness; it 
arises from that perfect composure re- 
specting every thing that concerns him- 
self alone, whereas he is roused into 
the utmost activity whenever misfortune 
or friendship claims his aid ; from that 
pure philanthropy, which is ever ready 
to exert all its energies and to make any 
sacrifice, even-of its own reputation; 
from that utter indifference to personal 
wrongs, while the least injustice done 
to thé objects of his love kindles in him 
a zeak which one would not suppose to 
be compatible with the natural mildness 
of his disposition}, and the excess of 





i. 


* Condorcet was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Voltairé’s genius, and could repeat without 
in error fifty verses of his tragedies after 
h them once recited. 

conversing with women he would 
talk about ribbons and lace, as ee as 
upon metaphysics and history with men. 
ov fatty t ink that in this point he was 
never equaled. People might say whatever 
they pleased of him, he remained perfectly 
indifferent; but he became a lion when the 
principles or persons of his friends were at- 
d. He was particularly attached to" 
more than four or five, Messrs. Turgot and 
D’Alembert, the Duchess d’Anville and us: 
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could not have been excused one of the tenderést affections of my 
by his friends themselves, except be- heart. But.what would one not forgive 
cquse it was in him: the excess of a_ so happy a combination of mildness, 
yittue. In the space of twelve years I generosityt, kindness—of virtues so na- 
have known him to be guilty of but one tural, that the respect due to them is 
great injustice of this kind*, which absorbed in the love which they in- 
pained me much, because it wounded spire!’ 








jETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 


BY M. SAY. 
3 LETTER III. whole of the obstacles by which pro- 
~~ ‘Str, duction is impeded. Many of these im- 


‘Wg have hitherto founded our discus- pediments will be discovered gradually 
sions upon the supposition of an inde- during the progress of the science. of 
faite libert , allowing a nation to carry political economy; others, perhaps, 
(othe utmost extent production of every will never be ascertained, but many of 
description ; and it appears to me that great influence may already be observed, 
have proved that if this hypothesiscould either in the natural or political order of 
be tealized, a nation so circumstanced things. 

would be able to purchase all its produc- In the natural order, the production 
fins. From this faculty and from the of alimentary commodities is more 
patural and perpetual desire of men to rigidly limited than that of furniture 
ameliorate their condition, an infinite and clothing. Although mankind stands 
multiplication of individuals and of in need of a much greater quantity, in 
atifications would infallibly arise. weight and value, of alimentary goods 
But the course of events is different. than of all other sorts of produce to- 
ire and the abusés of social order gether, yet commodities of this descrip- 
have set limits to this faculty of produc- tion cannot be brought from any con- 
tio; and the examination of those siderable distance, for they are difficult 
its by leading us back into the ex- to transport, and the care of them is ex- 
ing world, will serve to prove the pensive. As to those which may grow 
mth of the doctrine established in my upon the territory of a nation, they aré 
reatise. on political economy, that the confined within boundaries, which the 
bstaclés to production are the real im- improvement of agriculture and increase 
iments to the sale and disposal of of capitals engaged therein may certainly 
toduc extend {, but which will always be sure 
1 do not pretend to point out the to exist. Arthur Young thinks that 

















‘This alludes to his attack on M. Neckar, from which none of his friends could dissuade 
tim, though at all other times he was ready to do whatever they desired. On this 
becasion IM. de Condorcet advocated Turgot’s cause against M. Neckar, and he was the 
© vehement, because he was more attached to the person of M. Turgot than to 

uitical principles. It was after this attack that D’Alembért' gave him the appella- 

nOl le mouton enragé—the mad sheep. It was D’Alembert too who first called him, on 
account of the extraordinary habitual serenity of his temper—‘‘a volcano covered with 







at 
The had but few personal wants, and gave away almost all that he possessed. 
+ +HE principal obstacles to agricultural improvement in France are, first, the residence 
me Tich proprietors and great capitalists in towns, and particularly in an immense capi- 
=; ity Cannot acquire a knowledge of the ameliorations in which their capitals might be 
pioyed ; nor can they watch over the appli¢ation of those funds so as'to obtain a corre- 
onan increase of income. Secondly, it would be in vain for any particular secluded 
mto double its produce: it Can now scarcely get rid of what it already produces, for 
$004 cross roads, and industrious neighbouring towns. Industrious towns con- 
ai produce, and fabricate in exchange articles of manufacture, which containi 

tie in a less compass can be carried toa greater distance. This is the princi sal 
lent to the increase of French agriculture. The multiplication of smalf navigable 
8G good cross-roads well maintained, would greatly augment the value of rural 
_f jut these objects would require local administrations chosen by the inhabitants, 
Only on the good of the country. The markets exist, but nothing is done to se- 
, veneht of them, magistrates chosen in the interest of the central authority, 
invariably fiscal or political agents, or, what is still ‘worse, agents of police. 
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France does not produce more than half 
the alimentary produce which she is 
capable of producing. Suppose he is 
right in this ; suppose even that with a 
more perfect agricultural system, France 
were to obtain double her present quan- 
tity of rural produce, without employin 
more agricultural labourers*, she woul 
then possess 45 millions of inhabitants 
at liberty to devote themselves to all 
other occupations exclusive of agricul- 
ture. Her manufactures would find 
better markets in the country than at 
present, because the country would be 
more productive, and the surplus would 
be sold among the manufacturing popu- 
Jation itself. p Ws would not be worse 
fed than at present, but they would in 
general be better provided with articles 
of manufacture ; with better dwellings, 
superior household goods, finer clothing, 
and with objects of utility, instruction, 
and entertainment, which are now re- 
served for a very small number of peo- 
ple. The rest of the population is still 
rude and barbarous. 

But in proportion as the manufac- 
turing class increased, alimentary pro- 
duce would become more in demand 
and dearer with relation to manufac- 
tures. The latter would produce dimi- 
nished profits and wages, which would 
discourage those engaged in such bran- 
ches of industry ; hence it is easy to con- 
ceive how the restrictions which nature 
imposes on agricultural production, 
limit the produce of manufacture. But 
this effect, like all which happens na- 
turally and results from the nature of 
things, would be very gradual, long fore- 
seen, and attended with fewer inconve- 
niences than any other possible combi- 
nation. 

Admitting the limits thus set by na- 
ture to the production of provisions, 
and, indirectly, of all other commodities, 
it may be bed how it happens that 
very industrious countries, such as Eng- 
land, where capital abounds and com- 
munications are easy, find the sale of 
their s impeded long before their 

icultural produce has attained its ut- 
most limit. Is there then some un- 
soundness— some concealed disease, 





- * This supposition is very admissible, 
since in England three fourths of the popu- 
lation inhabit towns, and consequently are 
not employed in agricultural pursuits. A 

try supporting 60 millions of inhabi- 
te t therefore be well cultivated by 
18 mins of agricultural labourers; at 
' Which number the cultivators of France are 
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which preys upon them? There , 
: . Te 
ecangy several, which will successive} 
shew themselves; but I already 7 
ceive one — immense — fatal tap le og 
serving the most serious attention, _ 
Suppose some individual, a collect, 
of public revenue for instance, were {, 
take up his residence in the neighboy; 
hood of each commercial, manufacty;. 
ing, or agricultural establishment, ang 
without increasing the goodness of the 
produce, its utility, or the quality by 
which it becomes an object of desire 
and demand, were nevertheless to jp. 
crease the costs of its production: what 
I ask, would be the consequence? 
The value which is set on a commodity. 
even where the means of obtaining it 
exist f, depends on the enjoyment and 
utility which it is expected to afford. 
In proportion as its price rises, many 
persons cease to think it worth the ex. 
pense which it occasions, and thus the 
number of buyers is diminished. 

Besides, since taxes do not augment 
the profits of the producer, yet increase 
the price of all produce, the incomes of 
producers become insufficient to pur- 
chase the produce, the moment its price 
is raised by an accident such as that 
which 1 am about to describe. 

Let us represent this effect by nun- 
bers, in order to pursue it to its remotest 
consequences. It will be well worth 
the trouble of examination, if it enable 
us to discern one of the principal causes 
of the evil which menaces every indus. 
trious nation of the earth. Already the 
troubles of England forewarn other 
countries of the miseries reserved for 
them. They will be more painful 
wherever a more robust temperament 
excites to a greater developement of in- 
dustry; which if unrepressed may even- 
tually produce the happiest results ; but 
will otherwise end in the most terrible 
convulsions. 

If the manufacturer who produces a 

iece of stuff, after distributing amongst 
bis assistants and himself a sum of 30 


francs for the productive services which 


en 





+ A man’s means of acquisition are the 
profits which he derives from his industry, 
his capital, and his lands. Consumers who 
have neither industry, capital, nor land, 
spend only what they levy from the profits 
of the former. In all cases every one has4 
limited revenue ; and though the possesso's 
of very large incomes can sacrifice 2 great 
quantity of money for very trivial enjoy 
ments, it must be allowed that the dearer 


7 eo gratification is, the jess it is consider 
indi 


spensable. 
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have been employed in the fabrication 
of the piece, is moreover compelled to 
six francs to the receiver of taxes, 
either he must cease to make stuffs, or 
he must sell them for 36 francs the 
riece.* But when this piece of stuff 
comes thus to be valued at 36 francs, 
those. who produced it and have a 
ived, all together, 30 francs, will 
be.able to buy five-sixths of the 
ame article of which they could pre- 
viously’ purchase the whole; he who 
hefore could purchase a yard, must now 
be restricted to five-sixths of a yard, and 
on.: 
» The producer of corn who pays to 
another receiver a duty of six francs, 
onasack of corn, of which the pro- 
ductive services have cost 30 francs, 
must now obtain 36 francs for his sack 
instead of 30. It follows that the pro- 
ducers of corn and stuffs, when pur- 
either of those yw yve ‘ae 
uire by their gains five-sixths o 
dept. 
_As this effect is seen in these two 
commodities reciprocally, it may also 
take in other articles. ithout 
: the state of the question, it is 
easy to suppose that producers, in what- 
evet species of produce they may be oc- 
oped, have occasion for liquors, colo- 
ial produce, lodgings, amusements, ob- 
jects of convenience and luxury. These 
commodities they will find dearer, and be 
unable to pay for them with their reve- 
nues, such as they are, according to the 
mak which they occupy among the 
rn ‘Upon the hypothesis which 
wehave taken for our example, there 
will always remain a sixth part of the 
produce unsold. 
Tme it is, that the six francs taken 
the: collector go to some one; and 
whom the collector represents 
public functionaries, military men, or 
ie:creditors) may employ this money 
Lodiaining the remaining sixth part, 
uther of the sack of corn, or the piece 
ofstuff, or of any other produce. is 
ted is just what actually happens. 
it it be observed that this con- 
Hon is entirely at the expense 
‘Mi producers; and that if the col- 
, Of those by whom he is authoriz- 
ime asixth part of the produce, 
== producers are thereby compelled to 
"eupon the remaining five-sixths. 
a allow ; but at the same 


otytey 
shall t told that any one may 
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gai : Te the quality, it will be 
ECO an increa ¢ in the price. 
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live upon five-sixths of what he pro- 
duces. I am willing to admit that; but 
permit me to ask whether you think 
the producer could live equally well if 
two-sixths, instead of one, were de- 
manded from him ?—No; but still he 
would live. Ah! you think so. Pray, 
then would he still dive in case two- 
thirds were wrested from him ?—then 
three-fourths ?—But you do not attempt 
to reply. 

Now, Sir, I flatter myself that my 
answers to the most urgent objections 
offered by you and M. Sismondi will be 
easily comprehended. If by creating 
new productions, say you, we are en- 
abled to consume them, or to exchange 
them for others of which there exists a 
superabundance, and thus to procure 
markets for both, why then are not such 
new productions created? Is capital 
wanting? Capital abounds: every 
where undertakings are sought for in 
which it may be advantageously em- 

loyed: it is evident that there are no 
onger any such: you declare (p. 499) 
that all kinds of commerce are already 
overstocked with capital and labourers, 
who all offer their produce under prime 
cost, as M. Sismondi assures us.* 

I am not quite prepared to say, that 
to follow the useful arts is a fool’s 
trade ; but you will allow, gentlemen, 
that the effect which you lament would 
go near to make it so. To buy the 
superabundant produce, it would be 
requisite to create other produce : but if 
the producers were placed in too disad- 
vantageous a situation; if, after ex- 
erting the productive means sufficient 
for producing an ox, they were to ob- 
tain only a sheep, and for this sheep, 
in exchange for any other kind of pro- 
duce, were only to gain the same 
uantity of utility which exists in a 
sheep, who would go on producing un- 
der such disadvantages? The persons 
engaged in such a business would have 
made.a bad bargain ; they would have 
expended a value which the utility of 
their produce would not suffice to re- 
imburse ; whoever should be ay eee 
to create another production sufficient to 
purchase the former, would have to con- 
tend with the same disadvantages, and 
would involve himself in the same difli- 
culties. The benefit which he might 
derive from his production would not 
indemnify him for its expenses; and 
whatever he might buy with this pro- 
duce would still be of no greater value. 





* Nouveaux Principes, liv. iv. chap. 4. 
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Then, indeed, the workman would no 
longer be able to live by his labour, and 
would become burthensome to his 
parish* ; then the manufacturer, un- 
able to live on his profits, would re- 
nounce his business. He would buy 
stock, or go abroad in search of a better 
situation, either a more lucrative em- 
ployment, or, what ts exactly equivalent, 
the opportunity of continuing his pro- 
ductive industry at a more moderate ex- 
pense.f If he were there to meet with 
other inconveniences, he would again 
seek another theatre for his talents; and 
different nations would be seen throwing 
at each other their capitals and their la- 
bourers; that is to say, the only sources 
of social prosperity, from which the 
greatest advantages may be derived by 
those who understand their true interests 
and the means by which they may be 
promoted. 

I:shall not attempt to “ne out the 
parts of this picture which apply more 
particularly to your country, Sir, or to 
anyother; but I leave it for your con- 
sideration, and that of all well-meaning 
men who exert themselves to promote 
the welfare of the interesting, laborious, 
and useful part of mankind. 

Why do the savages. of the new 
world, whose :precarious ‘existence de- 
pends upon the uncertain flight: of an 
arrow, neglect to build villages, and to 
inclose and cultivate lands?) Because 
this kind of life demands: labour too 
assiduous and painful. ‘They are in the 
wrong ; they calculate ill, for the priva- 
tions they endure are far Jess tolerable 
than the toils which social life, well or- 

ized; would impose upon them. But 
if this social life were a galley, in which, 
after rowing with all their strength for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
they were able to obtain only a piece of 
bread insufficient to feed them, they 
might really be excused for disliking 
social life. Now whatever renders the 
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condition of the producer, the essential 
party in every society, more disagreeahj, 
or irksome, tends to destroy the Vital 
principle of the social body ; to reduce 
civilized people to a savage state ; to . 
troduce a state of things in which less i 
produced and less consumed ; to destroy 
civilization, which always flourish 
most where there is most roduction 
and consumption. You py in 
several places, that man is naturally ine 
dolent, and that it betrays great ignor. 
ance of his nature to suppose that he 
will always consume all he can produce 
(p. 503). You are right, indeed ; but] 
have maintained the same doctrine jy 
declaring, that the utility of produce js 
no longer worth the productive services 
which are required to pay for it. 

You appear convinced of this truth 
where you say, on another occasion 
(p. 342), A tax may put an end to the 
production of a commodity, if nobody 
in the society wil consent to give for 
this sanenelley a price proportioned to 
the: new difficulties of its production. 
Commerce transports to the extremities 
of the earth this inherent fault of mer. 
chandize (of costing more in production 
than the worth of the article). Valued 
at its cost, it is every where too dear, 
because it must’ be purchased by pro. 
ductive services equivalent to those em: 
ployed in its production. 

- Another consideration, by no means 
unimportant, is, that the costs of pro: 
duction are:augmented not only by mul- 
— duties, Sesthe dearness of articles 
of every sort, but by the habits which 
are produced. by: a vicious political sys- 
tem. If the progress of luxury and 
enormous emoluments—f the facility of 
obtaining illegitimate’ profits through fa- 
vour and influence in~ contracts and 
financial operations, force the manv- 
facturer, the merchant, the real _pro- 
ducer; to exact profits disproportioned 
to the productive services which he ren- 





—- 


. * ‘The workman can only labotr constantly whilst his work pays for his subsistence; 
and when his subsistence becomés too dear, ‘it no longer suits the master to employ him. 
+ Mr. Ricardo insists that, notwithstanding taxes arid other charges, there is always 4 
much industry as capital employed ; and’that all capital saved is always employed, because 
the interest is not suffered to be lost. On the contrary, many savings are not invested, when 


it is difficult to find employmen 


ill-caleulated undertakings. Besides, Mr. Ricardo is completely re 


t for them, and many which are a are dissipated in 


uted not only by what 


us in 1813, when the errors of Government ruined all commerce, and when 


the interest of money fell very low, for want of go 
t circumstances, when capitals are quietly | 
he bank of France.alone possesses 223 millions of specie 


our p 


good cnpprnnities of employing it ; but by 
y sleeping in the coffers of their proprit 
: in its chests, more than 


double the amount of its notes in circulation, and six times what it would be prudent to 


_ sérvé for the ordinary course of its payments. 
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in order to maintain his rank in 
iety, then all these abuses tend to 
the costs of production, and con- 
ently the ptice of produce above the 
of their actual utility. The con- 
ion of commodities consequently 
es more limited, the productive 
requisite for the creation of 
other exchangeable produce being too 
considerable —the necessary expenses 
too heavy. Consider then, Sir, what 
extensive evils are produced by encourag- 
ing useless expenses and multiplying 
uctive consumers. 
rapid sale of articles offered at 
rate by means of expeditious 
s of production, proves how 
tly the cost of production is the real 
impediment to the sale of goods. Ifthe 
price be reduced one fourth, it is found 
that a double quantity is sold. The 
reason is, that every one is then enabled 
to acquire it with less trouble, less costs 
of production. When under the Con- 
tinental system it was necessary to pay 
five francs for a pound of sugar, whether 
themoney were applied to the produc- 
tion of the sugar, or of any other com- 
odity to be exchanged for it, France 
was avle to purchase only fourteen mil- 
lions.of pounds.* Now that sugar is 
ip, we consume eighty millions of 
annum, being about three 
for each person. At Cuba, 
r is still cheaper, they con- 
sumeabove thirty pounds for every free 


eELe 


Letus then agree upon a truth which 
on evety side. presses on.our notice. To 
x; ted duties, with or without 
: tion of a national represen- 
tauon, or by means of a burlesque re- 
=, no ay re tf is to 
augment the costs of production with- 





t. adding any thing to the 
fa which the consumer may 
ve from. it ; it is imposing a fine on 
duct; THAT PROCESS THROUGH 
WHICH SOCIETY EXIsTs. And as among 
moducers some are more advantageously 
mated than others for throwing upon 
Peompetitors. all the burthen of up- 
Mimate events, the latter are more 
ievous! paflected than the former. A 















ne 


PO 

see the report on the situation of 

vate Made in 1813, by the then mi- 
‘the interior. He was interested 

Mcealing this diminution of com- 
; laa ; 


iimbolt, Essai sur la Nouvelle Es- 
se , p- 383. 
¥ MONTHLY Mac.—No. 82. 





ing the utility of the pro- - 
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capitalist can often withdraw his capital 
from one employment to place it in 
another, or to send it abroad. The pro- 
rietor of a manufactory may often be 
ortunate enough to suspend his labours 
for a time. sides, as long as the 
capitalist and the master-manufacturer 
can make their own terms with the 
workman, the latter is obliged to work 
constantly, and at any price, even when 
the employment does not procure him 
a subsistence. Thus do the excessive 
charges of production reduce many 
classes of certain nations to the necessi- 
ty of confining their consumption to 
articles the most indispensable to their 
existence, and the lowest classes of all 
to die of want. Now, Sir, is not this, 
upon your own principle*, the most 
fatal and barbarous of all the methods of 
reducing the numbers of mankind ? 
We now come to the objection in 
which there is, perhaps, the greatest 


force, because it is supported by an im- 


posing example. In the United States 
the charges of production are few, the 
taxes are light; and yet they are over- 
stocked there, as in all other places, 


with merchandize for which there ex- 
ists nodemand. These difliculties, you 


say {, cannot be attributed to the culti- 


vation of bad lands, to the obstacles op- 


posed to industry, to enormous taxes. 
here must, then, be something inde- 
pendent of the power of production 
necessary to the increase of wealth. 
Well, Sir, you will. scarcely believe 
that, according to me, it is che power of 
production, at least for the present, of 
which the Americans are in want, in 





* Malthus on Population, book II. chap. 
13. 5th ed. 

+ Mr. Malthus, convinced that certain 
classes are serviceable to society on account 
of what they consume alone, without pro- 
ducing any thing, would look upon the pay- 


“ment of the whole, or a great part of the 


English national debt, as a misfortune. On 
the contrary, this operation would, in my 
opinion, be very desirable for England; fer 
the consequence would be, that the public 
creditors, being paid off, would seek to derive 
an income from their capitals; that the 
payers of taxes would themselves spend the 
40 millions sterling which they now pay to 
the public creditors ; that the taxes being 
diminished by 40 millions sterling, all pro- 


“duce would be cheaper ; that consumption 


would consequently be greatly extended, and 


“would afford employment to the labouring 


classes—results in which, I confess, I see 
nothing to alarm the friends of the public 
weal. 

~ P. 498. 
Voi. XIV, 3U 
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order to dispose of their overflowing 
produce to mt cee el 

The favourable situation of this people, 
‘during a long war in which they have 
almost always enjoyed the advantage of 
neutrality, has been the means of turn- 
ing their attention, their industry, and 
capitals, far too exclusively to external 
and maritime commerce. ‘The Ameri- 
cans are enterprising ; their voyages are 
cheaply performed; they have intro- 
duced into navigation long courses, and 
various expeditious manoeuvres, which 
shorten voyages, reduce their expenses, 
and correspond with those improve- 
ments in the arts which diminish the 
costs of production ; in short, the Ameri- 
cans have drawn to themselves all the 
maritime commerce which the English 
‘have not been able to engross; they 
have, for many years, been the inter- 
mediate agents between all the Conti- 
nental powers of Europe and the rest of 
the world. Their success has even ex- 
ceeded that of the English wherever 
those nations have been competitors, as 
in China. What has been the result? 
An excessive abundance of those com- 
modities which are obtained by com- 
mercial and maritime industry; and 
when the general peace at length open- 
‘ed the highway of the ocean to all na- 
tions, the French and Dutch ships 
crowded with a kind of madness into 
‘the midst of a career thus newly opened 
to them ; and in their ignorance of the 
‘actual state of countries beyond sea— 
their agriculture, arts, population, and 
resources for buying and consuming— 
these ships, escaped from a tedious de- 
tention, carried in abundance the pro- 
duce of the Continent of Europe to all 


ports, presuming that the other nations 


‘of the globe would be eager to possess 
‘those commodities after Sieir long se- 
paration from Europe. 

But in order to purchase this extra- 
ordinary supply, it would have been 
requisite for these countries to create im- 
mediately extraordinary quantities of pro- 
duce of their own; ‘for the difficulty at 
New York, at Baltimore, the Havanna, 
Rio-Janeiro, or Buerios-Ayres, is not to 

“consume, but to purchase European ma- 
nufactures. But the Europeans required 
“payment in cottons, tobaccos, sugars, 
and rice; and this demand even en- 
hanced the prices: and as, notwith- 
standing the dearness of these merchan- 
dizes, and of money, which. is also mer- 
. chandize, it was necessary to take them 
or return without payment, these very 
articles, thus rendered scarce in their 
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original country, became more abung, 


ant in Europe, and at length so cop, 

letely overstocked the European ma, 

ets, that a fair price could not be oh, 
tained for them, although the consump, 
tion of Europe has greatly increase 
since the peace : hence the disadvanta. 
geous returns which we have witnessed 
But suppose for an instant that the agy. 
cultural and manufactured produce of 
both North and South America had sy¢. 
denly become very considerable at the 
time of the’ peace, in that case the 
people of those countries, being mor 
numerous, and producing more, woul 


easily have purchased all the European 


cargoes, and furnished a variety of re. 
turns at a cheap rate. 

This effect will, I doubt not, take 
place with respect to the United States, 
when they are enabled to add to the ob. 
jects of exchange furnished by their 
maritime commerce, a greater quantity 
of their agricultural produce, and per. 
haps some articles of manufacture hi 
Their cultivation is extending, their 
manufactures multiply, and their popv- 
lation, in the Sabheal order of things, 
increases with astonishing rapidity. if 
a few years the combination of their 
varied industry will form a mass of pro- 
duce amongst which will be found 
more articles calculated to furnish proft- 
able returns, or at least profits of which 
the Americans will employ a part in the 
purchase of European merchandize. 

Merchandize produced by Europeans 
at a less expense than it can be made 
for in America will be carried to the 
United States ; and goods which the soil 
and industry of America produce cheapet 
than they.can be had elsewhere, will be 
carried home in exchange. ‘The nature 
of demands will determine the nature 
of productions; each nation will prefer 
engaging in that kind of production in 
ina it succeeds best, and the result 
will be exchanges mutually and perma- 
nently advantageous. But these com- 
mercial ameliorations can only be brought 
about by time. The talents and expe- 
rience requisite for the practice of the 
arts are not acquired in a few months ; 
years are necessary for their attainment. 
The Americans: will not discover ™ 
what manufactures they can succeed 


until after several attempts *. When 


ae 





* The manufactures which a new nation 
may execute to the greatest advanta:¢, ” 
in general, those which consist in prepa!'s 


raw materials. of their own growth, or 


It is not pio 
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are successful, those particular ma- 
ures will no. longer be carried to 





ction will procure them the means 
of buying other European produce. 
"With respect to agricultural specula- 
tions, however rapid may be their ex- 
tension, they can only afford markets 
| for European produce by means of their 
own productions, by very slow degrees. 
. As fast as culture and civilization ex- 
tend beyond the Allegany mountains 
into Kentucky and the territories of In- 
diana and the Illinois, the first gains are 
employed in the subsistence of the co- 
lonists. as they arrive from the states 
more anciently peopled, and in building 
theit habitations. The profits they 
make beyond these, serve to extend 
their clearing and plantations; the next 
ae employed in manufacturing their 
own produce for local consumption : 
and savings of a fourth order i can 
be applied to the manufacture and fa- 
brieation of the produce of the soil 
for distant consumption. It is not 
until this latter state of things takes 
place that new states begin to afford 
markets for Europeans; this cannot be 
in their earliest infancy: their popula- 
tion must have had time to increase, 
and their agricultural produce must 
have become sufficiently abundant to 
oblige them to exchange it at a distance 
for other value. Afterwards, and by 
the natural progress of things, instead of 
ting raw produce, they export pro- 
duce which has received some prepara- 
tion, and which consequently, compris- 
@ greater value in a less bulk, is 
apted to bear the expense of carriage. 
a produce will one day come to 
suope from New Orleans, a city des-. 
ted to become one of the greatest. 
epdts in. the world. 
‘fis point has not yet been attained ; 
Wy en wonderful that the productions 













6 United States have not yet afford- 
s sufficient for the commer- 
rts which followed the péace? 
aordinary that the commercial 
M@uce brought by the Americans 

mselves into their ports, at the con- 
“uO Of an excessive developement of 

utical industry, eante yet re- 
ere in abundance? 



















= that the United States will ever supply 
aepe with cloth ; but they will perhaps 
mish her with manufactured tobaccos, re- 
3 perhaps they may even estab- 
» *8tton-manufactories on better terms 
vai the English, 
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You see, Sir, that there is nothing in. 
this fact but what is quite conformable 
to the doctrine of your antagonists. 

Returning to the irksome condition 
in which all kinds of industry at present 
exist in Europe, I might add to the dis-’ 
couragement resulting from the exces- 
sive multiplication of the charges of 
production, the disorders occasioned b 
those charges in the production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of the values 
praenianns disorders which frequently 

ring into the market quantities superior 
to the demand, and at the same time 
drive out of it many which might have 
been sold, and the prices of which 
would have been employed in the pur- 
chase of the former. Certain producers 
endeavour to recover by the quantity of 
what they produce a part of the value 
consumed by the revenue. Some pro- 
ductive services have contrived to be 
exempted from the avidity of the fiscal 
department, as it often happens with 
the productive services of capitals, which 
frequently continue to obtain the same 
interest, while lands, buildings, and in- 
dustry are overcharged. Sometimes a 
workman who finds it difficult to main- 
tain his family, endeavours by excessive 
toil to make up for the low price of 
manual labour. Are not these causes 
which derange the natural order of pro- 
duction, and which occasion in some 
departments a production exceeding 
what would have taken place, if the 
wants of the consumers alone had been 
considered? All the objects of con- 
sumption are not necessary to us in the 
same degree. Before we reduce our 
consumption of corn to one half, we 
reduce our consumption of meat to a 
fourth, and our consumption of sugar to 
nothing. There are capitals so engaged 
in certain undertakings, particularly in 
manufactures, that the proprietors often 
consent to lose the interest, and sacrifice 
the profits of their industry, and con- 
tinue to labour merely to support the 
establishment until more favourable 
times, and to preserve the connexions : 
sometimes they are apprehensive of 
losing good workmen, whom the sus- 
pension of employment would compel 
to disperse ; the humanity of the pro- 
prietors is sufficient, in some instances, 
to carry on a manufacture which is no 
longer in demand. Hence arise disor- 
ders in the progress of production and 
consumption, still more grievous than 
those shiek originate in the abuses: of 
the revenue or the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Hence we sce inconsiderate 
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productions, hence recourse is had to 
ruinous means—hence commercial es- 
tablishments are overthrown. 

At the same time I must remark, that 
although the evil is great, it probably 
seems greater than it is. The commo- 
dities which overstock all the markets 
in the world, may strike the ae by 
their magnitude in a mass, terrify the 
commercial world by their depreciation 
in value, and yet constitute only a very 
small part of the merchandizes of every 
sort made and consumed. ‘There is no 
warehouse but would spool be emp- 
tied, if every species of production of 
which its contents are madé up were 
to cease simultaneously in every part of 
the world. Besides, it has been ob- 
served, that the slightest excess of sup- 
ply beyond the demand is sufficient to 

roduce a considerable alteration in price. 

t is remarked in the Spectator (No 200) 
that when the harvest exceeds by a 
tenth what is ordinarily consumed, the 
corn falls to half its price. Dalrymple * 
makes an analogous observation. We 
must not then be surprised if a slight 
excess should be frequenily represented 
as an excessive superabundance. 

This superabundance, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is also occasioned in 
part by the ignorance of producers or 
traders on the nature and extent of the 
demand in the places to which goods 
are consigned. Of late years there have 
been many hazardous speculations, be- 
cause there have been many new rela- 
tions between nations. ata were 
every where wanting to serve as the 
foundation of good calculations; but 
does it follow because many affairs have 
been ill-managed, that others might not 
be well conducted, if well understood. 
I will venture to predict that as new re- 
lations shall grow old, and reciprocal 
wants be more justly appreciated, the 
markets will cease to be glutted, and 
permanent relations of mutual profit 
will be established. 

But at the same time it is expedient 
to diminish gradually, and as far as the 
circumstances of every state will allow, 
the general and permanent inconvenien- 
cies which spring from too expensive a 


* Considerations on the policy of entails, 
. p. 14. . 
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productive system. It is necessary tha 
we should be firmly convinced that the 
more others gain, the more easily we 
shall sell our produce ; that there is only 
one way to gain, namely, to produce 
either by one’s own labour, or by tha 
of the capital or lands one may possess. 
that unproductive consumers are only 
men sabetituted for productive consy. 
mers ; that the more producers, the 
more consumers there are ; that, by the 
same rule, a nation is interested jn 
the prosperity of others, and that all are 
interested in having the easiest commu. 
nications with each other, for every diff. 
culty is equivalent to an increase of 
a -marnedl 

uch is the doctrine established jn 
my writings, and which, I acknow. 
ledge, does not appear to me to have 
been shaken. I took up my pen to de. 
fend it, not because it is mine (the 
self-love of an author would be con- 
temptible where such great interests are 
concerned), but because it is eminently 
social, and points out to mankind the 
sources of ‘true wealth and the danger 
of drying them up. The rest of this 
doctrine is no less useful, because it 
teaches that capital and land are only 
productive when they are become re- 
spected property ; that the poor man is 


interested in defending the property of 
the rich; that he is see ed inte- 


rested in the preservation of good order, 
because a revolution, which could only 
yield him a temporary plunder, would 
deprive him of a permanent income. 
en one studies political economy as 
it ought to be studied, and perceives 
that the most useful truths rest on the 
most certain principles, one naturally 
feels exceedingly anxious to place these 
principles within the reach of every un- 
derstanding. Let us not augment their 
difficulties by useless abstraction ; let us 
not recommence the folly of the econo- 
mists of the 18th century by endless 
discussions on the net produce of lands; 
let us describe the manner in which 
facts occur, and expose the chain which 
connects them ; then our writings will 
be of great practical utility, and the pub- 
lic will be truly indebted to writers who 
are like you, Sir, possessed of suc 
ample means of ing information. 
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philosophers of all nations.”——Vicar of Wakefield. 


MR. EDITOR, 
[w writing to you the other day, to 
wlicit a place among the contributors 
toyour Magazine, the statement I made 
of my qualifications, and the review 
which I took of my life, threw me into 
a sort of melancholy musing. The 
shifts I had made to live, the extent 
and ingenuity of my industry, the mul- 
tiplicity of dangers through which I had 
, and the long series of insults, 
pivations, and sufferings which I had 
ienced in my journey through this 
of tears, arose in dreary succession 
my imagination. ‘“ Aa natural 
tears 1 dropped,”? but, being of no very 
desponding turn of disposition, they 
were soon wiped away ; and association, 
leaving effects, fell, not unnaturally, 
the causes of these adventures, 
(Pourquot ceux-ci et non pas des autres ?) 
and thence to that most puzzling of all 
pourquots, “‘ Pourguot existons nous?” 
The multiplicity of metaphysical doubts 
and difficulties which thus presented 
themselves, the long series of theories 
for their solution, Fens Pythagoras to 
Kant, (leaving things just where they 
found them) succeeded, if not in solving 
the m, in leading me away from 
if; while by impressing perhaps a 
sitong conviction of the insignificance 
ofman in the chain of existences, they 
helped to restore me to that happy state, 
in which those who have suffered much 
vielssitude, usually remain with respect 
fentual possibilities. 
_ With the results of this part of my 
tulations I shall not at present trou- 
you. The final causes of an exist- 
enee, such as that of man, whether it 
considered as respecting this world 
wiely;;Or in connection with our hopes 
furity, the difficulty of reconciling 
nénotion of a world of probation with 
af Of an omniscient Creator, would 
ake, I think, a very pretty quarto, and 
Ha dedication to a right reverend, 
ad @ taking title, might produce a mag- 
iieent sale. But this by the bye— 
mm these reflections (I know not 






























i how) imagination, taking a second 
ut at right angles, passed from generals 
cK again to culars; while the 
ial train of misadventures, which 
‘are® a minute ago had dressed them- 
eves in such gloomy colours, re-ap- 
ted, like Ephesian widows, in the 
estand most ridiculous attire. The 









THE NEW ADVENTURER.—NO. 11. 
« Ay, Sir, the world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony or creation of the world has puzzled 
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contrast between the means and the 
end was too violent, the disproportion 
between the struggle for existence and 
the utility of tiny il was too exces- 
sive, not to inspire a contempt for the 
whole business, a feeling which perhaps 
often stands in the place of a more ra- 
tional stoicism. I compared my own 
personal mishaps with those mimic dis- 
tresses which, for a season, I had pour- 
trayed on the stage; and the most se- 
vere calamities thus viewed from be- 
hind, have not unfrequently as near an 
alliance to the comic as to the tragic 
muse. The chief difference between 
fictitious sorrow and the griefs of real 
life, is, that the two-pence halfpenny and 
two inches of candle, which I have shared 
after an evening’s performance, were an 
adequate cause for a night’s exertion to 
one who wanted bread; whereas the 
advantage to be derived by the “ sum 
of things” from the performance of a 
certain number of chemico-animal 
transmutations of matter, and the tran- 
sitory existence of one other focus of 
sensibility, the well-spring of desires 
never accomplished, and of necessity 
scarcely half satisfied, is infinitely pro- 
blematical and confounding. The more 
this idea combined with the details of 
life, the more forcibly it occupied my 
mind. When I asked savanlt what 
benefit I had contributed to nature by 
bawling through a long winter’s even- 
ing ‘ Walk into the auction:” or by 
biting my nails to the quick, to produce 
such rhimes as— 

‘« If you would shine in court or city, 

Among the wealthy or the witty, 

No point of grace or polish lacking, 

Go brush your shoes with patent blacking ;”— 
when I saw myself tossing on the dreary 
northern seas through many a tedious 
hour, on board the whaler, to light the 
gamester to his ruin, the thief to his 
prey, or to cheat the honest man of 
those hours which. nature had destined 
for repose;—when I recollected my pain- 
ful labours in correcting the press for 
some tissue of fraud and false reason- 
ing, destined to work an imperceptible 
change in some momentary combina- 


tion of a disordered society—ridicule and 
humiliation contended for mastery. But 
how is it, I continued, with the rest of 
mankind? are not the great mass of the 
species involved in the same necessities? 
are they not, as well as myself, com- 
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pelled propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas ? And then again with the upper 
classes of society, oh! the matter is 
ten times worse. Do we not see the 
beauteous harmony and combination 
of organs, the wondrous adaptation of 
the instruments of sense to the proper- 
ties of surrounding nature, the incessant 
flowing of the fadtaine of life, the 
lightning-like rapidity of volition, the 
untraceable complexity of nutrition, 
the unfathomable profundity of mind, 
all conspiring to produce—a machine to 
grind or to take snuff? to make black 
and red marks on pieces of paste-board, 
or to distribute and collect them on a 

reen table ? to arrange words in metre, 
or to elicit vibrations from an extended 
cat-gut? or to walk straight forward, 
“« left leg foremost,” to turn “ eyes right” 
and * eyes left,” and in the levelling of 
a musket, to destroy from the face of 
the earth some thousands of living com- 
binations, as useful and as important 
personages to nature and to society, as 
the destroyer? 

These considerations very much over- 
came, I confess it, the awful respect 
with which I had recently addressed 
you ; for even you, Sir, are but a ma- 
chine, unravelling this month what you 
wove the last. For you know derep 
QvAAwy yerén, Tomnde xa) Mayatiwy, ONE jour- 
nal drives another, and the race 
which exists blots out the memory of 
that which is passed ; so that at the end 
of a long life your whole importance 
will be locked up in your last produc- 
tion, that is, unless you bind your num- 
bers. Do not, however, let this consi- 
deration mortify your vanity ; for there 
are a vast many personages very much 
our supefiors in public estimation, the 
sum of whose utility will be pretty 
closely bounded to the quantity of ma- 
terials they shall have afforded to the 
reproductive force of nature; or as Swift 
would say, whose merits are commen- 
surate with their excretions: unless in- 
deed to be the immediate cause of many 
horses breaking their wind, many ladies 
breaking their hearts, and many tailors 
breaking their clothiers, be accounted 
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of service in the scheme of nature. 
to let you into my secret, there are 
ambassadors of much credit, the merit 
of whose diplomacy I would circum 
scribe within the diamond sniuff-boxes 
ye import, on their returning home. 
and there are other machines of « hio}, 
consideration” I could name, mounted 
exclusively to say ay and no; and this 
they do so out of all time and season, that 
their utility even within this limited 
sphere is more than questionable. Jp. 
deed I am almost ashamed of my que- 
rulousness in thus lamenting the efforis 
I have made to keep afloat in society 
and preserve life and soul together 
when I think of the unwearied patience 
with which I have’seen a man of ran}, 
and fortune walk away whole days be- 
tween the Opera-house and the hosier’s 
shop at the corner of St. James’s-street, 
seeing the same faces, the same car. 
riages, the same eternal caricatures at 
the print-shop and on the pavement, 
merely to wear out two pieces of boot- 
leather, and restore their elements to 
their primitive freedom. I am vey 
sure that there is less exertion in a 
hard day’s labour at an handicraft trade, 
and much less risk of life and limb, than 
are required to kill a fox or to baga few 
brace of partridges; while the efforts of 
volition which put an unwieldy Apicius 
into motion on his daily sacrifice of ex- 
ercise in search of appetite, are more 
than on a par with those which neces- 
sity induces in us poor devils in our 
séarch fora dinner. Still, however, the 
great question remains unanswered, 
why, in the endless chain of causations, 
the aforesaid noble should be compelled 
to pass his life in wearing out boots, or 
the aforesaid sportsman in decomposing 
gun-powder and destroying existences 
more innocent and useful than his own? 
or why I should be necessitated to waste 
my time, and ‘your reader’s, with this 
account of a waking dream? I mus, 
therefore, content myself with the hope 
of a sufficing reason on the creditor side 
of your books, which will always be ao 
a te cause for the best exertions 
of, Sir, Yours, &c. &c. 


Nay, 
even 
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PuiLosopuers in all ages have dis- 
puted whether a state of nature or of 
civilization is more favourable to_ the 

tion of virtue. By some it. has 
en asserted, that the simplicity and 


ignorance of savage life afford the only 
opportunity for its practice ; while others 


have as strenudusly insisted that n0- 
thing but the cultivation of the arts of 
polished society can’ give birth to ty 
of the qualities which raise man above 
the level of the brute creation. As ® 
usual in such disputes upon gene 
principles, both parties have been ‘™ 
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ried, in pursuit of a favourite theory, be- 
yond the bounds of reason or proof; 
and it would be .equally unsafe to es- 
pouse the opinion of either in an unli- 
mited degree. ‘There are doubtless 
many vices from which ignorance will 
happily exempt the savage; bnt there 
ae few virtues for which his sphere of 
action can hold out either inclination 
or opportunity. He may, in most 4n- 
stances, be free from hypocrisy and 
worldly insincerity, from the insanity of 
avarice, and the baseness of ingratitude ; 
but sloth and intemperance, cruelty, 
| , and treachery ; all the dark pas- 
sions of the human breast which are 
usually soothed and corrected by the 
hand of education, are the tyrants of 
uncivilized communities. If we except 
and unbending fortitude, at- 
tachment to tribe or country, and hos- 
pitality to the stranger, it would be dif- 
t, we believe, to name any other 
quality of human nature, in which 
themember of an enlightened popula- 
tion is not eminently superior to the na- 
tive of a barbarous country. It might 
be imagined that with the advantages 
? by the former it were only 
necessary to bring the savage into con- 
tact with him, to graft on his simple 
nature all the benefits of cultivation 
without entire loss of the few virtues 
which original simplicity had given to 
him; but it is a melancholy truth that 
in almost all cases where the people of 
anger faa or uncultivated regions 
have been thrown into communication 
with Europeans, they have imbibed all 
the worst vices of their instructors with- 
out receiving one virtue of civilized life 
inexchange for those which they have 
lost by the intercourse. No race of 
men have furnished a stronger, or, for 
themselves, more fatal illustration of 
this fact, than the Indians of North 
merica. It is impossible to conceive 
aman nature lower in the scale of de- 
mavity, than the few tribes who have 
sd extermination.to live among the 
Manadians and people of the United 
Slates. Utterly sunken in filth and in- 
erance, they have not preserved 
mark of the warlike spirit of their 
iets, and resemble the hardy and un- 
ameable bands who so long resisted the 
ists of the New World, as little as 

Me Sybarite did the Spartan; or as they 
© the tribes who have still maintained 
im independence and bravery in the 
Country west of the Mississippi. _ Just 
‘proportion as the different tribes who 
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river are less in the bosom.of European 
settlements, do they rise in character, 
or rather remain with most features of 
resemblance to the old. fathers of their 
forests. The Indian people generally 
were, as is well known, our allies in 
the late war in America; those dwelling 
in Lower Canada were entirely useless 
as auxiliaries ; the six.nations higher up 
in the country lying between the Lakes 
Ontario and Huron, were of some ser- 
vice; but to the tribes at the head of 
Lake Erie, on the western shores of 
Huron, and from thence towards the 
Mississippi, is the preservation of Upper 
Canada in the first years of the war 
mainly to be attributed, however little 
the fact has been commonly understood 
in this country. There are some cir- 
cumstances of a singular and highly in- 
teresting nature in the events which 
arose from the, assistance given by the 
Indians to our cause in that war; and 
as all who are acquainted with Ameri- 
can history are of opinion that the 
period is fast approaching, when the 
advance ‘of European population will 
cause this peculiar portion of our spe- 
cies silently to disappear from the map 
of existence, some account of the extra~ 
ordinary and superior individual who 
had the greatest weight among them, 
and with whose life their actions were 
of course interwoven, may not be unac- 
ceptable before they cease altogether to 


-be known on the earth. Unhappily, 


the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, by 
which we lost the opportunity of con- 
necting their country with ours, and 
the avowed policy of the Americans, 
that they ‘ shall be made to vanish be- 
fore the march of civilization, as snow 
before.the sunbeam,”’ will put it out of 
our power to obtain their aid on a future 
emergency. 

Among the tribe of the Shawanees 
inhabiting the country about a hundred 
miles to the south of Lake Michigan, 
there were two brothers, who, a few 

ears before our war with the United 
tates, had gained great influence over 
their fellow-warriors, by qualities usually 
most valued in savage life. The one, 


-who had persuaded the tribe that. he 


ossessed what in Scotland would have 
en termed second-sight, was known 
among them by the name of the Pro- 
phet, and seems at first to have been 
the favourite of the two; the other, Te- 
cumthé, had without the aid of such ‘in- 
spiration, raised himself to the situation 
of a chief by his tried hardihood, and 
that natural superiority-of genius which 
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sometimes in. civilized communities, 
and almost always in a rude state of so- 
ciety, will challenge deference from 
common minds. The tribe under direc- 
tion of the Prophet ventured upon hos- 
tilities with their old enemy, the back- 
settlers of the States ; and for some time 
eatried on a most harassing contest 
inst them after the Indian mode of 
warfare. At length, however, lulled 
into security by confidence in the super- 
natural powers of their Prophet, and 
neglecting that caution which is gene- 
rally so. marked a trait in the Indian 
character, they were surprised by an 
American corps im the dead of night, on 
the banks of the Wabash, and almost 
annihilated. It is probable that the 
survivors were too few to preserve the 
separate existence of a tribe, for Tecum- 
thé, with a small number of warriors, 
having escaped the massacre, joined the 
Hurons, a friendly people, and came 
down with them as their chief to the 
British troops when the war in Cana- 
da broke out. If it be recollected that 
the Indian chiefs are almost always old 
men, and that the spirit of aleisahip is 
as strong among them as ever it could 
have been in the Highlands of Scotland, 
it will appear no small testimony to the 
superior qualities of ‘Tecuimthé, that be- 
fore he could have been forty years of 
age’he should have appeared as the reco 
nised head of the Hurons, a tribe in which 
he was a stranger, and which is one of 
the finest bodies of the Indian people. 
The first operation of the Americans 
on the commencement of the war was 
40 collect a corps of between three anil 
four thousand men for the ‘invasion of 
Canada from the frontier at the head of 
Lake Erie. Some of the Indian tribes 
were already at war with the States, and 
others hastened to join them when they 
found a prospect of success from the 
co-operation of the British. They be- 
gan._to collect in numbers in the coun- 
try behind Detroit, from whence Hull, 
ithe American general, had already ad- 
wanced in prosecution of the intended 
invasion ; and the news. of their motions 
seems at once to have —. him. 
He’ fell back into Detroit, and not dar- 
ing to attempt a retreat th the 
line on which they had assembled, he 
remained passive until his surrender to a 
few hundred British and Canadian mi- 
litia: This event, and the i 
of ‘the: Michigan country, opened a di- 
ef a mag ati rege: wena 
ments of the various tribes, 0- 
-moted the alliance with them, ae in 
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the winter of that year, 1819-1913 som 
time after the surprise and entire de 
struction of General Winchester’s oo r 
to which the Indians had eagerly egy, 
tributed, Tecumthé and his utons 
joined General Procter, to take up the 
atchet with their British Father againg 
° 6 

the «‘ Long Knives,” as they denom; 
nated the Americans. It was astonish. 
ing how soon it became evident tha 
Tecumthé was the chief among chief 
of his countrymen ; and that this man ip 
some way possessed the secret of sway. 
ing them all to his purpose, though 
without any formal authority, beyond 
the warriors of his adopted tribe. “The 
number of Indian fighting-men who 
had united with the British Comman- 
der at Detroit in the spring of 1813, 
was near three thousand ; a larger body 
of them than had been seen together in 
the memory of any of those assembled; 
and Tecumthé was still the engine by 
which they could be moved. His intel. 
ligent mind caught at once the advan. 
e to be derived from fixing them 
with their families in the newly acquired 
Michigan territory ; and it was no sooner 
proposed to him, than the whole were 
settled in the district, which by its posi- 
tion gave strength to their confederacy 
with the British. As soon as the season 
rmitted, a small force of regulars and 
militia, and the whole Indian body, were 
moved forward to attack the enemy, 
who were assembling a strong corps 
at Fort Meigs, near the coast of Lake 
Erie; and, in the investment of that 
station which followed, the Indians 
were eminently useful, by the strictness 
with which they watched every motion 
of the garrison. The enemy wong 8 
to relieve the. place by an attack from 
without, aided by a sortie of the be- 
sieged, and were repulsed with dreadful 
slaughter, in which the Indians greatly 
assisted. The garrison were, however, 
relieved in a manner which they could 
not have anticipated ; for the Indians, 
loaded with plunder, and enriched by 
the prisoners they had taken, could not 
be induced to continue the siege even 
by the influence of their chief ; and the 
British General, with his ne of 
troops, was obliged to retire to his !ron- 
tier, after he had been weakened by 
their return to their families. To secur 
the lives of prisoners, it was customary 
head-money for 
every American delivered up i0 safety 
by % Indians; and this measure Ws 
generally successful, though the Indians 
could not help remarking, that to take 
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gen and let them live to fight another 
‘ime, seemed a piece of egregious folly! 
British and Indians moved forward 
,second time in the same summer, and 
‘» invested Fort Meigs, and after- 
yards Sandusky, another fort near Lake 
Brie; but the force of troops and artil- 
lery was insufficient, and the Indians 
it “hard to fight against people 
who lived like ground hogs,” or, in other 
words, were strongly intrenched. At 
Guidusky, in particular, they shewed 
noinélination to join in an assault upon 
the works, for their mode of warfare is 
in bush-fighting alone ; and the whole 
force returned once more to the fron- 
tie, In the short period of inaction 
which followed, during the equipment 
of the flotilla on "4 os snc Mag 
7 opportunities of observing the in- 
ile Sof Tecumthé, whose support 
was so hecessary to gain the consent of 
the Indians to any measure of expe- 
iency, that he was frequently, accom- 
ied by Colonel Elliott, the Indian 
intendant, or one of the officers of 
¢department, brought to the General’s 
’ His habits and deportment were 
tly free from whatever could give 
oflence to the most delicate female ; he 
Soa cheerfully accommodated 
imself to all the novelties of his situa- 
tion, and seemed amused, without me 
at all embarrassed by them. He coul 
never be induced to drink spiritous 
liqiot of any sort, though in other 
-— he fed like every one else at the 
le. He said that in his early youth 
heliad been greatly addicted to drunken- 
ness—the common vice of the Indian— 
that he had found it was bad for 
lim,and had resolved never again to 
ste ny liquid but water. That an un- 
dicated being could deny himself an 
dulgence of which he was passionately 
id; and to' which no disgrace was at- 
thed in the opinion of his associates, 
ne fs, we think, that he had views and 
dings to raise him above the level of 
it anenlightened savage. He had pro- 
F anticipated the period when he 
ras to appear as the first man of his na- 
ion, and knew that intemperance would 
Squalify him from holding such a sta- 
“He evinced little respect for the 
} which the Prophet had governed 
ftunate’ tribe, and’ always spoke 
(a8 **his foolish brother.” He 
. i's i,’ a ‘youth about fourteen or 
eit; bat shortly before his fall,when 
ihe! to’ havea’ presentiment of 
Was'to occar, he strongly enjoined 
itons fot to elect that young man 
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for their chief; “‘ he is too fair and like a 
white man,”’ was his reason. Tecumthé 
was not deficient in affection for his 
son, but he had some prejudice of his 
nation against a resemblance to the 
European, the author of all their woes; 
and he sacrificed his parental attach- 
ment to what he considered the advan- 
tage of his people. In battle Tecumthé 
was painted and equipped like the rest 
of his brethren; but otherwise his com- 
mon dress was a leathern frock descend- 
ing to his knees and confined at the 
waist by a belt ; -leggins and moccassins 
for the feet, of the same material, com- 
pleted his clothing. He was rather above 
the middle stature, the general expres- 
sion of his features pleasing, and his eye 
full, of fire and intelligence. Our fair 
readers will not think that it detracted 
from Tecumthé’s virtues, that upon one 
occasion, before several persons, he 
openly and keenlyreproved an European 
of the Indian department for ill usage 
of his wife. 

The exploits of a handful of British 
troops had hitherto, in conjunction with 
the Indians, protected the north-west 
frontier of Canada against an enemy 
always numerically superior; but the 
period was approaching when the naval 
efforts of the Americans on Lake Erie, 
and the neglect of the Governor General 
of the Canadas towards that division of 
his command, wefe to turn the tide of 
success. The British naval officer who 
was at the head of the flotilla on that 
lake, was obliged to meet the enem 
under every disadvantage, notwithstand- 
ing the little assistance which the ex- 
ertions of General Procter were able to 
afford him ; and the event that ensued 
was the capture of the whole of the 
English squadron, after:an obstinate en- 
gagement. -Upon-this disaster, a retreat 
of the troops became. unavoidable, ‘to 
prune) the Amerieans landing a superior 
orce in their rear;-and it was foreseen 
that to induce the Indians to retire 
with them, and to quit their old haunts, 
would be attended with much difficulty. 
An assembly of their chiefs was, how- 
ever, held at Amhers h,. where the 
General, by the mouth of his interpre- 
ter, opened the business to them, and 
proposed their accompanying ‘him in, his 
retrograde movement: ‘The ‘Indians 
‘were somewhat prepared to expect such 
an intention. of withdrawing from. that 
frontier; .but.they received the proposal 
with the greatest indignation, and con- 


‘sidered the. measure as a-desertion of 


them. Tecumthé rose to reply to the 
Vou. XIV. 3X 
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interpreter, and nothing could be more 
striking than the scene which then pre- 
sented itself. The rest of the assembly 
seemed to wait with the deepest atten- 
tion for the delivery of his answer, 
whilst, holding in his hands a belt of 
wampum,—or beads which, by their 
colours and arrangement, form the In- 
dian record for past events, from the 
association of idea produced on seeing 
them,—he proceeded to address the Bri- 
tish General in a torrent of vehement 
and pathetic appeal, for which the wild 
oratory of savage tribes is often so re- 
markable. His speech, of which a 
translation was preserved, is too long 
for insertion in this place. The chief 
began by recalling from his wampum 
the events of the war in which they 
were engaged ; and alluded, in a strain 
of violent invective, to a circumstance 
twenty years before, wherein the Indians 
conceived ar oe British, after a 
couraging them to hostilit inst the 
peor a had deserted theta in the 
hour of need ; and he inferred that there 
was now a similar design. In the name 
of his nation he positively refused to 
consent to any retreat; and closed his 
denial with these words :—‘“* The Great 
Spirit gave the lands which we possess 
to our fathers ; if it be his will, our 
bones shall whiten on them; but we 
will never quit them.” After’Tecumthé’s 
harangue was concluded, the council 
broke up; and the British commander 
found himself placed, with the few 
troops which composed his force, in a 
most critical situftion; for there was 
every reason to expect that the numer- 
ous Indians would not confine their 
indignation to a mere dissolution of 
the alliance. To convince Tecumthé, 
in’ a private interview, of the reason- 
ableness and necessity of retiring, seem- 
ed the only mode of extricating the 
little army from their dilemma ; and it 
was attempted with success. In aroom 
with Colonel Elliott and Tecumthé a 
map of the country was produced, the 
first thing of the kind that the chief had 
ever seen ; and he was in a very short 
time made to understand that if they re- 
mained: in*'their t position they 
must be’ infallibly surrounded by the 
enemy. It was only necessary to per- 
suade the reason of Tecumthé to ensure 
his consent, and he undertook to pre- 
vail on the tribes to embrace the measure 
which he now saw to be unavoidable. 
It was one more example of his talent 
and:influence, that in spite of all their 
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prejudices and natural “affection for 1}, 
seat of their habitations, in less than 
seven days from the holding of the coup, 
cil, he had determined a large Proportion 
of his nation to give their co-operation 
to the step, of all others, which they had 
most vinlendle opposed. € close of 
Tecumthé’s mortal career was now y 
hand ; and after some days of retrea; 
before many thousand Americans, the 
resolution was taken of giving then 
battle on advantageous ground on the 
river Thames. The spot chosen was, 
position crossing the road towards Lake 
Ontario, and resting on the river. The 
British were here drawn up in open 
files in a straggling wood, which pie. 
vented any attack upon them in regular 
order ; their Jeft secured by the river, a 
gun flanking the road, and their right 
extending tawards the Indians, who 
were posted where the wood thickened, 
so as to form a retiring-angle with them, 
and to turn the enemy’s flank on their 
advance. ‘This disposition was shewn 
to Tecumthé, who expressed his sa. 
tisfaction at it; and his last words to 
the General were—“ Father, tell your 
young men to be firm, and all will be 
well.” He then repaired to his people, 
and harangued them before they were 
formed in their places. The small band 
of our regulars, discouraged by their re- 
treat, and by the privations to which 
they had been long exposed, gave way 
on the first advance of the enemy; and 
no exertion of their commander could 
rally them. While they were thus 

uickly routed, ‘Tecumthé and his war- 
riors had almost as rapidly repulsed the 
enemy, and the Indians continued to 
push their advantage against them, in 
ignorance of the disaster of thelr 
allids; until their heroic chief fell by a 
rifle-ball, and with him the spirit of his 
followers, who were put to flight and 

ursued with unrelenting _ slaughter. 

he Americans shewed their respect 
for Tecumthé in full as barbarous 3 
manner as a hostile tribe of his own 
nation could have done under the same 
circumstances. The skin was flayed 
from his lifeless corpse, and made nto 
razor-straps, one of which the late Mr. 
Clay of Virginia, a member of the Ame- 
rican legislature, prided himself in pos 
séssing—Who, in contemplating the 
life and death of this untutored savage, 
ean forbear the reflection, that he only 
wanted a nobler sphere, and the light 
of education, to have left a name ° 
brilliant renown in the annals of nations! 
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Nules et inania captat. 


LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 


Dean SwIFT, it is said, once recom- 
mended Gray to write Pastorals, and lay 
the scene in Newgate. My Lord B. 
gems to have improved on this scheme, 
when he describes his heroes ; for the 
reader cannot doubt that his rope th 
characters would find appropriate lodg- 
ings in Newgate, and proceed from 
thence, in due time, to the place of exe- 
cution, according to the decisions of the 
best judges of their merits. 


“ERRONEOUS TRANSLATIONS. 


When we see Cicero’s familiar let- 
ters, who would suppose that they meant 
Cicero’s Letters to his Friends? or, 
who, in reading Marmontel’s ‘ Moral 
Tales,’ would not suppose that the 
French author had signalized himself, 
like Seneca or Johnson, by his moral 
discourses, instead of tales descriptive of 
manners, which is the real meaning of 


Contes Moraux. 


A SINGULAR MISNOMER. 


An eminent antiquary (the late learn- 
ed Dean Vincent) informed me that 
the sign of the Swan with two Necks was 
aremarkable instance of ignorance and 
error. The swan, observed this eminent 
scholar, is a royal bird, and to mark him 
asuch, two nicks in the soft membrane 
bill are cut, that, should he be 
, or wandering, he might be re- 
cognized. ‘The misrepresenting of this 
beautiful bird with two necks has long 
astonished the eye of the public, and up- 


held the old. proverb, that two heads are 
better than one. 








TUFT-HUNTERS. 


Homer says, that Minerva taught 
Yumede to distinguish the gods from 
lortal men. I cannot help thinking 
Mat tuft-hunters deriye the same advan- 
age irom self-interest and vanity which 
mé Goddess of Wisdom bestowed on 

wourite hero. What a distinction 
these men make between the opu- 
“itand the noble and persons of no 
Mk or property! Of the former they 
,Yery desirous of making gods, by 
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luman flattery and submission ! 







a PREACHING. 
the pulpit orator has no power of 
ing a ‘penalty on.‘ the offenders 
hom the-severity of his lecture 










is levelled, the force of it is in a great 
measure, if not totally, defeated. ‘The 
obstinacy of the refractory part of his 
audience is encouraged by the idea that 
he cannot call in the constable. The 
same kind of cunning may be observed 
in a parcel of pigs who have broken into 
your inclosure: all the noise which in- 
dignation may prompt you to make, will 
be of no avail while these crafty obsti- 
nate offenders are aware that a wall, a 
hedge, or a high paling, prevents your 
visiting them with a dog or a whip. 


QUARRELSOME MEN. 


There certainly is an art in quarrel- 
ling—a species of generalship, which 


“teaches a man the policy of sounding a 


retreat when he cannot make good his 
charge. Such men can bid their obe- 
dient passions go so far and no farther ; 
whilst a man unused to quarrelling 
plunges at once into uncontroulable fury 
upon his antagonist, who, if he belong 
to the former class, becomes all on a 
sudden quiet and composed, so that the 
unskilful quarreller appears the more 
litigious of the two. 

he great secretary of nature has given 
us most excellent advice on this sub- 
ject :— 

‘‘ _____-. Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear it, that the opposed may beware of thee.” 


Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 


HOMER AND VIRGIL. 


After a warm day the moon shone 
into the window of my garret; I la- 
mented the sun’s absence most feelingly. 
I had been reading Homer all day, and 
my mind was full of the comparison of 
the Greek and Roman poets. ‘‘ Ho- 
mer,” said I, “‘ is the sun, and Virgil 
the moon, a cool and reflected light. It 


was a simile founded on bodily feeling 


as well as that of mind. In reading 
Virgil 1 want the sun’s warmth.” 


LIBERTY, OR MODERN PATRIOTS. 


The t asserters of liberty are very 
often observed to be great tyrants in their 
own families and little societies, ** where 
Cato listens to his own applause ;” 
and this fact is to many a cause of won- 
der. The solution of this phenome- 
non is.easy and obvious, These patriots. 
are so fond of liberty, that they. wish ta 
monopolize it all to themselves. 
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THE GROUND OF HAPPINESS. 


There is a Latin proverb which says, 
that man is the architect of his own for- 
tune —* Quisque sue fortune faler.’? It 
may be said with equal, if not greater 
truth, that man is the architect of his 
own happiness. He may lay a sure 
foundation in his own sense and vir- 
tue, chodse the situation by his own 
judgment, select the materials by his 
own feelings, and arrange them by his 
own habitual skill: then the mansion’s 
size and style must exactly quadrate 
with the owner’s taste and notion of 
convenience and comfort. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Men who pique themselves on the 
knowledge of the world are generally 
persons who are ‘ hackneyed’ in its by- 
ways, and unjustly claim a superiorit 
over men of more retired habits, though 
perhaps more than equal sense: as law- 
yers conversant in the practice of courts 
are apt to consider themselves of more 
importance and utility than men of 
much more eminent talents in oratory. 
Alas! what is this boasted knowledge 
of the world but being conversant with 
the tricks and chicanery and roguery of 
our fellow-creatures ? 


HEN-PECKING. 


I have often observed that old bache- 
lors are the most clamorous of men 
against this exertion of power in the 
female over the lord of the creation. 
Whether this happens because they 
would wish to have a fair excuse for 
their choice of celibacy against the ge- 
neral practice of mankind in seeking 
their happiness in marriage ; or whether 
this keenness of sight and uncommon 
sensibility in old bachelors arises from 
the axiom, that Jookers-on see more of 
the e than the players,—let more 
hardy casuists than I am determine. 


RUDENESS 
Of manners is not a single vice, says 
a French writer, but the product of se- 
veral : vanity, ignorance of the world, 
contempt of others, or envy and jea- 
lousy of them. Sometimes want of 
feeling and indolence may produce soli- 
tary instances of it: when it becomes 
a habit, beating or hanging is the only 
remedy, 
| PEDANTS. 
~- Ignorant nts resemble silly tra- 
bee le, who quate distant arte hag i 
‘namés for the use of customis, arts, 
&c. which they might have found at 


Altice. [Nov. } 

’ 
home; so the former quote Aristo] 
and other Greek and Latin authors for 
truths and arguments which the com. 
monest authors in their own language 
would have more obviously suggested to 
them. Translators must be as great ene. 
mies to the power of these pedants, a; 
the version of the Scriptures was to thar 
of the Roman Catholic church. 


AVARICE 


Is generally supposed to be a despotic 
monarch, and to reign solely by its own 
inherent right; but it owes a great deal 
of its power to its great ally—Vanity. 
The almost universal deference paid to 
money-holders makes that man fond of 
accumulating and hoarding, whose 
vanity might have taken the contrary 
direction if the world had been on his 
side. When we see that wealth is sure 
to gain respect and admiration, avarice 
almost becomes a virtue in a worldly 
view ; since an ass loaded with gold 
can find access, where an angel without 
a stiver would see the gates closed on 
his approach ! 


MILTON AND POPE. 


It is very remarkable, that though 
the former poet was very fond of music, 
and even a performer in that delightful 
art, yet he has left in his great epic 
poem very many lines which neither 
syllabic or accentual quantity can recou- 
cile to the ear. Pope, on the other 
hand, 1s known neither to have prac- 
tised nor relished music, yet his poetry's 
so distinguished by the smoothness and 
melody of his verses, that they sound 
as musical 

** As is Apollo’s lute.” 


HOBBIHORSICAL PREJUDICES. 


Cicero, conscious, no doubt, of his 
great and very eminent reputation in the 
art of oratory, says roundly, that no 
one but a good man can be a complete 
orator: Earl Marshal Lord Arundel, 
the celebrated collector of statues and 
pictures, says, with a zeal in his pur 
suit equal to that of the Roman orator, 
that a man cannot be honest unless he 
understands the art of drawing. John 
Evelyn, who relates this anecdote with 
applause, very cautiously adds, “ How 
that observation succeeds in general, 
we have not made it much our observa 
tion.”—Evelyn’s Hist. of Chalcography. 


MODEST ASSURANCE. 


ity, theugh of no noble 
ome ‘ul to aid the abr 


This 
origin, is yet very 
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jities Of Some men. _ Their brilliant 
‘kes, and even their wise sayings, often 
‘zise from a total absence of all modest 

and diffidence. Nothing but soinide 
wine could bring Addison to dis lay 
the force of his wit; and when Steele, a 
mote impudent man, had lost in his 
cups all his power of being facetious, 
Addison felt then bold enough to open 
his sources of wit and humour. These 
examples illustrate the saying of that 
ancient poet, Hesiod, of modesty : 





«Shame greatly aids, or greatly hurts, mankind.” 
‘ Opera et Dies, 1. 316. 


METHODISTS IN LITERATURE. 


‘The canting boast of inward light and 
acall is not confined to religious secta- 
ties; we find Methodists also in litera- 
ture. Surely the man who, trusting in 
his own genius, pretends to undervalue 
all toil and study, forgets or does not 
know that a Milton, a Dryden, a But- 
let, and a Pope, were great students be- 
fore they began to be writers. Sucha 
literary Methodist would soon find how 
vain were his pretensions to a call to 

,» when his first work fell under 
the hands of an able and intelligent 
efitic. 

COXCOMBS. 


This species of bipeds, if brought up 
in well-regulated families, are by no 
means unpleasant companions in mo- 
ments of relaxation, whilst you give 
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them a full liberty of playing their 
pranks in their own way ; but should 
you check this vivacity by any grave or 
sarcastic remark, all is over, and you are 
soon reminded what a very sad thing a 
monkey is in a fit of melancholy. 


LOTTERIES. 


Are constructed upon a_ palpable 
ground of deception, but succeed in 
tom ng attracting persons of strong 

opes and little reason: ‘* Decipi vult” 
and “ decipiatur,” may be equally the 
motto of “ Hazard” and ‘* Goodluck.” 
Ministers who have exhausted all their 
sources of taxation, and have recourse 
to this at last, remind me of a juggler 
who, at the end of his performance, 
excites the attention of his audience, 
by exclaiming, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I 
will shew you a trick worth all your 
money ! !” 


THE LOVE OF WORDS, 


This seems a great nuisance to mo- 
dern composition. I have read, or ra- 
ther tried to read, some late essays on 
very important and statistical subjects, 
where the verbiage was so thickly sown, 
and the thoughts so far-fetched, that 
my patience was soon overpowered b 
this profundity and eloquence: Had 
not the authors before them the popular 
pers icuous letter of the Dean of St. 

atrick’s as patterns, or are pedants an 
indocile and incorrigible race ? 





SORROWS OF AUTHORS. 


MR. EDITOR, 


I map occasion the other day to visit 
that part of the town where those un- 
inate men, whom Goldsmith de- 
bes as leading in this world “a 
able life,” usually reside. In pur- 
“my enquiries I entered a fourth- 
Sor foom, and found it tenanted by a 
hat with three legs and a small 
ble, on which » some scattered 
pers, and a broken ink-stand, with a 
presume like its master) worn to 
f 3 I asked to whom they 

and was informed that the 
man whose property they were, had 
tly taken a room on the lower 
or, but that latterly he had been 
mich reduced in his circumstances, 

‘Mat on receiving the packet which 
t the table, he taken his hat 
Mushed out of the house in a very 
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disturbed manner. This was a week 
ago, and he had never returned. 

Having gained permission to examine 
the papers, I found the following affect- 
ing account, which appéared to have 
been rejected by the editors of one 
of our metropolitan Magazines; a cir- 
cutstance which liad probably driven 
the unfortunate author to a state of 
desperation. It ran, with a prophetic 
motto, thus : 


‘¢ Here lies poor Ned Purdon from slavery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack, 
He led such a damnable life here below 
That I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.” 
Goldsmith, 


“‘ The devil twitched me by the sleeve ; 
he could not have touched a more fragile 
rt of my garments to secure his hold, 
br it had served me, like Scarron’s 
black doublet, for two good years. Let 
not the reader start when I mention the 
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name of that awful personage, for I 
mean neither the mythological satan, 
nor the devil to whom Dr. Faustus 
made a deed of gift of his soul, duly in- 
dented, signed, sealed, and delivered, 
nor yet the diadlolus regis, or attorney- 
general’s devil, nor a devil of a fellow, 
nor a queer devil. No, I mean that 
most diabolical of all devils—a printer’s 
devil. He twitched me by the sleeve, 
part of which was left unfortunately be- 
tween his fingers ; and uttered the dread- 
ful words—‘‘ The press stands still.” 
Now I had risen that morning at 
half-past four, and it was now above 
half-past eight in the evening, and du- 
ring all that time I had never taken my 
pen off my paper for more than ten mi- 
nutes, which was between twelve and 
one o'clock, when I dined. Temperance 
is ** an excellent thing” in man, like 
‘* silence in woman ;” so is a dry biscuit 
with a glass of rain-water. Dr. Franklin 
recommends it as the most strengthen- 
ing diet. I don’t think it adds much to 


my vigour; but I persisted in it out of 
res 
an 


ect for that great man’s memory ; 
besides it is more easily prepared 
than a more sumptuous feast, but of 
that I say nothing. This had been my 
daily fare for a month, and on this I had 
written fourteen hours a day, till the 
under part of the little finger of my 
right hand had actually become smoother 
than the most polished ivory. ‘This 
visit was too much for me. «Did I not 
send you six sheets yesterday, and did Dr. 
Johnson, when he was starving on trans- 
lations, ever do more? Do you think I 
can keep ten presses at work, all to pro- 
cure myself this miserable garret, where- 
in to conceal my wretchedness from 
the world? ‘Take it,” I cried, and sa- 
luted the grinning devil with three quires 
of foolscap on the side of the head. He 

ered up the sheets, asked whether 
they were d, and madea precipitate 
retreat. e stairs were narrow and 
uneven, and I suppose his foot slipped, 
for I heard him and his load rolling 
over one another till they reached the 
bottom. He was not killed however, 
for the next day the villain brought me 
the proof. The proof! of what? why, 
of. my. poor father’s wisdom and m 
folly. .Oh that I had followed his ad- 
vice,-and taken in hand the spade in- 
stead of the pen. Pen! how hateful is 
the word. » ink, and paper !—the 
first stolen from the wing of a goose, 

“ A symbol and a sign 

~ To-authors of their fate and force ;” 
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the second compounded of gall 
pledge of bienrbets and H rwthony 
the third manufactured of rags, hoy, 
typical of an author’s poverty! But my 
father was a biblipolist, that is to say 
he kept a book-stall in the town of —’ 
the only emporium of literature whic}, 
was within a circuit of thirty miles, 

It was at this pure fount that J dran} 
those fatal draughts of literary lore, the 
intoxicating effects of which I have me; 
in + of toil and penury. 

y father beheld the growing conta. 
gion, but he in-vain opposed its pro. 
gress. There is no inoculation. which 
can prevent the cacoethes scrilendi. }, 
used to be my employment to dust the 
books before they were arranged on the 
stall in the morning, and from cleaning 
the outsides, I promoted myself at last 
to sully the insides. Some of my fi. 
ther’s choicest copies bore the marks of 
my young thumbs. Would that he had 
done as Psranchs’s father had the firm. 
ness to do before him, and cast the 
contagious volumes into the flames. 
However, he did what his poverty per- 
mitted, and sold them “sib ta price, as 
soon as he perceived me growing too 
much attached to them. I cannot now 
tell how I managed it, but I might 
have been born before the confusion of 
tongues, for I mastered every language | 
attempted with perfect ease. O fatal 
gift! had I remained faithful to my 
mother-tongue I had never become a 
translator. 

I gained-a great reputation in our 
little town, and with my father’s friends 
I was a “ Magnus Apollo.” I now 
began to turn my talents to some ac- 
count, and luckily the grocer and a few 
other of the tradesmen employed me on 
a Saturday to audit the week’s accounts, 
a service for which I was usually repaid 
in kind, and many a tender beefsteak 
has smoked on my father’s Sunday- 
board, the produce of my industry, and 
the generous recompence of my friend 
the butcher. In vain my father endea- 
voured to persuade me that agriculture 
was both an useful and an honourable 
employment, and that it became me to 
shoulder a spade. I admitted that it was 

ractised by the greatest men among the 
mans at an early period, but | saw 
nothing in the shepherds of our neigh- 
bourhood which reminded me of the 
swains of Virgil and Sannazaro. I was 
better acquainted with a Roman plough 
than ti ‘Baioh: one; and I well re 
member the only. time -I interfered 
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sgricultural pursuits, was in planting 
ome thousand-headed cabbages in a 
ited, 

At last the true meee of my erudition 
reached the hall, and the squire one day 
sent for me, in order to convince him- 
elf of the truth of what he had heard. 
He was a man who had not passed an 
yaprofitable youth, and in his after-years 
ll his learning had not forsaken him. 
| was aware of the trial I should have 
togo through, and hit upon the same 
expedient which Dr. Johnson employed 
with similar success, when he first went 
io college. 1 quoted Macrobius, an au- 
thor » ail the squire had probabl 
neverread, or perhaps never heard of. 
He asked me no more questions, shook 
me by the hand, gave me an Elzevir 
Tacitus, and dismissed me. 

I was now nineteen, and my father 
insisted On my adopting some perma- 
nentemployment. I had just been read- 
ing the Cyropedia, and began to edu- 
cate myself for the military profession, 
by reading Frontinus and Polyeni 
Stratagemata. My favourite idea was 
to introduce the military engines of the 
ancients into modern warfare, and my 
head ran all the day on catapulte and 
laliste. It was well for me that no 

jeant Kite was in the neighbour- 
hood, or I had long since become food 
for powder. At this critical moment 
my fortunes were fixed. The squire 
sent for me one Monday morning, and 
I was ushered into the library. He 
motioned me toa chair, and I sat down, 
ing all my energies, as I imagined 

he had sent for me to break an argu- 
ive lance with him. ‘ Neville,” 

aid he, “‘ 1 know you possess much good 
se and more learning.” I bowed. 
“T wish my son had your abilities, 
but. his mind is. not quick, and requires 
uch culture ; are you willing to be- 
me his preceptor? Will you come 
ad reside with him under my own eye? 
l¢ terms, I think, we shall not quarrel 
rout.” I was struck dumb. cast 
| eyes over the folios, quartos, and 
odecimos, the bindings of which 
Med. so much to require my duster. 
Mad already devoured them all in idea. 
§ 800n as the faculty of speech re- 
med, I accepted the proposal with 
tumble thanks, and Mr. L. rang the 
ei **Send Gilbert to me.” The 
tvant made a pirouette, and vanished ; 
mM a few moments. Gilbert en- 
=a tall, raw-boned boy of twelve 


















I commenced tutor—a 
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toil which ought to have been number- 
ed among the labours of Hercules, ahd 
to which the labours of Hercules were 
nigh Oh the days of slow and mise- 
rable drudgery which I passed in teaching 
my pupil to discriminate between an 
obtuse and acute angle, and dragging 
him, line by line, through Virgil an 
Horace! But he was not ill-tempered 
—he was only dull, and the labour of 
teaching proportionate to his dulness— 
it was immense, but not quite exas- 

erating. ‘There were some occasions, 

owever, on which instruction became 
a delightful task. Emilia, the sister of 
my pupil, though six years older than 
him, was sometimes present at our lec- 
tures, and seemed to take an interest in 
them.which enhanced their value. Ac- 
customed as I had been to fashion my 
fancy’s ideal model of beauty in the 
mould of those figures which Greece 
possessed, and which Rome envied, 
yet the image of Emilia equalled my 
most perfect conceptions. She was not 
one of those pretty, petty, fragile, wax- 
like figures which look more like the 
inhabitants of air than earth. She was 
a figure which an Athenian sculptor 
would have stopped and gazed on with 
delight. She was tall—almost com- 
mandingly so. Beauty, says Aristotle, 
consists in magnitude ; little men ma 
be called éseo: and cupuerpo:, pretty an 
neatly shaped, but not xaao, beautiful. 
The women of Homer are all tall — 
and Panthea, says Xenophon, was 
distinguished by her magnitude and 
strength. The majesty of Enmilia’s 
figure was softened by the grace, the 
infinite grace, with which she moved. 
Her features were completely Miner- 
vesque. All the calm wise dignity—all 
the fine and sweet repose of expression, 
and all that beautiful sweep of the chin 
and cheek, which distinguishes a Grecian 
face. But it was not this which I wor- 
shipped, and I did indeed become a 
worshipper—it was the “ mind and the 
music” breathing there—but I wander. 

It was weak and unwise to love ; and 
if it Was a grievous sin, grievously did I 
answer it. I remember Gilbert’s false 
uantities received very few corrections 
rom me whilst Emilia was ‘sitting in 
the room ; and a dayseldom passed that 
Emilia was noé present at her brother’s 
studies. She was deeply attached to 
poetry, and hence another of the great 
errors of my life. To win her ear, [ 
strung my lyre; and 

‘© At every pause she blush’d to hear 

The one loved name.” 
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These wete the only happy hours of 
my life. 

Risum teneatis amici—The following 
is a specimen of my talents in the Spen- 
serian stanza, after one of these delight- 
ful interviews :— 


‘*] dream’d, but not in sleep—amid the sweet- 


ness 

Of nature’s exquisite beauties I walk’d on ! 

Flowers, birds, blue skies, bright sunshine, and the 
fleetness 

Of the summer morning’s breeze, which died upon 

My brow—and I pour’d my young orison 

To the Maker of earth’s beauties. Not alone 

I worshipp’d him in bliss—for there was one 

Kneeling on the same sod, whose moist eyes shone 

On the blue Heavens to which her spotless soul had 
flown ; 

And her lips murmur’d out a holy prayer 

Of thanks and blessings on the heads of those 

Whom her heart shrined, and my poor name was 
there, 

Faintly but fondly, utter’d in the close 

Of that most blest petition—we arose 

With thoughts and hopes of which J cannot tell ; 

The heart is worldless when it overfiows, 

And deepest feelings still in silence dwell, 

‘Or speak in those sweet tears which from our full 
eyes swell,’ ” 


But I grow serious, which was far 
from my intention; for a light heart is 
now my only riches. Poetry is love’s 
artillery, and his shaft, when barbed 
with a sonnet, is irresistible. What 
quantities of erotic poetry I wrote and 
burned at that time, which would have 
cut an excellent figure in the columns of 
the Magazines ! have, however, pre- 
served what would make two very neat 
volumes in twelves, and which should 
long since have been laid before the 
public if the booksellers had not been 
insensible-to their merits. Unfortunately 
some of my best and most impassioned 
stanzas, intended for the eye of the 
daughter, met that of the father ; and I 
su = I need not say, that I troubled 
Gilbert, and Gilbert me, no longer. It 
was.a pity to leave him at that time, for 
he was just in the middle of the pons 
asinorum. 1 never learned -whether he 
reached the other side in safety. My 
pavting with Emilia—but this is vain— 
we I turned to my Seneca 
(Lugduni Batavorum, 1576) for consola- 
tion. Alas! 1 was but a poor stoic. 
From that time to this I beheld Emilia 
but once agai ut of that anon. 

_ dreturned to my father very rich, as I 
imagined, for I carried with me no less 
than 15/. 10s. 4d. in hard cash ; besides 
that I was the owner of an excellent 
suit of black clothes, which Mr. L. had 
ip me, after discarding them from 
is own, wardrobe. I found my father 
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—— very fast; he had for som 


months been unable to attend personally 
to his business, which he had left in th. 
care of an arrant knave, who had cop. 
verted many a good volume to his oyy 
use and benefit. Boethius de Congoa. 
tione had furnished him with brandy. 
and many a time did he get draak 
by embezzling the proceeds of severaj 
copies of Hutchinson’s Moral Philoso. 
phy, which my father possessed, | 
came in to save the wreck of this little 
property; and a few weeks after my ar- 
rival my father died. I wept sincerely 
over him, for he was ever a kind and jp. 
dulgent parent to me. I now converted 
all my stock into money, and resolved 
to proceed whither I hsisly heard the 
voice of fame calling me—to London. 

It was a cruel mistake. However, | 
arrived there, and I have not since quitted 
it (a residence of twelve years)—no, not 
even to visit those neighbouriug fields, 
glens, and valleys which excite so much 
rapture in the minds of some enthusiasts, 
How those men “ babble o’ green fields” 
with all the childishness of the poor, 
fat, dying, repentant knight! This is 
the consequence of studying nature in 
books — over the fire-side, in a chair 
swinging on two legs, with our two legs 
swinging on the well-polished grate, out 
ten fingers spread out to enjoy the kindiy 
new milk-like warmth of a Walls-end 
coal fire, and our heads rambling on 
what our eyes never beheld. I reached 
London in high spirits—and, ye Gods! 
what visions of glory swam before my 
eyes. At one time I was sitting in the 
front row of the boxes at Covent Gar- 
den, gracefully receiving the extravagant 
plaudits which the audience heaped 
upon me the first night of my new 
tragedy. Then I was suddenly trans- 
foe into the Row, and saw crowds of 

ksellers struggling for my new ep. 
Wealth, honour, kindness, and smiles 
were my portion. 

Although my’ whole fortune only 
amounted to 60/., I took a comfortable 
lodging, without the least apprehension 
of poverty or distress. ‘The morning 
after my arrival, I sallied forth in search 
of the bookseller with whom my fathet 
used to transact his little business, 
solving, as a favour, to offer him 2 
volume of poems which I had prepared 
for the press. Zhe man absolutely refuse d 
to give the smallest sum for them, o ” 
print ‘them and share the profits, say'"é 
they would be a dead weight mn the mar 
ket!!! I think I never was so shock 
in ‘my life; ‘my vanity actually di 








jer the blow—and it was some days 
ee 1 recovered myself so far as to make 
y farther exertion. As a duty to my- 
, however, I resolved to make the 
atempt; and I met with thirteen re- 
fasals, eight in the city, and five at the 
westend. ‘Those booksellers are cer- 
winly mad, 1 exclaimed, or they would 
not $0 obstinately shut their eyes to their 
own advantage.’ 
| now began most cordially to hate 
all those idole of the public, who stood 
between me and the sun, and expressed 
it in harsher terms than Diogenes did 
io Alexander. The worst of it is, that 
I cannot blame the public, for they 
have never had an opportunity of pa- 
onizing my poetical offspring. And 
all this owing to the dulness of thirteen 
Bibliopolists. O that with a stroke of 
the pen I could annihilate the whole 
Row, as Nero wished to have hold of 
Rome by the nape of the neck! But as 
poetry did not succeed, I resolved to try 
ics, and I had actually the audacious 
Kite print a pamphlet of six sheets at 
my own expense, a proceeding which at 
once swallowed up half my fortune. I 
donot give the title of this tract, as I 
believe it would be useless, six copies 
a all that were sold, and those are 
in eobebilty now no more. 
The remainder brought me in four- 
ence-halfpenny per pound, having sold 
m as waste-paper to a cheesemonger 
born, when I was reduced to 
are aptly called extremities. 
| “fands were visibly on the de- 
dine, and no fresh monies coming in. 
I could not apply, like more eminent 
and. | ly poets, to ———-, the Jew, 
the stre of my ancestors’ estates ; 
tI did all that became a 47 to do, 
“angels can no more.” I inserte 
an advertisement in The Times, stating 
fagentleman of education and ex- 
ive information, would be happy to 
agage in any important literary project, 
of take an ‘active share in the man 
lent of some periodical work: but no 
ppcations were made. My money 
ew less and less, my black coat more 
lore bare. 1 advertized again. “A 
t well acquainted with the modern 
8s, would be glad to meet with 
iployment in translating books, 
or public or private documents.” 
Ha not do. I opened my pocket- 
there was just 1/. 2s. 3d. in it, 
Which I owed 8s. to my landlady ; 
Mairs began to wear a most por- 
saspect. However, I resolved'to 
he More attempt, and spent 
¥ Montuty Mac.—No. 82. 
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industrious habits, and who writes a 
ood hand, would be very thankful to 
e employed in copying for gentlemen 

of the law.—N. B. Letters written with 

dispatch and secresy.”” Waiting the 
event of this new attempt, I sauntered 
up the Strand in sadness and almost in 
tears, when I beheld a fashionable equi- 
page stop at the door of a perfumer’s 
shop, and saw a hand stretched forth 
from it, the singular whiteness and 
beauty of which I could not mistake—a 
hand which I had so often beheld with 
rapture turning over the pages of our 
favourite authors. The lady bent her 
head forwards ; she saw me—started— 
and turned pale. It was Emilia. I stood 
motionless—the carriage drove off—and 

I hurried away with that deadly con- 

sciousness of existence which is the 

heaviest weight to a wounded heart. I 

never beheld her again. 

On this occasion I composed the 
following lines :— 


“Oh sigh not, sweet—tho’ Heaven hath parted 
Our cherish’d ties of earthly love, 
That we in sorrow, humble-hearted, 
May look for holier joys above— 


‘¢Oh sigh not with repining spirit, 
Though earth awhile our bliss retard ; 
Our silent sufferings shall inherit 
Their own exceeding great reward.” 


On my return home, great and good 
news, however, awaited me. ‘Two ap- 
plicants had made their appearance in 
consequence of my advertisement, in 
order to make me the instrument, as I 
afterwards found, of wafting ‘‘a sigh 
from Indus to the Pole.” They re- 
turned next day, and I indited two such 
love-letters as, I think I may without 
presumption say, have seldom been 
equalled. A man is naturally attached 
to his own profession. I therefore filled 
the letter of my female client to her 
lover, who was a mate on board one of 
the Company’s ships, with all sorts of 
nautical similes—in short, a mermaid 
could not have sighed more amiably. 
The apprenticeship which I served to 
this new profession, will, I am confi- 
dent, be of service to me at some future 
period. It has given me such a flow of 
Anacreontic and Moresque language, 
that few ladies will be likely to resist it. 

The reader will perhaps think this 
vain boasting. But he will change his 
opinion when I inform him, that out 
of twenty-three Jillets which I wrote, 
twenty were successful, and the parties 

Vou. XIV. 3 ¥ 
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4 6d. in the following advertisement in 
e Chronicle. “A youné man of 
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happily united ; and that the odd three 
failed merely through casualties :—in 
one case, the suitor. being an elderly 
gentleman, and dying before the reply 
could be received, which I have hear 
was favourable:—in the second, my 
employer, an Irish all-pay lieutenant, 
being shortly after lodged in the Fleet, 
from which, unfortunately, he did not 
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know his way out—(in this case | jo, 
my fee) :—in the last instance, ¢h, 
young thief, at whose request I wro;, 
the letter, intending it as a hoax, 


[Here the communication of Our 
Correspondent breaks off; but we pr. 
sume we shall be favoured with a ey), 
tinuation for our next Number. } 





PHILIBERT: A POETICAL ROMANCE. 


WE feel peculiar pleasure in intro- 
ducing this poem to the notice of our 
readers, because it has not hitherto re- 
ceived from criticism the attention which 
it deserves. Its author is evidently a 
young man ; but no less eyjdently a young 
man of rare endowmentSand pure feel- 
ings, who, if he has still much to ac- 
quire, seems destined to carve out for 
himself a high and honourable fame. 
The work before us, considered merely 
as a tale, is as interesting as if it were 
written in prose ; and therefore will be 
acceptable to all who read only for in- 
nocent recreation; while its touches of 
deep and genuine beauty will ensure 
for no small ortion of it a place in the 
memories of those who, For its own 
sake, are enamoured of poet 

The Poem is founded on the follow- 
_ing story, which is detailed at length in 
the “* Causes célebres” of Gayot de Pita- 


val :-— 


*€ Martin Guerre, born in the province of 
Biscay, was married in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1539, to Bertrande de Rols, of the town 
of Artigues ; both being at that time ex- 
tremely .yc She united good sense to 

, being somewhat above the 
peasa:its, enjoyed a moderate for- 

tune, and blessed with a son, they lived 
very happily together for nearly ten years. 
About this period Martin being tempted to 
travel, he quitted his wife and family, and 
left them for a considerable time without 
any intelligence of him. Bertrande during 
this period conducted herself without re- 
proach ; and at the expiration of eight years 
Arnaud du Tilh, the impostor, presented 
himself before her. Bearing the exact re- 
semblance of her husband, he was received 
by her as such without hesitation, and was 
immediately acknowledged by the four sis- 
ters of Martin Guerre, his uncle, and other 
relatives. He had perfectly studied his part, 
and having: known Martin Guerre in his 
travels, had learned from him and some of 
his friends, the most minute particulars of 
his life, and a thousand litile secret circum- 
stances, known only to the husband and 
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wife. For three years this impostor lived 
in possession of all the rights of Martip 
Guerre, but being at length suspected by 
the uncle and some others, Bertrande was 
induced to join in an accusation of him, and 
he was delivered into the hands of justice, 
He made a strong defence. One hundred 
and fifty witnesses were examined, between 
thirty and forty of whom deposed that he 
was the true Martin Guerre ; a greater num- 
ber that he was Arnaud du Tilh; and up- 
wards of sixty swore that they could not in 
conscience say which was the fact. The 
prisoner was interrogated, and answered 
with the utmost precision the most particu- 
lar questions, as to the place of Martin 
Guerre’s birth, his father, mother, brothers, 
&c.; the day of his marriage, the priest 
who celebrated the ceremony, the peisons 
who were present, their different dresses, &c. 
He was, however, after a long trial, found 
guilty, and condemned to lose his head, and 
have his body quartered. He appealed to 
the parliament of Toulouse. This produced 
a new trial, in which his cause was on the 
very point of prevailing, had not the real 
Martin Guerre himself appeared. 

* Arnaud du Tilh was once more con- 
demned to death, and executed on a gibbet 
in front of Martin Guerre’s house.” 


We do not; in general, regard judicial 
roceedings as fit subjects for poetry. 
here the jurisdiction of the police be- 
pins, that of the Muses usually ents. 
he imagination, with all its magic, 
can rarely convert the network of law 
into golden meshes, or trace out any hid- 
den affinity between the fictions of 
poesy and those of an indictment, o 
shed any halo of glory around a com- 
mon felon. The Newgate Calendar, 


‘and even the more romantic registers of 


French atrocity, do not exactly “ the 
living fountains in themselves contain 
of beauteous and sublime.” ‘There are 
indeed exceptions—as, in real life, the 
conclusion of Algernon Sidney’s trial, 
which had more than the grandeur of 
tragedy, and, in fiction, the scenes 4 
Carlisle in Waverley. Our author 10 
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has, in a great measure, overcome the 
objection to his subject by keeping his 
judicial processes wisely in the back- 
nd, and investing both his guilty and 

fi; innocent hero with a fitting indif- 
ference to their power. His judges 
inow their duty, and sit silent. There 
sno detail of warrants, searches, exa- 
minations, commitments, and those 
other interesting circumstances of a 
grave accusation which we enjoy in a 
newspaper, but do not desire to see 
«married to immortal verse.” Mr. 
Grattan also has elevated the rank of his 
persons—invested them with heroic at- 
iributes—and relieved his narrative by 
lovely scenes of domestic innocence and 
joy. He substitutes a gifted and ac- 
complished villain for the ‘ petty-lar- 
e” of the original story, and 
represents him as the illegitimate son of 
his intended victim’s father. The cir- 
cumstance of his birth does not, how- 
ever, appear until the conclusion of the 
tale, and during its whole progress his 
origin and motives are veiled in fasci- 
—— stery. He meets his counter- 
part Philibert in the camp where both 
are serving—obtains his affections— 
becomes master of all his secrets,—and 
at last, in the midst of a terrible battle, 
strikes him down, and leaves him ap- 
tly slain. All this he does with a 
lasien of personating him, and obtain- 
ing possession of his wife and fortunes. 
A cavalier afterwards appears at Phili- 
bert’s mansion—is received by his wife 
as her long-lost husband, and acknow- 
ledged by the vassals as their lord—but 
from a number of circumstances, the 
reader, who is prepared to expect the 
completion of Pierre’s treachery, regards 
lim as an impostor. His return 1s at- 
ended by frightful omens—his repose 
‘disturbed by a terrible dream—and he 
atther excites suspicion, by requesting 
ine lady to prompt Aare on erg meet- 
ng the peasantry, alleging that_a cut 
actuss the forchesd has aced some of 
herecords of memory. He is prosecuted 
$ an impostor at the instance of the 
x! heir to his estates, and acquitted— 
t it seems. impossible to determine 
whether his demeanour is the result of 
ence or hardened villainy. At 
last, all doubt vanishes—Count Wal- 
ere, Philibert’s father, declares that, 
‘Mhe next day, he will reveal the true 
source of the strange likeness between 
us$on and Pierre; and just before the 
appointed hour is found murdered, ac- 
ing to the testinrony of Philibert’s 
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daughter, by the hand of her father! 
He is apprehended—condemned—and 
about to suffer death by torture, when 
an accomplice of the true criminal in- 
terposes—and confesses that the convict 
is the real Philibert—that Pierre is the 
murderer, whom the child had mistaken 
for his likeness—and who had just ar- 
rived to perpetrate the deed which 
should give him vengeance and fortune. 
Pierre, thus betrayed, avows the whole 
—is sent to the rack—and Philibert 
dismissed, to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of love and honour. The pro- 
gress of the story is extremely interest- 
ing, though we do not admire the turn 
with which it concludes; but the ex- 
cellencies of the work, as a poem, are 
far more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the defect in its structure 
as a story. There are, indeed, many 
traces of resemblance in the modes of 
expression to those of Scott, Byron, 
and Moore—especially the last—but 
there is a harmony throughout, which 
proves that the author has not studi- 
ously imitated, but has merely written 
from a mind sensibly srnonstin | with the 
beauties of the poets whom he occa- 
sionally resembles. ‘There are also 
touches of true and deep nature inter- 
spersed throughout, which could not 
be copied; for they do not belong to 


style, and are ‘‘ above the reach of art.’” 


The descriptions of the young loves of 
Philibert and Isabelle, and their early 
hours of domestic felicity, ave such a 
reality about them, and seem so truly 
to breathe of home, that we can scarcely 
believe them fictitious. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more e than. the. 
following picture of the'domains where 
the fathers of the happy pair resided, 
bordering on each other, in gentle 
neighbourhood ? 


‘¢ Contiguous lay their sires’ domains, 
Divided by a murmuring stream ; 
. -In which the flocks that ranged the plains 

Plunged from the heat of noontide’s beam; 

Or careless cross’d the ancient ford, 
And freely fed at either side, 

As conscious that their several lord 
No difference made, no leave denied. 


The little rustic bridge between 

At neither end had guard, or screen; 

Nor threatening trap, nor bristling fence, 
To fright the fleecy wanderer thence; 
And free to both, a common good, 

The rivulet its course pursued. 


So close the kindred castles stood 
On either side a rugged dell, 

That, glancing o’er its feathery wood, 
The lights from the one reflected fell 
On the arms of the ether’s centinel ; 
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Who of in his silent walk might catch 

The murmur’d sounds of the neighb’ring watch, 
As the whisper’d password faintly falls 

On the angled towers’ unequal walls.” 


How delightful is the following 
glimpse of the pleasant lot of the bride, 
whose married life began among scenes 
of old and familiar happiness :— 


“ Nor did she, on that morn of joy 

That moved her from her early site, 
Prove those alarms of maidens coy 

Who, sadness struggling with delight, 
Are borne from scenes of happy years 
Through mists of mingled smiles and tears. 
She marks no pomp of formal state 
Attend her at a new-found gate ; 
No unknown concourse, curious rushes 
To feast upon her virgin blushes ; 
No stranger-hands her ringlets deck, 
Nor welcomes chill her raptures check ; 
But, passing through the long-loved courts, 
She treads the ground of infant sports ; 
And glides along through grateful files 
Of faces bright with heart-warm smiles ; 
While each gay plume of bridal flowers 
Blooms freshly from her own dear bowers. 


At morning frisk upon the lawn 

Her hand-fed lamb, her favourite fawn ; 
Down on the glen she casts her look ; 
Her osiers drooping kiss the brook— 
Upwards her glistening glances throwing. 
She sees her roses brightly glowing— 
The branching Eglantine’s arcade— 

The trellised arbour that she made— 
The brilliant groups of the parterre, 
Slow-moving in the morning air, 

Lovely as when she wander’d there.— 
She fondly waves her hand to them ; 
Each flower seems answering from its stem ; 
While her own choir, on frolic wing, 
Their matin salutations sing |” 


The following description of Zoé’s 

wth, “‘ more lovely from surrounding 
woes,” during the sad absence of her 
father, is delicately fanciful :— 


** Like some sweet plant’s prelusive leaf, 
Fair promise of autumnal fruits, 
That seems to spring from nature’s grief, 
When weeping dews refresh the shoots, 
Cradled in sadness—nursed with sighs, 
She was indeed the child of sorrow— 
Yet did her early speaking eyes 
Bright sparks from native gladness borrow, 
Struggling, as if to cast aside 
The shades that strove their tints to hide, 


Her’s was an infancy of thought— 
An early spring, where winter threw 
Its lingering clouds, whose darkness sought 
To hide the young year’s livelier hue : 
And, from her childhood’s sad employ, 
She caught a sort of pensive joy, 
That scarcely seem’d one hour to stray 
From her fond grandsire’s couch away ; 
While Isabelle each moment snatch’d, 
When the young guardian careful watch’d, 
And hurried to the covert deep 
To taste her bitter joy—and weep.” 
The account of the Bey co ies which 
usher in the return of Philibert, is very 


fe —_— | 


“ The angry sun has sunk in fire, 
And tinged the world with glow of ire ; 
Storm-pregnant clouds are in the east, 
And thick, through Heaven’s perturbed breast 
In masses of wild fantasy , 
Roll monstrous on the labouring sky. 
Broad flashes, o’er the landscape, spread 
In floating sheets of sickly red, 
While dismal thunderings grow] behind, 
Borne onwards on the gusty wind, 
In mid air hangs the full, clear moon; 
Her silvery beam comes glimmering down, 
And faintly blend the forceless rays 
With the lightning’s flash, and the sun’s deep 
blaze. 
Athwart the huge elm’s giant limbs 
The Bat in circling mazes skims ; 
From the obscurest branch the Owl 
Casts, darkling round, benighted scow]— 
A toad is croaking in the sedge ; 
And the hissing snake, from briary hedge 
Mingling a fiercely feeble sound, 
Darts quick its harmless poison round.—” 


A well-known strain is heard—a muf. 
fled man rushes in, and catches the lady 
in his arms—but the awful omens con- 
tinue :— 

** Wrapp’d in a thick and sulphuric flash, 

The herald of a horrid crash 

That seems to crumble brazen rocks— 

Closer the’ intrepid stranger locks 

His sinewy arms round Isabelle— 

Heedless although the hot bolt fell, 

And fired an old oak close beside— 

Flaring it blazed! while soft he cried— 

As the crackling branches flung on hig) 

Their fierce effulgence to the sky— 

* Shrink not dismay’d, my angel bride ! 

But, with light footstep, quickly guide 

Thy thrice-bless’d husband to delight— 

Oh shudder not, sweet love ! for see, 

The very Heavens hold jubilee, 

To grace our new-born nuptial night !’” 


There are some striking passages, il- 
lustrating the dark character of Pierre, 
both in speeches put into his own 
mouth, and in the narrative of the 
author;— but we are not enamoured 
of this style, even when employed by its 
mightiest masters ; and therefore pre- 
fer extracting the author’s empun 
and beautiful apostrophe to his coun- 
try ; for which, notwithstanding his ap- 
prehensions, we do not think any critic 
will have the bad taste, or the worse 
feeling, to reprove him :— 

* And here, even here, though wild as vain, 

And all irrelevant the strain; 

Though critic brows, severely bent, 

Frown forth the well-earn’d chastisement; 

Erin, to thee my voice I raise, 

And blend thy sorrows with my lays! 

Thy name has touch’d the chord, whose thrill 

Wakes wild vibration through my breast; 

Reviving by its witchery still 

The spirit that had sunk to rest— 

But which, when worldly hope was young, 

To bolder flights my rude lyre strung ; 

As stretch’d by Curraghmore’s wild brake, 

Or Moonavalla’s mountain lake ; 
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upon the scanty sward 
In all the day-dreams of a bard, 
I gazed upon the plain below, 
Which fancy lit with Freedom’s glow; 
pure shades of Greece, in patriot band, 
Flung their full glories o’er the land, 
While country claim’d the rugged rhime, 
And sun-bright visions warm’d the clime. 


Alas! the early pageant o’er, 

pistant I pace a foreign shore ; 

And meet that other hands than mine 

Thy wreath of wretchedness should twine— 
woe is a repulsive theme, 

And needs that minstrel, known to fame, 

Whose bold complainings rise and fall 

So mournful, yet so musical ! 

Whose sweet lament can cheer the toils 

That wander through a waste of weeds; 
And light with lustre, more than smiles, 

The hopeless path o’er which it leads. 
I know not, ask not, why or how 
That thou art thus defaced and low— 
Let others cavil for the cause 
Of homeless huts, and outraged laws ; 

For me ’tis only left to turn 
My full eyes where my fellows mourn ; 
And—as this living globe grows warm 

Receding from day’s splendid orb— 

To feel thy griefs my soul absorb, 
While distance lends a stronger charm— 
Brighter to glow thus far from thee, 

The sun that warms and lightens me!” 


The chief defects in this work, consi- 
dered as a poem, are a tendency to refine 
too much on feelings and sentiments—- 
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an occasional use of diction, falsely re- 
garded as geo —and a_ frequent 
clustering of prettinesses about a sim- 
ple image, which injures the gene- 
ral impression. Such expressions as 
“‘ blushes on refinement’s cheek ?? — 
** every bland attraction seemed to wait 
the jason of the chief”—shedding * soft 
effluence round, through gathering pas- 
sion’s dark profound ”—evidently verge 
on the sickly or the unmeaning. How 
different from such poor finery is that 
exquisite touch where Isabelle is repre- 
sented as gazing on her husband, * till 
her eyes grew dim, and wondering how 
he could be her’s””—-which, in language, 
does not differ from the simplest prose ; 
yet irresistibly awakens the purest affec- 
tions! But we are becoming too mi- 
nute for our limits—and will, therefore, 
take leave of Mr. Grattan, with our 
hearty thanks for his interesting and 
very promising volume—and with our 
earnest advice that he will adopt the 
resolution of Biron in ‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” when he completes those works 
which we shall rejoice to welcome :— 
“* Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical ;—these summer flies, 

I do forswear them,” 
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No one must be idle in England. In 
fct, England expects every man to 
do his duty,’”’ as was most gloriously ob- 

sewed by one of the greatest of her 
breed in hab she abounds 

ond any other nation in the world. 
t us follow then a hero’s advice by 
d, as well as in our sovereignty of 
seas: and, in a manner, we think 
do, for we are all of us busy— 
, trading, manufacturing, farm- 
buying, selling, writing, reading, 
drinking ; for Englishmen 
f and drink, as- well as fight, more 
h any other people in proportion to 
ers. ‘There never yet was a 
_ England was so active and 
as she is at present, not- 
iistanding the assertions of the invi- 
lous cavillers and false prophets, who 
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We t0 antedate her doom: while the 
utana movement of mind fully equal 
u€ inereased action of our physical and 


powers. Ideasare communicated 


om 


‘Mie press, like the electric fluid along 
5 every man has the benefit of his 
Sur's thoughts almost as svon as 
‘Conceived (*‘ something too muck 





of this ;”) and if a man has really any 
thing worth saying, there never was a 
better opportunity, and the public was 
never more ready to listen to him with 
kindness and attention. Nay even 
those whose pens outrun their judg- 
ment, and who might have been 
mistaken for wise men, had they had 
the discretion to hold their tongues, 
frequently meet with a reception above 
their deserts, and almost equal to their 
expectations. This is all very well—the 
craving of the public appetite must be 
satisfied, and if it cannot feast on the 
best dishes, it is content with those of 
a more homely and common _ nature, 
being of the same opinion with the 
gen eman, who, when asked by his 
riend whether the wine was not exe- 
crably bad, answered that no wine was 
bad, but that some wine was better than 
other. 

Now the persons whose duty it is to 
supply the cravings of the public mind, 
have adopted many different modes of 
accomplishing this laudable object. 
Some of them, aware that the lion is 
most hungry when he awakes in a morn- 
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ing, punctually prepare a supply of 


morning papers, which satisfy the mind, 
at the same time that the body is experi- 
encing the comfort of a solid breakfast. 
Another set, lest the unwilling monster 
should go grumbling to bed, provide “a 
sop for Cerberus,” in the shape of 
** Evening Posts,” ‘ Evening Cour- 
ants,” ‘¢ Couriers,” “* Stars,” “ Suns,” 
and ‘* Globes,” &c. &c. It seems, 
however, that the voracious maw of 
the public is not to be satisfied with 
this daily offering, and that at certain 
stated times it is necessary that some 
farther sacrifices should be made.’ In 
consequence of this, a weekly oblation 
is offered up, and many Otesrenn; 
Champions, and Examiners, with a 
long list of other worthies, are consum- 
ed on each returning sabbath. 

Towards the end of the month, the 
appetite of the monster becomes ex- 
ceedingly keen, and it requires some 
more solid food to satisfy him. One 
would almost think from the regularity 
with which this craving returns, that 
the long-acknowledged influence of the 
moon is not entirely without effect in 
this instance, and that such influence 
cannot be better employed than in caus- 
ing our worthy oahtis to lose a little of 


its natural discretion, and require a copi- 
ous supply of monthly aliment. Certainly 


within these few last moons, our con- 
sumption of monthly literature has in- 
creased prodigiously, for London alone 
has produced two new Magazines, both 
of which emulously contend for the 
metropolitan title. At the end of ase 
three months, comes a supply of still 
more solid aliment, and Edinburgh, and 
Quarterly, British, and Retrospective 
(and soon we presume Prospective) 
Reviews, come thick and fast, affording 
more materials for the exercise of the 
ruminating faculties of the stupendous 
animal that devours them. hile the 
immense numbers of quartos, octavos, 
and duodecimos, which issue from the 
active presses of our printers, are swal- 
lowed with much greater ease than thé 
Boa Constrictor devoured the goat, 
horns, hoofs, and all. 

Amidst such a variety of viands, and 
where so many experienced cooks are 
exerting all their skill to tickle and gra- 
tify thy te, O most gentle public! 
we shall make little apology for thus 
stepping forward to display our culinary 
abilities for thy pleasure ; and providing 
a number of little feasts, which we have 
in fact promised to provide, if thou 
mayest perchance be induced ‘to’ taste 
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our viands, and approve of their coi 
sition and flavour. It shall be ou; offic 
and our duty, yea our pleasure, to sis, 
ply thee, whenever we feel ourselves in 
an entertaining humour. Our papers 
shall chiefly consist of all such swee. 
as when concocted into the shape 
which we shall give them, will fore 
such an agreeable treat as may not be 
unsuitable to thy palate. We inten, 
them asa receptacle for new and pleasant 
thoughts, and for all ideas and views of 
things which may tend to make a may 
better satisfied with himself and with 
his fellows. To shew him that there is 
a great deal of good in the world, which 
he perhaps does not know of, and to 
catch the bright side of things, and hold 
it before his eyes to prevent him from 
growing melancholy. As we never 
touch upon waspish politics or friend. 
ship-breaking polemics, our business 
will be with the better passions of the 
mind; and we would discourse of 
friendship, love, and charity, instead of 
battles, sieges, and autos-da-fé. We 
are in the habit too, of keeping a pretty 
sharp look-out on what is passing in the 
literary world, and we shall tell our 
readers whenever we meet with any 
thing which is particularly new or beau- 
tiful; and indeed whenever we think 
people are not acquainted with them, 
we have no hesitation in drawing their 
attention to agreeable matters. Weare 
fond of distilling the sweetness out of 
thing that comes before us, and 
carefully adding it to our store, that we 
may be ready on all occasions to fulfil 
our promises; although when we see 
occasion for censure we would not un- 
dertake that no particle of acid or gall 
shall ever' mingle with our composition. 
But we gladly turn from these profes- 
sions to pleasanter things; amongst 
them, there is nothing that furnishes 
more agreeable images than the thought 
of how much pleasure the people of our 
happy island enjoy in reading. If we 
were to judge from ourselves, this is 
faculty which a man would not ¢x- 
change for any other gift that fortune 
could offer him. Any one who has 
read that beautiful oration of Cicero for 
Archias, the poet, will not fail to re 


member the encomiastic description 


which the great orator gives of the sen- 
timents and delights which literatures 
capable of affording. A book indeed Is 
a constant friend to whom we may 
turn at all seasons, in fair and in foul 
weather, when we are gay or me an- 
choly, and we are always surc 0! meet- 





























ing with 8 joyful and gratifying recep- 
ion. With one’s friends, however con- 
and dear they may be, we can- 
not mingle, with a certainty of finding 
them ety in that mood which may 
ft them to be participators in our pre- 
sent feelings ; and then there arc all the 
jittle infirmities of human nature, 
jealousy, and distrust, and offence- 
taking for slight causes, which every 
now and then will create a coldness be- 
tween the best friends: and if my friend 
begins perchance to talk gaily when I 
am am or to discourse mournfully 
when 1.am cheerful, I cannot imme- 
diately quit his company for that of ano- 
ther better suited to my taste ; but if I 
take-up a book which answers not to 
my humour, I can fling it from me, and 
choose a pleasanter companion, without 
being upbraided for my want of civilit 
or gratitude. ‘There is also another ad- 
which these black-letter friends 
have over our talking ones, that we may 
tally derive much more instruction 
and improvement, if not pleasure from 
them. Indeed this must be so, because 
in books we have the most valuable 
parts of very valuable minds laid open 
tous, while in conversation, that is to 
say, i Common conversation, we are 
generally treated with the very refuse of 
aman’s spare thoughts. 
es, there is an absolute magic and 
ehantment in books, which draws 
the soul out of its seat, and involves it 
inmore transmigrations than a Pytha- 
an can imagine. To a person 
te plunged in the interest which 
many books excite, nothing is impos- 
rel -sail over the Styx, we creep 
jut the Cyclop’s den with Ulysses, 
twalk under the waves with ‘‘ Sabri- 
far,” or with the melancholy and 
ul-gifted Undine ; we visit hell with 
ineas, and Heaven with Dante ; and 
ding with Milton at the gates of 
uadise, the voice of the Almighty 
08. upon Our ears—we become natives 
M all countries, citizens of every age, 
n@ we run through the whole scale of 
he hum ssions, striking eve 
“lord, and trembling at the sound. It 
§ Mus we despair with Constance—we 
ve with Juliet—we die with “‘ Young 
ohn. Lalbot”—and we laugh with the 
‘Anight. There is no feeling which 
~excited—no character which is 
nfolded—and scarcely a thought 
MER is not. recorded. We conquer 
and death, for we live in ages 
Mave long passed away. We are 
friends of all the great and 
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illustrious dead, with whose shades we 
audibly converse; and the wisdom, 
the virtue, and the experience of ages, 
is laid at our feet, if we have only dis- 
cretion to profit by them. 

There are as many different tastes in 
reading, as in eating or drinking, or 
connoisseurship. Men have indeed va- 
rious powers of literary digestion. Some, 
like the ostrich, whose stomach it is 
said will digest iron, can swallow huge 
masses of mathematics and deep abstruse 
philosophy, converting it all, by the 
mere strength of their native powers, 
into healthy chyle. All the sciences, 
with transcendental philosophy and me- 
taphysics, ‘‘ bow the serious head” be- 
forethem. ‘To men like Coleridge, and 
women of masculine minds like the late 
Madame de Stael, these things are fine 
play for the intellect. Hard and stout 
indeed must such stomachs be, and pain- 
ful and laborious the operation: of the 
same nature are your professors of ethics 
and moral philosophy, and all the graver 
studies of the we ; these people gradu- 
wt grow so much accustomed to the 
solidity and sternness of their usual fare, 
that they become incapable of relishing 
any other. A mathematician docs not 
even see things in the same light as other 
men; and what passes as well-proved 
truths and sound reasoning with them, 
is to him fallacy and weakness. He is 
a great searcher after that which ts, and 
all imagination is an abomination as 
great as the Babylonian lady in his eyes 
—he is, in fact, a lover of truth, ex- 
tremely conscientious and direct—con- 
sequently much attached to a@ straight 
line, because of its directness, and its 
being the shortest way between two 
points. All other subjects are fictions, 
which he considers allied to the “ thing 
which is not,” and, as he would not lie 
for the world, he abhors them — they 
are not tangible or real, and he can 
found no axioms and reasonings upon 
them. History finds somewhat more 
favour in his eyes; but then he is very 
cautious of getting entangled in those 
fables which the ingenuity of many his- 
torians has supplied, to fill up uninterest- 
ing periods, or an “ hiatus valde deflen- 
dus.”’——But poetry and novels are his 
aversion, and he would even rather 
attach himself to the study of the natural 
sciences, such as geology and botany. 
What he dislikes, he 1s likewise too 
ready to despise, because he imagines, 
that is, he demonstrates, (we beg par- 
don): that all other. acquisitions are 
worthless compared with the love of 
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truth. The poetry-readers and the novel- 


lovers, however, walk on “ their own 
glad way, humbly and joyously in their 
own sun-light,” in spite of him ; and 
perhaps, after all, they enjoy as much 
innocent amusement as h . E. D. 
The mathematician, then, and the 
moral philosopher, must feed upon mat- 


ter of a very grave nature—they must be _ 


supplied with books of lines and figures, 
like a pilot with his compass and his 
chart. 

Out of the immediate province of their 
occupations, we think they might occa- 
sionally be refreshed aed entertained 
with some heavy valuable history, or at 
the lightest, with a dozen tomes of the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions, if they de- 
spise sprightly biography, or still more 
amusing memoir. They can occasionally 
read poetry, but not with a poet’s heart 
—their chief favourites will be Words- 
worth and Darwin, but not Milton and 
Shakspeare, who are every bodies’ fa- 
vourites. 

Opposed to these deep-reasoning, mat- 
ter-of-fact people, are those persons in 
whose minds fancy and the imaginative 
faculties have outstripped judgment. 
These are the poets and the men of 
taste; they have never travelled more 
than half over the pons asinorum, and 


they step from premises to conclusion 
per saltum, without the assistance of a 
lift from a syllogism. They act from 
impulse rather than from reason, and 
they look at things through the glass of 
their present humour—all is sentiment, 
and sensation, and eege pepe and. 


they have a poor notion of “ things as 
they are.” — wretched men 
of the world, ause their ‘high 
thoughts ” will not let them descend to 
unravel all the petty, disgusting, paltry 
tricks which knaves play off upon them 
with -so much ease and satisfaction. 
Their happiness has too much of the 
weathercock in it, because it depends: 
on the moods of their own minds ; and 


** The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hell.” 
Milton. 


Poets will feed on sweet and bitter 
fancies, and in’ their own realms they 
find abundance of aliment. Poetry is 
the champaigne of literature, as philoso- 

‘is’“*the genuine old port.” The 

is much too heady for a votary of 

the Muses ; he reels under its effects, 
and’ loses himself long before he has 
swallowed half the dose under which a 
Scotch professor sits unmoved. The 
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poet, then, will not contentedly subsic 
on a grosser diet, nor can it be expected 
that he should ; for 


** Who that has drank of the crystalline rij) 
To the feculent flood would return }» 


These are the two great divisions of 
readers, the grave ‘and the gay—th, 
reasoning and the imaginative; aq 
under one or. other of these divisions 
all the rest may be classed. Now let »: 
see how men in general range them. 
selves: with regard to profession and 
occupation, the divine and the physician 
ought to come, we think, under the 
first, for one does not see that either of 
them has much occasion for the lighter 
and more beautiful flowers of literature 
to adorn themselves with. They may 
indeed serve to interweave with the 
gravity of a ghostly discourse, and give 
a little keener relish to the sober doc. 
trines which the divine inculcates ; or 
they may make the chit-chat of a me. 
dical man more agreeable when he is 
paying a morning visit to a fashionable 
patient. But these are by no means 
essential. Neither can these ornaments 
be said to be absolutely requisite to the 
success of the lawyer; but certainly 
they are much more desirable in his case 
than in the former. He must, in fact, 
frequently depend for success on the 
ingenuity with which he can appeal to 
the passions and prejudices of a jury; 
and for this purpose every stratagem 
which artful eloquence can employ, and 
extended information furnish, is called 
into request. ‘The mind of an advocate 
ought to be both solid. and light, grave 
and playful, concentrated and varying ;— 
Cicero says he ought to know every 
thing. In other occupations a man’s 
style of reading must be determined 
entirely by the bent of his own taste. 
A tat-catcher would choose Polyznt 
Stratagemata, and a lover would select 
Ovid. A lady would read Locke, and 
a young Cantab by inversion devour 
roman¢es. By the bye, the ladies, if 
we don’t take care, will get the mastery 
over us, for they are making most rapid 
inroads into those long-guarded territo- 
ries-of knowledge and learning, in which 
we had so valiantly entrenched ourselves. 
In the Spectator’s time, it was consider- 
ed very well if a lady could spell pretty 
correctly in addition to her housewifely 
accomplishments ; and if she was tole 
ably acquainted with the literature © 
her own country, it was all that ws 

of her. During the age ° 
izabeth, female education seems ' 
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been at a higher pitch; but the 
oe and joule, days of the 
Stuarts had a very degrading effect on 
the female sex. The literature of that 
day, if they read it, could not have im- 
proved them much. Now, however, 
me of the most amusing and _ in- 
sructive writers among us are women. 

o must beware of his bays, or 
some of the goddesses will be snatching 

: this is a subject, however, which 
we should like to resume at some other 
time, and in another shape. 

But notwithstanding this general taste 
for books and reading, the same men, 
sccording to their varying humour, age, 
and circumstances, feel inclined to take 
up very different kinds of books. A 
young man is very fond of Lalla Rookh, 
and all those sparkling compositions 
which are so apt to ae the heart and 
the eye of youth: a worthy old gentle- 
man woul proto us he has done 
with all such follies, and he would 
much rather read the debates, or some 
of Arthur Young’s books ‘on agricul- 
ture; or if he recurs to works of fancy, 

must be such as contain humour 
than sentiment: and Joseph 
Andrews and Humphry Clinker will 
= old as well as young sides with 

It is impossible to judge accurately of 
the effects which things have upon 
fa le while we are sure of the 
feelings they excite in ourselves. We 
shall, therefore, say a few words of our 
own notion of reading, and what is most 
captivating and agreeable to us, pre- 
suming with Moliere, that what will 

in one will not be very far 
fom pleasing another. In the first 
place, duty-reading (like duty-dances, 
when we are linked to the person we 
ttike in the room, and that too by 
Own imperious sense of decorum), is, 
ay the least of it, very dismal. We sit 
owa with a watch before us, most-ob- 
imately determined never to flinch till we 
"@ read “‘a full hour by Shrewsbury 
m We begin, and just as our eyes 
ettothe bottom of the page,we recollect 
Matwe have not retained a single idea 
“what we have perused; and that, 
swallowing the aforesaid very 
and learned matter, there 
een half a dozen strange fancies 
leross Our mind — sometimes of a 
Oright eyes resting their glances 
‘wn — sometimes of some dear 
friend’s countenance, kind 

attul as ever—sometimes loftier 
Pass before us, and we think how 
MontTury Mac.—No. 82. 
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Lucifer fell—then all at once, conscious 
of such folly, we knit our brows, grow 
angry, and nail down our reluctant at- 
tention, like a mutinous seaman to the 
deck. There is, it must be confessed, a 
very considerable satisfaction, after we 
have finished the task, in the conscious- 
ness that we have conquered our own 
refractory minds ; but even this scarcely 
compensates for the Sisyphean labour 
of duty-reading. ‘There ts a smack of 
the schoolmaster and his tasks in it, 
which alone is enough to render it dis- 
agreeable. The advantages which the 
town and the country afford to a 
thorough-bred reader, are perhaps, on 
the a retty equal, though we 
confess that Se ormer seems to boast 
many facilities which the latter does not 
possess. It is true that in the country 
one is much less disturbed, and is not 
tempted to spend one’s days in the fri- 
volities and amusements which in town 
consume so much time; and then the 
country, at certain seasons, is so luxu- 
rious for lazy reading. Oh! for the true 
sentimental .reader, nothing but the 
country will serve ; for he will tell you 
that it is impossible to enjoy a book in 
the dungeon and gloom of a town—his 
exquisite time is a warm summer’s even- 
ing, with just an hour’s light before 
him ; and then, when the gloom of the 
woods is growing deeper, and the air 
more still, he steals out, with book in 

his hand, and reaches the nook of some 
wood that looks out to the west ; and 

seated on the dry and slippery grass, he 

does certainly banquet on a most de- 
licious repast. Next to this, his fa- 
vourite time is ‘‘ under the opening eye- 

lids of the morn ;” but then the dew is 

on the ground, and he is obliged to sit 

ona a or the trunk of some fallen 

tree. It is also pleasant, in the very 

noon-heat of a July day, to get intoa 

deep shade, with one’s book out of the 
reach of the sun, and the flies, and the 

tongues of one’s acquaintance. A hay- 

loft, too, if it is not too dark, furnishes 

at this time a comfortable retreat and a 

convenient couch. In short, it would 

be next to impossible to enumerate all 

the delightful reading-seats which the 

country affords. It should, however, be 

remembered, that the books we carry 

out with us are such as suit the place. 

It would be preposterous to load our- 

selves with nnycastle and Leslie, 

and. Howard’s Spherics, or with any 

such grave and improving articles, No; 
—our food must be light summer-read- 

ing for such occasions; and in our 
ov. XIV. 3 Z 
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opinion novels and romances of the 
best kind are’ the fittest. After all is 
said, we know of no pleasure like that 
of getting a new and well-written novel 
into our possession, and after commen- 
cing the attack by assaulting its yet un- 
touched leaves with our long, smooth, 
white paper-knife, sitting down where 
one knows one shall not be disturbed, 
and becoming acquainted with a dozen 
or two of people of different characters, 
dispositions, and faces, without the 
slightest danger of their ever doing any 
thing but entertain one. On a very hot 
day, the mind has just energy enough 
to follow a train of interesting circum- 
stances, and a crowd of interesting per- 
sons, with a tolerable degree of Tiveli- 
ness and satisfaction. At other periods 
too, novels and romances are very valu- 
able aliment, as when the mind has 
been overstrained all the day by strict 
attention to grave and weighty subjects, 
or when our thoughts are too anxiously 
employed about something which wears 
the spirit to distress and suffering ; or, 
lastly, when we are, from some cause or 
other, so absolutely ennuyé, that any 


thing is preferable td our own torturing 
idleness : a good novel, too, if one break- 
fasts or takes tea by one’s self, is no de- 
spicable companion ; and indeed this is 


a practice which meets with our most 
cordial approbation. It should not, how- 
ever, be done in the company of others, 
for then it is unsocial, to say the least of 
it. We would not have people to sup- 
ose that we are as fond of novels as 
urran was when he was young, who 
used to carry a volume of this kind to 
his chamber with him, and read it the 
last thing at night and the first in the 
morning. Nor yet are we the indiscri- 
minate advocates of all the huge piles of 
trash which load the shelves of some of 
our circulating libraries. Of all books on 
earth, a very bad novel is the very worst ; 
and rather than be compelled by force 
fo travel through it, we know not 
whether we would not make another 
bold attempt to force our passage over 

the pons asinorum. 
t the chief reason why we prefer 
the town to the country is, becavse we 
can get new books as soon as they make 
their appearance ; while in the country, 
we may languish, day after day, for a 
work which every has read but 
one’s self; and it must be confessed by 
every one, that it is a supreme pleasure 
to off in triumph, the first day of 
its pu on, and as soon as the book- 
can ‘get it put in’ boards, Sir W. 
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Scott’s last new hovel! “And moreoye 
there are many kinds of books which 
read infinitely better in the town thay 
in the country, from the very Contrast 
of their contents to every thing tha 
. ° 5 
meets our eye. The impression strike, 
more forcibly and deeply on the ming 
when it has riot been prepared by cir 
cumstances for its reception, and there 
is more room for the imagination to 
revel (which often images things more 
beautiful than any reality), than when 
we have a scene before us which makes 
pretensions to the beauties of which we 
are reading. The memory of all tha 
we love is often moe beautiful than the 
presence ; for we too often remember 
only what we are not willing to forget, 
while all the rest is steeped in oblivion, 
Another argument in favour of the 
town, and most especially of London, 
is the vast number of book-stalls, or, a3 
the Americans would call them, book. 
stores, with which it abounds. Ip 
Holborn alone, and the courts which 
run out of it, there are more books on 
sale, we vénture to say, than in any one 
ete ape town in the kingdom. To 
alance the delights of a shady wood on 
a Julv day, we would mention the plea- 
sure of getting on the shady side of the 
street, and resting awhile at our book- 
seller’s, after refreshing one’s self with 
the sparkling beverage of a soda-water 
fountain, which certainly exceeds the 
most limpid stream that ever flowed. 
Of in-door reading, the most delight- 
ful is at night, when all the rest of the 
household are gone to bed. ‘The still 
uietude of the hour, and the complete 
absence of all interruption, render this 
period most valuable to the student. At 
this time, all we read seems to reach 
the understanding by the surest road, 
and we travel along it too at a much 
quicker pace than we can do amid the 
glare and the hurry of day-light. In 
winter, the student should take care to 
provide a lively and blazing fire, witha 
supply of fuel equal to the intenseness of 
his industry. In summer, that is in the 
hot days of summer (if they should ever 
return), he will open his casement to a 
mit some of the refreshing night-alr, 
and exchanging his coat and boots fora 
loose, light dressing-gown and a ee 0 
thin slippers, he will absolutely feel as 
if he were in Elysium. At both seasons, 
however, if he would experience the 
full enjoyment of his situation, he will 
provide himself with a coffee-biggin 2 
some fres und coffee— not your 
cheap or plantation coffee, the 








gavour of which is little superior to the 
of roasted horse-beans, but some 
real Turkey coffee, such as would make 
the whiskers of a Disdar-Aga curl with 
delight. This luxurious refreshment is 
necessary to make the drowsiness of the 
hour evaporate, and to clear the head 
fom all the vapours which the toils and 
business of the day have left there. 
This advice is, we fear, not very fa- 
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vourable to early rising; but really in 


the town it is not worth while to rouse 
one’s self until the milkmen and old- 
clothesmen have finished their cries. 
With those who have the fresh morn- 
ing air of the country to greet their 
rising, the matter is very different ;—but 
of their pleasures we must reserve our- 
selves to say something on a future 
occasion. 





MEMOIRS OF GRANVILLE SHARP. 


In the present state of literature, 
when a mania for the splendid and the 
marvellous pervades the public mind, 
which has been long excited by the re- 
volutions of empires and the fate of 
kings; when the deeds of the warrior, 
the songs of the bard, and the speeches 
of the orator, are held forth to our ad- 
miring view ;—amidst this galaxy of daz- 
dling events, illustrious personages, and 
overpowering talents, it is highly meri- 
torious and usefal to direct attention to 
excellence of a higher order, though of 
less ostentatious meg an excellence 

that of eloquence, valour, or 
even genius,—to PHILANTHROPY ; and 
this merit eminently belongs to the 
editor of the life of Granville Sharp. 

Mr. Sharp was descended from a 

ily anciently settled in Yorkshire, 
and his immediate predecessors were 
eminently distinguished by the high 
moral qualities, of which +e preserved 
the lustre by his example. His grand- 
er was archbishop of York; and 
father, Dr. Thomas Sharp, was 
m of Northumberland, a di- 
istinguished for uprightness, piety, 
anda conscientious discharge of his 









i 


Granville was born at Durham in 
35; being destined for trade, he was 
at an early age withdrawn from the 
Ng eer nar schon! at Durham, be- 
Rs eS aay: 





udiments of the learned languages. 

4 the year 1750, he was bound ap- 

entice in London to a linen-draper of 

© mame of Halsey, a Quaker, on 
Whill, who dying in 1750, he re- 
ied under the same indentures with 

y § father-in-law, Henry Willough- 


Ny. @8q. a justice of the peace, and a 
ied : 

ferian, and frum thence entered 

Me Mouse of Bourke and Co. Roman 

watiolic Irish factors in Cheapside. 

‘expiration of his apprenticeship 
his situation, and engaged 


“A + i the service of another inen- 


— 
on 
9 

















acquired moré than the first ~ 


factory, whch he had reason to suppose 
was established on a large basis, al, 
finding it more conisictell than he had 
imagined, he soon relinquished his en- 
gagement. 

n this early stage of his life was laid 
the foundation of that equal temper and 
candour which enabled him to enter 
into argument with those who differed 
from him in religious opinions. Though 
the son of a dignified clergyman of the 
Church of England, he had served a 
Quaker, a Presbyterian or Independent, 
an Irish Papist, and another person who 
had no religion at all. 

It was at this period he made his first 
advances in learning: a series of con- 
troversies in his master’s house with an 
inmate there, who was a Socinian, ex- 
cited him to the study of the Greek 
tongue. The Socinian declared that 
Granville’s misconception of the doc- 
trine of atonement arose from his igno- 
rance of the Greek language, and refer- 
red him to the New Testament in the ori- 
ginal text. He acquired Hebrew at the 
same time from a similar cause: a Jew 
who resided in the house, contested 
with him the truths of the Christian 
religion, and attributed his misinterpre- 
tations to his not being able to read the 
Prophecies in the original, referring him 
to the Bible, as the Socinan did to the 
Testament. 

“The motives which induced him to 
abandon the track of business in which 
he had been twice engaged are now un- 
known: the death of his father, how- 
ever, left his choice unbiassed, and in 
1758 he obtained a subordinate appoint- 
ment in the ordnance-oflice. 

In 1764 he was appointed a clerk in 
ordinary, and removed to the minuting 
bench. Soon after this establishment, 
he engaged in a controversy with the 
esrned Dr. Kennicott, editor of the 
Hebrew Bible, which involved a con- 
test for superior ‘proficiency in Hebrew 
literature. The boldness of the attempt 
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cannot be regarded without surprise. 
His uncle, the Rev. Granville Wheler, 
aptly compared him to David attacking 
and wounding Goliah. The singularit 

of the subject, the confidence wit 

which his enterprise was maintained, 
and the success with which it was at- 
tended, form a remarkable instance in 
literary annals.—About this time chance 
directed his attention towards the suffer- 
ings of a race of men who had long been 
the victims of European avarice. He 
had at first no other view than the relief 
of a miserable fellow-creature, struggling 
with disease and extreme misery; but 
such under Heaven was then the in- 
creasing spirit of humanity, that Eng- 
land was destined shortly to behold a 
private and powerless indwidiial stand- 
mg forth at the divine instigation of 
Mercy to rescue the negroes from the 
cruel oppression of chains and slavery : 
to see one single man opposed by pre- 
judice and interest, arming himself by 
the study of our laws to assert the rights 
of justice, resisting the formidable de- 
cisions of those who filled the highest 
courts of judicature, maintaining his 
cause with unanswerable reasons, and 
finally overthrowing the influence of 
unjust opinions, merely founded in au- 
thority :—an event not more glorious 
to the individual himself than to our 
constitution, of which he demonstrated 
the mild and liberal spirit, friendly to 
every consideration that could be sug- 
gested for the benefit of mankind. 

The first opportunity of trying a case 
so important to humanity wss afforded 
in 1705, by an African named Jonathan 
Strong. Mr. W. Sharp, the surgeon, 
afforded gratuitous relief every morning 
to the poor at his own house, whither 
pain and disease, the. consequence of 
severe blows and hard usage, led the 
miserable sufferer to seek medical aid; 
and in one of Granville’s visits to the 
surgery in Mincing-lane, he met Jona- 
than Stron , ready to faint through ex- 

ness as he approached the 
uiry it was found that 
this ne been the slave of Mr. 
David Lisle, a lawyer, of Barbadoes, 
whose barbarous treatment had by de- 
grees reduced him to a state of useless- 
ness, and who had then brutally turned 
him out of doors. 

_ By the attention of the brothers, into 
whose care Strong had providentiall 
he was restored to health, a 
in the service of a respectable 


seecpecery, Mr. Brown. In that com- 
rtable situation he had remained two 


treme w 
door, On ve 
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years, when, as he was attending hi, 
‘mistress behind a hackney-coach, he 
was seen and recognized by the lawyer 
to whom he had been a slave, and who 
conceiving, by his appearance and actiy, 
employment, that he must have regain. 
ed his strength for labour, traced hj, 
abode, and having discovered it, laid , 
plan to entrap him. 

Some days after, Lisle employed two 
of the Lord Mayor’s officers to attend 
him to a public-house, and thence sent 
a messenger to Strong to acquaint him 
that some person wished to speak to him. 
Jonathan came, and was shocked to find 
it was his old master, who now deliver. 
ed him to the custody of the officers. 
The poor negro sent to his master 
Mr. Brown, hi also came, but was so 
intimidated by the lawyer on a charge 
of having detained his property, as he 
called Strong, that he left him in 
custody. 

Granville Sharp received a letter from 
the Poultry Compter signed Jonathan 
Strong, a name he did not recollect at 
first, but he sent to inquire at the 
sey and the keepers denied having 

ad’ any such person in their charge. 
This refusal roused his suspicion, and 
awakened his native benevolence. He 
went himself to the Compter, and in- 
sisted on seeing Strong. He was then 
called, and immediately recollected ; and 
Mr. Sharp charged the master of the 
prison, at his peril, not to deliver him 
up to any person who might claim him 
cift he had been carried before the 
Lord Mayor; to whom Mr. Sharp in- 
stantly applied, giving the information 
that a man had been confined in prison 
without a warrant, and requesting his 
lordship to summon those persons who 
detained him, and give notice to himself 
to attend at the same time,—which was 
eo At the 1 pear time, Mr. 

h 


arp attended, and found Jonathan in 


the presefice of the Lord Mayor, and 
also two persons who claimed him: the 
one a notary public, who produced a 


bill of sale from his first master, David 
Lisle, to James Kerr, esq. a Jamaica 
planter, who had refused to pay the 
urchase-money till the negro shoul 
be delivered on board a ship belonging 
to Muir and Atkinson, bound to J2- 
maica ; the captain of the vessel, Davi 
Lair, was the other person, then attend- 
ing to take him away. ‘The Lord 

ayor, after hearing the parties, said, 
the lad had not stolen any thing, 29 
was not guilty of any offence, therelor 


at liberty to go away. 
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Upon this the captain seized the 
, and told his lordship he took him 

as the property of Mr. Kerr. 
The city coroner now came behind 
Mr. Sharp, and. whispered in his ear 
«Charge Nim.” Mr. Sharp immediately 
turned on the captain, and in an angry 
sone said, “Sir, 1 charge you with an 
assault.” On this Lair quitted his hold 
of Jonathan’s arm, and all bowed to 
the Lord Mayor and departed ; Jona- 
than following Mr. Sharp, and no one 


sing to touch him. 
iw days after this, Mr. Sharp was 
served with a writ at the suit of David 


Lisle, for detention of his property. 
Lisle also called on him to demand 
emanly satisfaction; but Mr. Sharp 
told him ‘as he had studied the law so 
many years, he should want no satisfac- 
tion which the law could give him.” 
Mr. Sharp kept his word, but in a way 
little expected from a person who, as he 
himself states, had never once opened a 
law-book to consult it till on the pre- 
sent occasion. His solicitor brought 
him an opinion given in 1729 by the 
attorney and solicitor-general, Yor and 
Talbot, asserting, that a slave coming 
fom the West Indies to Great Britain 
or Ireland, does not lLecome free; and 
assured him that he should not be able 
to defend him against the action, as 
Lord’ Mansfield also was decidedly of 
their judgment. 
It would be impossible to detail, 
within the limits of this memoir, all 
the obstacles with which this amiable 
philanthropist had to contend, obstacles 
which would have produced despair 
in any mind less firm by organization, 
less improved by principle, or less su 
ported “ the consciousness of a right 
cause. ‘* Thus forsaken (he writes in 
d letter to Lord Hardwicke) by my 
Ofessional defenders, I was compelled 
Make a hopeless attempt at self-de- 
fence, though unacquainted with the 
aw and the foundations of it.” 
Accordingly he devoted his whole 
ime for two years to the study of those 
points which regard the liberty of person 
MGritish subjects, as adjusted by Bri- 
In this difficult task he had 
structc pepesinnant— De consulted 
fal professional men of eminence, 
tthey were all unfavourable to the 
of and liberty. ‘ Even my 
was (he says) were against me; 
‘much power had precedent, and the 
rity of names, to bias the most 
. Bc un: ellors of that time.” His 
eicttation was evinced by the result ; 
led and unremitting, he stated in 
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manuscript such arguments as he 
deemed most cogent in favour of ne- 
groes’ rights, combating every objec- 
tion with renewed vigour, as the cause 
advanced. 

Lisle, finding the character of the 
champion he had to encounter, contrived 
various pretexts for defending the suit, 
and at length offered a compromise, 
which Mr. Sharp rejected. Before the 
final term, when he was to answer the 
charge against his brother and himself, 
he had compiled in manuscript a tract, 
** On the Injustice and dangerous Ten- 
a of tolerating Slavery, or admitting 
the least Claim to private Property in 
the Persons of Men in England.” He 
subimnitted it to the perusal of Dr. Black- 
stone, and then employed his utmost 
efforts to circulate it : the arguments it 
contained were irresistible, and hy its 
success he had the satisfaction of amply 
fulfilling his promise to his antagonist. 
The lawyers employed against the ne- 
groes were intimidated, and the plaintiff 
was compelled to pay treble costs for 
not bringing forward the action. This 
tract, ‘* On the Injustice of tolerating 
Slavery in England,” (which was then 
sent to the press, in 1769,) was a plain, 
manly, clear defence of the part he had 
espoused : in it he combated the con- 
clusions drawn from the opinions of 
York and Talbot with complete suc- 
cess. He argued, that a negro is neither 
of a base nature, nor a thing, as he had 
been termed by the Ce ty but 
that he possesses from nature the pri- 
vilege of his humanity, and that he 
does not fall within any of the cases in 
which the English law divests a man 
of that privilege. He then stated that 
every man in England is a bounden sub- 

ject of the king, and thereby entitled to 
his protection ; and finally demonstrated 
the wisdom of our laws in the use of 
terms, in which all subjects, of what- 
ever rank or condition, actual or pro- 
spective, are alike included. He also 
re-edited a publication written in Ame- 
rica in 1762, containing an Account of 
the Slave Coast of Africa, and of the 
Slave Trade, to which he added “a 
Conclusion,”’ calculated to increase the 
public interest in the cause he had un- 
dertaken ; andon printing his tract, “ On 
the Injustice of Slavery,” he addressed 
himself to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ina letter which, while it evinced 
his strong religious feeling, broke the 
first ground in England on the subject 
of this iniquitous trafic. During the 
progress. of these transactions, several 
circumstances had conspired to stimu- 
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late his Christian efforts: from the zeal 
and ability which he had manifested in 
his controversy with Dr. Kennicott, and 
the resolution with which he had de- 
voted the powers of his undetstanding 
to the interests of the oppressed, it was 
natural to imagine that a mind so vir- 
tuously directed, as it would dispose, 
would eminently qualify, its possessor 
for holy orders. 

Towards the end of the year 1769 he 
was warmly pressed by his uncle, the 
Rev. Granville Wheler, to enter the 
ministry, who offered to resign his liv- 
ing in Northamptonshire in his favour ; 
but Mr. Sharp refused it with humility, 
respecting both his virtues and his qua- 
lifications. In his answer he says: 
‘** Even if I could flatter myself that 1 
am capable of serving the cause of reli- 
gion, yet I should apprehend that I 
might more effectually do this as a lay- 
man, especially in religious controver- 
sies, wherein a volunteer has many ad- 
vantages with the public, both with re- 
gard to the estimation of his motives 
and the expectations formed of him.” 

The powerful weight of his argu- 
ments, printed in the Tract on Slavery, 
was again felt in our courts of law: he 
had the gratification to witness their in- 
fluence on a trial in defence of another 
negro, whom he had released by writ of 
iohees corpus from on board a ship 
then under sail in the Downs. : 

An African, of the name of Thomas 
Lewis, had formerly been a slave in the 
possession of Mr. Stapleton, who now 
resided at Chelsea; with the aid of two 
watermen, whom Stapleton had hired 
for the purpose, in a dark night, he seiz- 
ed the person of Lewis, and, after a 
struggle, dragged him on his back into 
the water, and thence into a boat lying 
in the Thames, where, having tied his 
legs, they endeavoured, to gag him by 
thrusting a stick into his mouth, and 
then, rowing down toa ship bound for 
Jamaica, whose commander was previ- 
ously engaged in this vile conspiracy, 
they put him on board, to be sold as a 
slave on his arrival-in the island. 

This treacherous act had not esca 
notice at the house adjoining that of Mrs, 
Banks (mother to the traveller) with 
whom Lewis lived as a servant at the 
time of his seizure: his cries on the way 
to the boat reached the ears of some of 
the domestics, who immediately ran out 
to attempt his rescue, but they did not 
venture toa 


ruffians pretended to have a, warrant 
fromm the Mised Msp r for his apprehen- 
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sion. They hastened back, however; to 
acquaint their mistress ; and Mr. Sha 
now distinguished as the protector of 
the Africans, was addressed, for instruc. 
tions how to emancipate one of their in. 
jured race. He accompanied her to 
Justice Walch, procured a warrant back. 
ed by the mayor of Gravesend, but the 
ship being cleared, the captain refused 
to obey the warrant—they could no; 
stop her, and she sailed into the Downs: 
being fortunately detained there by 
contrary winds, a habeas corpus was 
obtained and served, and the captain 
delivered up the slave. 

Mr. Sharp then procured a warrant 
to take up Stapleton and the two ac. 
complices ; an indictment was . found 
against them at the Middlesex Sessions, 
and removed into the King’s Bench. 

The cause was brought into court be. 
fore Lord Mansfield, 20th Feb. 177). 
When it came on, the two watermen 
employed to seize Lewis did not appear; 
but only Stapleton, the master, who 
defended himself on the plea of the 
negro belonging to him as a slave. Mr. 

unning was one of the counsel em- 
ployed on behalf of Lewis ; he held 
up Mr. Sharp’s tract in his hand, de 
claring that he was prepared to main- 
tain that no such property can exist in this 
country. 

Lord Mansfield, in summing up to 
the jury, left it to them to decide whe- 
ther he was _ the defendant’s property or 
not. The jury found that the negro 
was not the defendant’s property; at 
the same time a general voice arose of 
“no property.” Then, said Lord 
Mansfield, you find him guilty: a une 
nimous voice from the jury again pro- 
nounced—guilty. 

Lord Mansfield remarked, that he 
perceived more in the question than 
they did at present; perhaps it was bet- 
ter it should never be finally settled, 
and he hoped it would not, as he did not 
know what might be the consequence 
if the masters were to lose their property 
by accidentally bringing their slaves into 
England. He wished all masters to 
think them free, and all negroes to think 
they were not, because then both would 
behave better—a remarkable instance of 
prejudice and timidity! Judgment was 
moved for against Stapleton and his ac- 
complices; but Lord Mansfield, intr 
mating great doubts on the evidence, wa 
unwilling to proceed: he even expres 
surprise that Stapleton should be 
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had got the black in her possession— 
recognizances were accordingly or- 
to be respited. 

inst this proceeding of the Judge, 
Granville drew up a strong ser A as 
inst an open contempt of the laws of 
and, disclaiming the refusal of 
jadgment. This protest, he said, he 
meant to reserve for himself till there 
should be an absolute necessity for dis- 
dosing it ; adding, with the mild spirit 
which ever actuated him, my indigna- 
tion is against the vee and opinions, 
not the men who have promoted them ; 
for E wish the amendment, rather than 
thepunishment or shame, of those who 
dowrong. From the trials of the se- 
yeral negro cases, and from the turn 
given by the Judge, it was evident, that 
though a few separate verdicts had been 
obtained in favour of African slaves, 
their right to freedom in England was 
tilla question of fluctuating — 
no security was afforded from the per- 
finacious avarice and cruel tyranny of 
the slave-holders and slave-dealers. By 
the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Sharp 
several sufferers were added to the list 
of the rescued ; but the successful termi- 
nation, the essential point, still remain- 
edundecided. The cause had not been 
yet tried which was to end the long- 
agitated question ; when at length the 
case of James Somerset presented itself; 
acase said to be selected by the choice 
of Lord Mansfield and Mr. Sharp, to 
bring a final judgment on the subject of 
contest. ‘The complaint of Somerset 
was Similar to that of Lewis, before 

related 


This case was opened by Mr. Serjeant 
mT Feb. 1772, when Somerset 
§ Drought up on the habeas corpus. 
i, Serjeant Glynn followed on the 
aide ade, and enforced very powerfully 
‘thé atguments against the importa- 
of laws of other countries into 


or own. The hearing was then ad- 
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larp’s exertions in ms cause of 
‘inspired a desire of participa- 
i labours in the biteast of Dr. 
omergill, a Quaker, well known. 
Hiey had entered into a religious con- 
twrersy ‘before (which appears in the 

Moirs), and had differs) extentially 
bpics of religion, and each had main- 
uned their opinions with deliberate 
less ; yet such was the equal can- 
Of minds alike devoted to the prac- 
teal Christianity, that their vari- 
Mad No influence in restraining 
Ost cordial co-operation in acts of 
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mercy. Dr. Fothergill’s letter does him 
too much credit to be omitted. 
** Respected Friend, 

“I have perused the arguments on 
Somerset’s affair with satisfaction, and 
wish the event may be favourable to 
public liberty. As many and great ex- 
penses must have attended this contro- 
versy, I shall be very ready to contribute 
my mite towards them; and when it is 
ended, go which way it may, I shall be 
pleased with an opportunity of doing 
every thing in my power to lessen the 
difficulties of the burden by dividing it.” 

On the second hearing, the case was 
resumed by Mr. Mansfield, who, in a 
speech of energetic sense and distin- 
guished eloquence, contended, that if 
the negro Somerset was a man, he could 
not be a slave in England, unless by the 
introduction of some species of property 
unknown to our constitution. Pies 
all that can be drawn from the state of 
Africa or America, the negro (said the 
orator) may very well answer, It is true 
1 was a slave—kept as a slave in Africa ; 
I was put in chains in a British ship 
and carried to America; I there lived 
under a master whose tyranny I could 
not escape ; had I attempted it, I should 
have been exposed to the severest pun- 
ishment; and never have I been in a 
country where I had power to assert the 
common rights of mankind: I am now 
in one where the laws of liberty are 
known and regarded, can you tell me the 
reason why I am not to be protected by 
those laws, and to be carried away again 
to be sold? To hear a negro state this ar- 
gumnent, and have it overthrown con- 
sistently with our laws, seems to me 
impossible.” The cause was farther ad- 
journed to the 14th of May; when Mr. 
Hargrave was heard, who very ably 
closed the arguments for the negro’s 
discharge.”” Mr. Wallace and Mr. Dun- 
ning appeared on the side of Stewart, the 
master. The choice of this latter gentle- 
man appeared singular to those who re- 
membered the energy with which, on a 
former cause, he had professed himself 
ready to maintain, in any court of Eng- 
land, ‘‘ that no property could exist in a 
slave.’ Mr. Sharp’s opinion on this 
conduct. will probably have little weight 
with lawyers; but it should not be 
withheld from the public. After noticing 
the passage in the trial of Stapleton, in 
which Dunning had made this remark- 
able assertion, says, “ And yet, after 
so solemn.a declaration, he appeared on 
the side of the slave-holder the very next. 
year. This is an abominable practice 
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of lawyers, to undertake causes opposite 
to their own avowed opinions of law 
and common justice!” Dr. Johnson, 
however, has defended this practice 
with much plausibility. 

The expectation of all parties was 
now raised to the utmost pitch, and on 
the 22d of June, 1772, Lord Mansfield 
pronounced that “ oe the subject 
to natural principles, the claim of slavery 
never can be supported. The power 
claimed never was in use here, or ac- 
knowledged by the law. Upon the 
whole, we cannot say the cause return- 
ed* is sufficient by the law, and there- 
fore the man must be discharged. The 
judgment thus pronounced by his lord- 
‘ship has established the axiom, as de- 
clared by Mr. Serjeant Davy, that as soon 
as any x bo sets foot on English ground 


he becomes free. 
Thus ended the memorable cause of 


‘Somerset; and had it not been for the 
perseverance of Mr. Sharp, our law 
(says the editor, as far as it could be in- 
fluenced by the opinion of one of the 
best writers on it, Blackstone) would 
have left in doubt whether our consti- 
tution did or did not secure the liberty 
of all her subjects. 

The respectable body of Quakers, in 
North America, had for many years 
attempted to alleviate the condition of 
slaves in their provinces ; and when the 
verdicts obtained in favour of negtoes in 
England reached them, they sought ‘to 
co-operate with Sharp in his laborious 
efforts. On the memorable day which 
terminated the cause, he received the 
first offer of a correspondence instituted 
for the sole purpose of forwarding the 
emancipation of other slaves, but tend- 
ng in its progress, to enrol the name 
of Granville Sharp in the political strife 
between Great Britain and her colonies. 
This correspondent was Anthony Bene- 
get, a Quaker in North America, who 
had established a free school for the 
education of Blacks, had written trea- 
tises in their favour, and embraced every 


is pg of pleading in their behalf. + 
n this letter, the worthy quaker in- 
forms him, ‘ that the serious dissenters, 


and particularly the presbyterians, wished 
to ose an , of the s ve-trade, and 
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many to slavery itself.- That the pe 
of New England had enacted a [ay 
nearly amounting to its prohibition, pro, 
posing that all negroes born in the coup. 
try should be free at a certain age: thy 
ten thousand persons in Maryland ang 
Virginia would join in petition to pg. 
liament against any farther importation 
and he earnestly intreats him by ¢, 
mercies of God, that an application may 
be made to the King and Parliament ; by 
those mercies to which each of us ere long 
—and we know not how soon—might recur, 
when we shall remember with the creates 
joy or grief, that mercy is promised to the 
merciful. 
_ In Mr.Sharp’s reply he tells nim, ‘that 
the British Parliament, he apprehended, 
had no right to interfere with the tolera- 
tion of slavery in the Colonies, and that 
our brethren there could not be too 
much. upon their guard in this point 
respecting the dignity and Pasi cus 
of their own assemblies ; the petition, 
‘therefore, should be addressed only to 
the King, or the King in council.’ 
This doctrine was not new to the 
Americans: it was precisely the same 
in fact which they had for two years 
openly maintained during the contests 
occasioned by our ministry to impose 
internal taxes on the Colonies. But it 
had hitherto been acted on only as far 
as it regarded the imposition of duties 
for raising arevenue. In this instance, 
in which Granville Sharp brought it to 
‘their view, though it stood on the same 
basis, it appeared in a new and more 
enlarged light. The strength and clear- 
ness with which his opinion was ex- 
pressed, was highly agreeable to the 
temper of the Colonists, and they ac- 
cepted with eagerness arguments which 
extended the scope of those panne 
they so sturdily maintained. Copies of 
his letters were rapidly circulated, and 
the method he proposed adopted as the 
true constitutional rule of proceeding n 
all circumstances of the slave-trade. 
To a man disposed by nature to con- 
template boldly the most abstruse sources 
of truth, and eminently endowed with 
faculties for this purpose, sufficient 


ning had been given to lead him for- 
ward in the track of human liberty with 





_& The return to the writ of habeas corpus, stating that Somerset was kept by order of 
his»master, with intent to send him to Jamaica, there to be sold. 


He was descended from a French family possess 
: joni, forfeiting thei 


possessed of considerable fortune in France; 
inheritance, and gaining thet! 
at his death, left his whole fortune ‘0 the 

He was universally respected, 
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game ardour with which he had 
sht in ish statute-books for the 
of individual en - “ 
qed to investigate the natural an 
rights - geet we in general ; 
in iate motive was still the love 
ofthe English character. The duty of 
is n (say his notes) to main- 
in the just limits of law according to 
the constitution, compelled me in the 
yeat 1774 to publish a aration of the 
people’s right to a share in the legisla- 
which is the fundamental principle 
py British constitution. Of this 
Declaration he writes in another me- 
morandum, July 27, 1774, that he -+had 
wen to Dr. Franklin 250 copies, 
ich. were sent to America the same 
and were reprinted in many pro- 
inces within the year. : 
During the whole course of these 
tions, Mr. Sharp had continued 
in the humble employment of a clerk * 
in ordi in the ordnance-office, where 
ie duties. of his department appear to 
have been punctually performed, as on 
de: the second clerk he suc- 
ceeded to the place, and acted as assist- 
‘to the secretary Mr. Boddington. 
On hi otion he received an addi- 
ional allowance. 
a conformity to his sentiments, he 
ow exhibited a fresh instance of his 
integrity. When hostilities commenced 
} America, he resigned his place. 
His resignation, in a worldly sense, 
yasan excess of imprudence: he had 
upended the remains of his paternal 
mhetitance, and the fruits of his em- 
- ployment,in acts of bounty; and the 
 pldtector of the helpless now stood him- 
elf in need.of sustenance. 
tthe cordial attachment of his bro- 
all now rous, was activel 
2 ar a family overflowing with 
kindness, the accession to their 
bid.of such a relation would ever 
een accounted a treasure; they 
yerenced that obedience to con- 
whict had deprived him of com- 
y, and strove to compensate his 
every act of esteem and bene- 
t Their letters gee moped 
ested te ndern erness, and the accépt- 
‘their favour was considered an 
‘honourable to human‘nature to 
hat he continued to share. the 
bthe purse of these excellent 
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dental acquaintance with General Ogle- 
thorpe restored him to independence. 

Being now without any civil employ- 
ment, he devoted himself more fully to 
the pursuits of literary study, which are 
detailed by his editor. He had now at- 
tained his forty-first year: his public ac- 
tions had been too important to leave 
him long in retirement: his writings, as 
they were never unconnected with ex- 
isting circumstances, were all calculated 
to draw him into public view; they had 
been the means of introducing him to 
Dr. Franklin and other persons of emi- 
hentrepute; and he now owed to them 
an acquaintance with General Ogle- 
thorpe, whose esteem for his religious 
and political opinions led to important 
consequences to his fortune. 

Mr. Sharp soon afterwards appeared, 
both in court and as‘an author, as the 
advocate of the impressed seamen, whose 
case he also defended against the so- 
phistry of the great dogmatist Samuel 
Johnson. The latter maintained, that 
the liability to impressment was a con- 
dition necessarily attending that way of 
life, and when they entered into it, they 
must take all the circumstances; and 
knowing this, it must be considered as 
voluntary service, like that of an inn- 
keeper who knows himself liable to 
have soldiers quartered upon him. That 
the cause was strenuously contested 
between two such ay, there 
can he little doubt: but the strength of 
Granville’s talents did not lie in debate, 
and he felt severely the powers of Dr. 
Johnson. On this subject he says, “ I 
have been told that it is the common 
lotof the poor and laborious part of man- 
kind to endure hardships and inconveni- 
ences; and that the pressing and forcing 
them into service is no injustice nor 
illegality, being nothing more than one 
necessary contingent circumstance of 
the low condition -in life in which they 
sweye bred ; and that the cruelty rather 
reéts with persons who, like me, take 
notice of their grievances, and render 
them unhappy by persuading them the 
are so: all this has been urged wit 
such plausible sophistry and important 
self-sufficiency of the. speaker, as if he 
supposed. the mere sound of words was 
capable of altering’ the nature of things. 
I am far from: being ready at giving an 
immediate ariswét to subtle-arguments, 
so that I may seem easily baffled ‘when 
I am by no means convinced- they have 

veight : if Dr. Johnson’s — ii, 
true, that men choosing a sea-fating life, 
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forfeit ‘thereby. their natural rights as 
Englishmen, and lose the protection of 
the law, some immediate remedy ought 
to be applied to remove so unjust a 
premunire from an honest and necessary 
calling; for whatever takes away the 
pepeasionn of the law and common rights 
rom any man, or set of men, 1s, to 
all intents and purposes, a premunire, 
which, if we except the judgment of 
death, is the severest punishment that 
is. known in the English laws ; and 
therefore it is unjust and iniquitous, as 
well as impolitic in the highest degree, 
that the honest mariner’s condition 
should be loaded with so hateful a con- 
tingency, and the most effectual dis- 
couragement to an increase of British 
seamen that could possibly be devised. 

««« But we see,’ says an advocate for 
ower, ‘that it does not discourage. 

en are still bred up to a sea-faring 
life ; and in times of peace, multitudes 
are allured by the merchants’ service to 
choose that condition whereby they are 
subjected to impress.’ ‘True it is, that 
the necessities of poor labouring men 
compel them to earn their bread in any 
way that they can get it; and when a 
war is over, the discouragement of press- 
ing is in a great measure forgot, and the 
number of seamen of course again in- 
creased. 

“‘ But this. makes no difference respect- 
ing the illegality and injustice of the op- 
pression itself; for if the poor man 1s 
not protected in’ an honest calling, 
which is his estate and most valuable 
dependence, as well as the rich man, 
the law, or rather the administrators of 
it, are unjust and partial, having respect 
to persons, which the law abhors, and 
which religion strictly forbids; and 
therefore, i we can form any precise 
definition of iniquity, this partiality o 
which I complain, comes within the 
meaning of that term.” 

“Nothing oane Deter illustrate the 
superiority of sound judgment over's 
a yn Ba ® ‘hia this pra 
specimen , of Granville Sharp’s unso- 
phisticated mind advocating the cause 
of humanity. 

‘Another event, which distinguishes 
the life of this benevolent man, followed 
closely on the sraienment wg any 
can episcopacy (of which he .was the 
chief promoter). This event was the 
5 gg of a free colony. at. Sierra 


1786. he was. endeavour- 
nedy an inconvenience which 
out of his own humane ex- 
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ertions in behalf of African Slaves 
Many slaves had been brought over }y 
their masters in the metropolis, when 
the case of Somerset was decided ; ang 
having now no persons to support them 
no parish to call their own, and una. 
customed to any handicraft or callin 

they fell, by degrees, into ‘great distress 
so that they were conspicuous through 
the streets as mere beggars. To M; 
Sharp they flocked as their common pa- 
tron: he had considered them as 5. 
phans who had a claim to his protec. 
tion, and- relieved them; but their 
number being about four hundred, jt 
was not in his power to supply their 
daily wants consistently with his duties 
to other descriptions of the poor. He 
had_ many private pensioners, to whom 
he paid annual sums to a considerable 
amount, and the entire maintenance 
of these destitute Africans was utterly 
beyond his resources. In this dilemma 
he formed a scheme for their permanent 
support, and fixed upon some spot in 
Africa—the general land of their an- 
cestors—where, if they could be con- 
ducted under a proper leader, supplied 
with implements of husbandry, and pro- 
visions for a time, they might, with a 
moderate share of industry, maintain 
themselves. 

The settlers chiefly consisted of these 
blacks, and men of colour who had 
served in the late war, and now were 
starving about the streets of London, 
and must have perished there, had it 
not been for a subscription of charitable 
persons. 

To form and direct a colony com- 
posed of men of ardent passions, and 
whose only lessons had been stripes and 
barbarous usage, and whom suffering 
naturally induced to start with dread 
from their fellow-creatures, required a 
mind and character fraught with all the 
resources which political knowledge and 
inflexible resolution could supply. But 
the scope of human action contained 
no_enterprise of danger and difficulty, 
sanctioned byChristian principles, which 
Granville Sharp could be deterred from 
undertaking. 

Mr: Smeathman, an ingenious and 
honourable man, who had resided some 
years at the fort of Sierra Leone, made 
a proposal to form a settlement there. 
The r-blacks resorted in a body to 
Mr. , and many of them had been 
at the-place;. they ‘assured him there 
was-much fine woodland unoccupied In 
that part of the coast; which accoums 
was confirmed by several channels, @ 
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aes icularly by a young negro, whom 
. Sharp had saved from slavery just at 
that time. 


‘n African colony had long been in his 
contemplation before the attempt was 
made to realize the plan; a plan, as will be 
seen hereafter, constituted for a race of 
men uniformly open to the persuasions 
of reason ; the impracticability of col- 
lecting a numerous society of such, is 
daily demonstrated: numerous human 
being, perhaps endued with the ca- 
ility of reason, are precluded, ei- 
ther by education or circumstances, from 
its advantages. ‘The benevolent plan, 
which left out sufficient authority to 
strengthen laws, is to be found in Mr. 
’s papers: it was the foundation of 
allthe rules by which the colony was 
ed at its commencement. 

Mr. Smeathman was to conduct them 
to their destined places; and Granville 
distributed to the settlers a weekly sum 
fom his own purse, which was con- 
tinued till the time of settling: and an 
allowance of 12d. each person was made 
from the Treasury for any persons that 
were willing to go, and navy transports 
hired to carry them out. 

At this important moment Mr. 
Smeathman’s impaired health suspend- 
ed the execution of the design. He 
was taken ill of a fever, and died in 
three days. 

The expedition now seemed at a 
stand; Mr. Sharp stood involved in all 
the expenses attending the outset; the 
ee of the vessel had commenced, 
ind the weekly pay to the settlers con- 
inued. In} this situation Government 
gain interfered ; provision was made 
for transporting and supplying them 
vith necessaries for the first six or 
ight months of their residence in Afri- 
. Captain Thompson was appointed 
Qatcompany them in a sloop of war, 
td to see the promises of Mr. Sharp 
winlied ; at last the little fleet sailed, on 
th of April 1787. 

AS the history of this colony, now so 
tspectable, is that of the cradle of Afri- 
RCivilization, Mr. Prince Hoare has 
an account of its establishment 
Mogress, to the period of its final 
ader into the hands of Govern- 
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subjoins Mr. Sharp’s letters, du- 
aii the harassing events which took 
im the infant colony, with his 
ions and documents, fully mani- 
the endeavour of a Christian to 
rand support a state of entire 
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From his diary it appears, the idea of 
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social freedom and justice by the power 
— a single hand. 

ith men casually selected from 
whatever description, hopes of such a 
nature must have proved fallacious. 
Reason and tenderness are not sufficient 
to maintain order without authority, 
much less to restore it when interrupt- 
ed. But though he perceived the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the strength 
of the Company incorporated by an act 
of parliament, he could not but regret 
the demolition of that ideal fabric of 
happiness which he wished to raise for 
an afflicted part of mankind. Mr. Prince 
Hoare says, he has witnessed the strug- 
gles of his mind on that occasion ; once 
only on paper such remarks appear as 
evince his disappointment, ‘that the 
poor blacks were no longer proprietors of 
the whole district as before, as the land 
had been granted to the Sierra Leone 
Company, so that they no longer en- 
joyed the privileges of granting land by 
free votes of their own council, nor the 
benefit of their former agrarian law, 
nor the choice of their own governor, 
nor any circumstances of perfect freedom, 
as proposed in the regulations—all these 
privileges being submitted to the con- 
troul and appointment of the Company ; 
and no settler can trade dndopeuidiasay 
of it.” He adds, ‘* But I could not 
prevent this humiliating change; the 
settlement must have remained desolate, 
if I had not submitted to the opinion of 
the subscribers. However, all slavery, 
and the oppression of imposed labour, 
are absolutely prohibited.” 

The accomplishment of this charter 
put an end to the laborious, and almost 
unprecedented efforts of an individual, 
during some years, to support an under- 
taking of such magnitude : hencefor- 
ward he only shared in exertions with 
men whose devotedness to the cause 
may be thought to merit precedence in 
the-high distinctions of virtue and phi- 
lanthropy. 

But though Granville Sharp mingled 
with the general body of Directors, a 
superior respect attached to his name 
among the colonies of Africa. Naim- 
bana, the sovereign chief of Sierra Leone, 
whose disposition little corresponded 
with the prejudice of Europeans re- 
specting his class (for he was peaceable, 
benevolent, desirous of knowledge, and 
afforded protection to all who were 
capable of | it) sent his eldest son to Eng- 
land to Granville Sharp, intreating him 
to direct the education of the youn 
Prince, who proved to be ended wit 
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the most engaging qualities: a desire of 
learning, an application to books, the 
most grateful sense of kindness, and 
estimation of his instructors, joined to a 
delicacy of manners as winning as it 
was extraordinary, were the characteris- 
tics of this amiable youth, who died on 
his arrival at Sierra Leone, universally 
lamented. From his virtues, intellect, 
and exertions, the Company might 
have expected the most important 
services. One indeed he rendered, by 
furnishing a memorable example of the 
effect of education on the mind of Afri- 
cans, and a happy presage in favour of 
his unenlightened countrymen. 

We refer the readers to the work in 
question for the interesting particulars 
of the decease of this excellent man. It 
was gradual and gentle, and distinguish- 
ed by peace at the last. 

is amiable conduct in domestic life, 
the cheerfulness of his temper, and his 
tenderness to every human being in his 
circle, extending to the brute creation, 
are detailed with much affection by Mr. 
Prince Hoare, and furnish a shining 
instance that particular attachment is 
not weakened by universal benevolence. 

Equally void of diffidence and pre- 
sumption, he obtained access to men in 
the highest stations, less from his near 
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deseent from an archbishop, than }j, 
own virtues and amenity of manner 
He used his influence only for the goog 
of others. The slave-trade—the abo}, 
tion of slavery—the establishment of 
the colony of Sierra Leone, of episcopa 
and peace in the American colonies 
were the objects of his exertions. . 

The entire abolition of the slave-trade 
took place March 1808. The bill passeq 
by the strenuous exertions of Lor 
Grenville, and was confirmed by the 
Royal assent a few minutes only an 
the ministers resigned their offices. 

It was necessary that a spring should 
be moved which might affect the wheels 
of government and public action, and 
take its direction on the most solid 
base: the latter had been prepared by 
the association of benevolent men; the 
former was added by the virtues, the 
= rank, and talents of Mr. Wilber. 
orce.. 

Admiration and reverence can seldom 
be directed to characters more honour. 
able than those, who in this mighty 
cause will ever stand united — Granville 
Sharp and William Wilberforce—of the 
one who founded, and the other who 
crowned the work of African deliver. 
ance. 





ON VAMPIRES AND VAMPIRISM. 


Since the appearance of the story of 
the Vampire, the conversation of private 
parties has frequently turned on the 
subject; and the discussion has been 

rolonged and invigorated by the pieces 
rought out at the theatres, as well 
of Paris as of London. Vampirism, at 
one period, had almost superseded poli- 
tics, at Paris, in the journals of that 
lively and inquisitive city, during an in- 
terval of national expectation. The 
French literati, whom nothing escapes, 
desirous of displaying their learning, 
have brushed off the dust of repose and 
oblivion from more than one story ap- 
plicable to the enquiry; of which the 
intent of the present paper is to set a 
specimen’ before our readers. This arti- 
deserves races ree She eee from its 
temporary interest, t rom its u- 
liar character, as part of the hiseory of 
the human mind. It is connected with 
notions of the most extensive and 


classical antiquity. Nay, indeed, so far 
wee ee 


2. 


erie influence ; and may be traced 
the days of the most enlightened th 


ance of the dead may be supposed to 
affect it, it is not altogether at rest to 


this day. About twelve or thirteen 
years ago, Dr. Woertzel, in Germany, 
published an account of the re-appear- 
ance of his departed wife, and of the con- 
versations he held with her. The Doc- 
tor asserted his facts, and arranged his 
arguments and proofs with so much ex- 
actness and confidence that not a few of 
his acquaintance and _ neighbourhood 
gave them credit. The press produced 
several works pro and con on the poss- 


bility of the thing; and M.Schwarw, 


‘rector of the Gymnasium of Gorlits, 


published in consequence a Discourse on 
Apparitions, in. which he adduced pretty 
much the same observations as_ have 
since been supported by Dr. Ferma, 
in his ingenious little volume. 

The next ‘‘well authenticated” story W2% 
that of the Posen ghost, in 1810, whi 
so effectually terrified the people of two 
villages, Huetowna and, Goslina, thi 

ey were on the point of fying in all 
directions ; and the governor of Wa 


aad found it necessary to send a com 
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pision with authority to enquire into 
ciscumstances, and if possible, to tran- 
illize the: people ; this he was barely 
to effect, so as to retain a few 
fymilies in their habitations ; so strongly 
had the persuasion of a a of 
q beautiful young lady, of the family of 
Morawski, fixed itself among them. 
After this, it may be thought trivial, 
toadduce a public document in proof of 
human credulity ; yet by way of shew- 
ing what was, and that not very long 
ago, we shall insert it, verbatim: 


« All persons, as well ecclesiastical as 
“civil, must denounce and notify all 
“and ev one of those who to their 
“knowledge, or as they are informed, 
“meddle with experiments in necro- 
“mancy, or any other kind of magic. 

“ Given at the Sacred Office in Pesaro, 
« this twenty-ninth day of April, 1802.” 


To say truth, not many nations have 
kept themselves clear from this per- 
suasion; and it has assumed so many 
forms, that opinion has been greatly 
embarrassed, from the days of Pliny, to 
the present, by their abundance if not 
bytheir evidence. Our own island has 
had, its share ; hut, we shall forbear 
fom farther enquiry at present. The 
origin of this notion was, probably, the 

ul sentiment of another existence 
tr; and the human heart and 
aflections preferred the supposition of 
piritual beings becoming visible to mortal 
= , however contradictory, to that of 
ite extinction of existence, when 
Ag departed from the body. 
For most part, however, the en- 
lightened nations of antiquity attributed 
tothe manes of the departed. a mild and 
folent character, consistent with a 
peaceful, and even a passive state. It 
was feserved for the ruder tribes of the 
north, and perhaps for those of the 
mider parts of the East, to graft on the 
ion of re-appearance of the dead, 
iat Of ‘malignity and delight in the 
uuerings they had the power to inflict. 
Mething to this effect is found in Jo- 
aus; but it appears with greater 
eugth among the descendants of 
» CS C gin. Scythian. 
8 a notion generally received 
mong the Hungarians and the Mora- 
mis, that certain dead persons possess 
‘power of ype night to-mo- 
‘diving, especially those with 
they have been intimate ; to suck 
lod, and by such refreshment 
ue: their own. terrestrial exis- 
‘the expense of their victims, 
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who furnished them with the means of 
subsistence. This absurd prejudice is 
also, more or less accredited among 
the Polanders, the Silesians, the Ser- 
vians, and the Greeks; to whom others 
might be added. The Hungarians have 
almost reduced the persuasion and its 
ees: ee toa system ; they discover 
by infallible signs, attendant on dead 
bodies, whether they have the power of 
returning to prey on the living; they 
employ means to counteract this power, 
and to preserve themselves from such 
disastrous assaults. Moreover, from 
these people is derived the name Vam- 
pires, given to the dead who possess 
the power of self-resuscitation, and of 
maintaining this second life by sucking 
blood: the name imports blood-suckers. 
The Greeks, who are alive to every 
impulse of superstition, are infected 
with nearly the same notions; and have 
invented an appellation, barbarous 
enough, to denote these supernatural 
blood-suckers : they call them Broucoco- 
lakoi; and by this name they are known 
as well on the Continent, as among the 
islands of the Archipelago. Tournefort, 
in his Travels into Greece, relates a 
history that places this on Came and 
its consequences in a striking point of 
view. 

«<The man whose story we are going 
to relate, was a peasant of Mycone, 
naturally ill-natured and quav elsome ; 
circumstances to be noticed, as truly 
important, in such cases: he was mur- 
dered in the fields, nobody knew how, 
or by whom. Two days after his burial 
in a chapel in the town, it was rumour- 
ed that this quarrelsome fellow, ever rest- 
less, was seen to walk in the night with 

reat rapidity through the town; that 
S tumbled people’s goods about, put 
out their lamps, griped them d posterior?, 
tore their clothes, forced open doors, 
broke windows, found his way'to the 
‘wine-cellars, and emptied the bottles 
most heroically ;, with a thousand other 
mad pranks and diabolical performances. 
At first, the thing was treated as ridi- 
culous; and the losers who complained 
were laughed at: but, on a sudden, the 
affair took another turn; the better 
sort of people began to be involved in 
apprehension; the papas (priests) gave 
credit to the fact, and the segs hints 
at reasons more sagacious than ious 
for this sanction on their ; CMiasen 
must be said; and masses were re 
peatedly said; but, non olstante, the 
ill-natured t continued to play his 
former antics ; and paid no deference to 
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exorcisms and holy water. Ihave never 
seen (says Tournefort) so pitiable a 
state as this island was in, at that time; 
the whole population was struck with 
alienation of mind. All ranks were 
equally affected: it was truly a scene of 
universal brain-fever ; no less dangerous 
than absolute insanity and canine mad- 
ness. Entire families were seen, in all 
arts, forsaking their houses, and flock- 
ing from the extremities of the town 
into the public square, bringing their 
beds with them, for the sake of passing 
the night in company, and in hope of 
at least partial safety, and of obtaining 
some repose. eee individual had a 
new insult to complain of. At the ap- 
proach of night nothing was heard but 
groans and lamentations from all quar- 
ters. The most considerate withdretr 
into,the country. How was it possible 
to withstand the madness of a whole 
ple? Those who inferred from our 
silence that we doubted the truth of 
the fact, came and reproached our in- 
credulity: they brought evidence in 
‘proof that such things as Broucocolakoi 
really do exist; and quoted the Buckler 
of Faith, the work of a Jesuit mission- 
ary, and therefore true; ay, and doubly 
true, 

“The chief people of the city held 
meetings, at which the priests and the 
monks assisted; these meetings ‘ Re- 
solved,’ that it was necessary, in conse- 
quence of certain rites performed, or to 
-be performed, to wait nine days after 
the interment; and in the meanwhile 
to, stay proceedings. On the tenth 
day, a mass was said in the chapel, in 
order to expel the devil who might 
peradventure be there, whether - from 
custom, or from curiosity; theh they 
took up the body, and got every: thing 
ready for pulling out the seat of this 
supernatural vitality, the heart. At 
this moment the whole assembly began 
erying outBroucocolas ;—and Broucocolas 
re-echoed from the chapel vault to the 
roof, and from the roof to the vault: 
throughout the whole of every street 
nothing was to. be heard but shouts of 
Broucocolas ! !—except an intermixture 
of heavy and indignant curses on the 
malevolent deceased, for not being 
thoroughly dead ; but suffering himself to 
be re-animated by a gael, sed then ri 
turning. to e€ and terrify his neigh- 
bours., They determined, 9 the aca 

irse,.to burn the heart on the sea- 

4 and the heart was burnt accor- 
n.yain;.the numbers of.noc- 


[ Noy, 1, 


beyond what even Westminster-H,j 
can conceive of after a general election, 
Where the doors were strongly bolted 
and fastened, the Broucocolas opened the 
roof and descended—who but ke? 4, 
to clattering of windows, creaking of 
doors, howlings in the chimnies, syb, 
terranean noises, and, as aforesaid 
cracking of bottles, and emptying of 
casks, the culprit had acquired as much 
additional impudence, and perhaps dex. 
terity too, as if he had been instructed 
by a dozen accusations and acquittals at 
the Old Bailey. The rascal had the 
knack of being every where, at once 
in his burglaries. 

“* Some of the citizens, say Tournefort, 
who were most eminently zealous fo; 
the public good, saw clearly enough 
where the error lay:—the priests, they 
argued, had said mass Gefore they pulled 
out the heart : had they said mass after. 
wards, the devil would as lieve be —— 
as return to his old haunt: whereas, the 
cunning dog of a devil—(and it wasa 
very cunning dog of a devil they had to 
do with,) had only fled for a while, and 
after the danger was over, back he came 
again, as rampant as ever. Notwith- 
standing these dead certainties, they 
found their perplexities increase : they 
met in the council-chamber night and 
morning: they debated and discussed— 
and determined nothing: they made 
processions three days and three nights: 
they obliged the Papas to fast: and 
these religious were called to all parts, 
were never off their legs, running from 
house to house, incessantly plying the 
holy: water sprinkler; scattering the 
element in all directions ; washing the 
doors with it; nay, they even poured 
it abundantly into the mouth of the iv- 
sensible Broucocolas. 

‘Alas! for the wit and wisdom of mor- 
tal man! An acute Albanese, who hap- 
pened to be at Mycone, observed, that 
It was no wonder the devil continued 
in—for, how could he get out? if they 


‘deluged the body with holy water, could 


the devil come through ¢hat ? if they 
stuck naked swords by dozens over his 

ve—which they did—the sword- 
Fandles, being crosses, terrified the devil 


from passing them. He, therefore, Ie 


commended Turkish scymetars ; and 
Turkish scymetars were tried—withoat 
efficacy: the wine-tubs of those who 
were ‘so foolish as to leave them & 

sed,‘ were continually emptied ; and 
though Turks abhor pork, yet whee 
that: abhorrence extended to the dev! 


al assaults. and batteries increased. in question,’ our author does not *Y; 








but, he hints.very shrewdly at the loss 
as well of bacon as of eggs. 
«The advice of the learned Albanese 
was eventually found to be fruitless ; 
the inhabitants had prayed to every 
int of their acquaintance in Heaven, 
without obtaining a hearing—or, if the 
gints did hear, they were as much at a 
joss as their votaries; unless, indeed, 
way of answer, they sent down a ge- 
neral inspiration among their petitioners 
aforesaid, who now began to bawl with 
yniversal vociferation, that the Broucoco- 
las should be burnt entire ; and then, 
let the devil lurk in it, if he could. With 
this the magistrates complied ; seeing 
the island was in danger of being de- 
serted; for all the best families were 
packing up in preparation for depar- 
ture to Syra or Tinos :—accordingly, 
the earcase was reduced to ashes, Jan. 
1,1701. The Myconians now boasted 
that the devil had met with his match : 
they had made the Broucocolas too hot to 
hold him; and their poets sported a 
number of humorous ballads, and 
treated their late disturber with some 
excellent jokes, and abundance of wit 
and ridicule. All would have ended 
well, if the Turks at their next visit to 
receive the capitation-tax, had not laid 
afine on the island, and turned the 
le adventure to the profit of the 
nd Seignior’s treasury :—not forget- 
ting that of his officers, through whose 
hands the money was supposed to pass.’’ 
But the worst part of the theory 
of vampirism remains to be told: this 
faculty proved Reiapot and those 
who had been sucked by a vam- 
pire, felt themselves condemned to be- 
mé vampires, in their turn. They 
away ; every body saw it ; they be- 
came mere walking skeletons : they had 
no enjoyment of life. In vain they rub- 
hemselves with turfs and earth 
taken from the grave of their tormentor: 
nvain their tormentor was disinterred, 
d treated with the customary indig- 
ties due to his malevolence. About 
b year 1732, the affair of vampirism 
© @ great noise in the Austrian 
ates? and the report resounded through 











airope. “A heyduke, named Arnold 
iti, Was crushed to death under a load 
ay: Report affirmed, that this Hun- 
aman-had been, when living, sucked 
yévampire: consequently, he being 
Ww dead, began to suck, in his turn, 
abitants of the town. Ina short 
vas .believed, that four. persons 
from .the effects‘of his. noc- 
ations. The baillie of the 
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place proceeded -to take izance of 
the facts: the tombs. of “this vampire 
and his victims were opened with all the 
solemnities of justice. -The symptoms 
of vampirism were obvious—were -de- 
monstrated: in the presence of the ma- 
gistrate the bodies had a stake driven 
through each of them, and suffered a 
posthumous decollation. The minds 
of the people were apparently calmed, 
fora moment ; but the calm was in ap- 

earance, and momentary only: every 

ody believed that the country con- 
tinued subject to the self-same suffer- 
ing; for, it was proved, that Arnold 
Paul had not only killed four inhabit- 
ants by his suctions, but that he had 
sucked the cattle also, and there could 
be no doubt — not the least in the 
world—but that those who had eaten 
of the flesh of such cattle, and those 
who should hereafter eat of such as 
were not yet brought to market, would 
become vampires also, after their death. 
Where could this end? What was in- 
fection by the small-pox, or by a sweep- 
ing beltleiies, to this? Not less than 
seventeen tombs were opened by wa 
of precaution ; and the usual proceed- 
ings against vampires were resorted to. 
The bodies were eventually burned, and: 
the ashes were thrown into the river. 
The whole was conducted under the in- 
spection of a military commission ap- 
pointed by the government; and the 
proces-verbal was duly forwarded to Vi- 
enna. The learned Gerthiaits got up dis- 
sertations on Vampires and Vampirism : 
the French press did the same: the 
most moderate (among whom was Dom. 
Calmet himself,) did not dare wholly to 
deny the possibility of the re-appearance 
of deceased persons; though they in- 
clined to discharge the devil from the 
imputation of creating vampires. The 
Doctors of the Sorbonne commended 
the work of Dom. Calmet for avoiding 
two frocks, equally fatal, said they, on 
the subject of re-appearances—that of 
vain credulity, on one hand, that of 
dangerous pyrrhonism, on the other. It 
should seem, therefore, that he conclud- 
ed, somewhat like Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘ Why, 
Sir, all testimony is for it; and all ar- 
gument is against it.” 

But—here we stop :—for should it 
once become a popular opinion among 
us, that cattle which have been suck 
may become the vehicles of infection, 
who can foresee the consequences on 


_John Bull’s roast-beef stomach ? Should 
it ever be admitted, that mutton, roast ~ 


or boiled, may be attended-with posthu- 
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mous dangers Yes, we do foresee 
one d effect—that vile nuisance, 
Smithfield market, may be abated, in 

ite of the avaricious insensibility of 
the city of London to the remonstrances 
of the wise, and to the petitions of the 
benevolent. 

A moralist might remind us that 
there are vampires of different kinds : 
the man who . injustice or treachery 
amasses an immense fortune, is a vam- 
pire to his descendants ; the lawyer, who 
establishes a fictitious point of law, is a 
vampire to every successor in the pro- 
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fession who relies on his authority ; 
statesman who broaches factious ang 
injurious opinions which he Persuades 
his partizans are constitutional, jy , 
vampire to his compatriots.—But the 
most a protector against super. 
natural visitations 1s a good conscience 
Excellent is the advice of the Sagacious 
Sir Hugh Evans to the crest-fallen knight 
of the round belly, in the last scene of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor:—« Sir 
John Falstaff, serve Got, and leave your 
sinful desires, and fairies (vampires) 
will not pinse you.” 





POSTHUMOUS LETTERS TO GEORGE COLMAN THE ELDER.* 


Tue family connections, the literary 
and dramatic reputation, and theatrical 
essige-ws of the elder Colman procured 

im the friendship of many exalted cha- 
racters, and the acquaintance of most of 
the men of genius of his time. He was 
the nephew of the Countess of Bath, 
the wife of the celebrated William Pul- 
teney, under whose auspices -he com- 
menced his career as a barrister, but 
soon abandoned that profession as un- 
congenial to his taste. Lord Bath was 
extremely solicitous for his professional 
success, and discouraged his dramatic 
inclinations as incompatible with the 
severe study requisite for the attainment 
of legal eminence. His letters in the pre- 
sent collection repeatedly urge Colman 
to keep in view the splendid career of 
Lord Mansfield, (then Mr. Murray, At- 
torney General), and not to idle away 
his time in running to playhouses, and 
such diversions. By the following epis- 
tles, it seems that Colman actually did 
get some'one to entrust him with a 

rief :— 

- Dear Coley—I suppose you had such 
avast deal of business on the circuit, 
and got so much money on it, that you 
had no time to lose in writing letters. 
We have had but two from you since 
you left us, and those extremely short, 
one of them as short as yourself, and 
vother as a Shrewsbury cake. You 
must’ know that I expected a circum- 
stantial and historical relation of every 
thing that happened on the circuit, 
how many causes you carried, by dint 
: ing and ingenuity, to the sur- 
the two stupid sages of the law, 
to astonishment. of all the 


MS a 


heavy stagers of the circuit. I should 
have been glad to have heard likewise, 
of all the misfortunes which happened 
to you on the road, how many shirts 
and other things your awkward footbo 
lost you in your journey, and how mith 
leather you lost by your lame hackney 
horse. Mr. Douglas is losing his mo- 
ney here at lottery tickets, but perhaps 
he may get a rich wife by it at last 
He has won many an old woman's 
heart here, by an excellent sermon he 
“eae but I want to have him, by 
is gallantry, get a young one with ten 
hecsatd eps. Lord Dipicney came to 
us yesterday, and stays about a week; 
soon after which, we are in expectation 
of you, to lavish away some of that 
money you got so plentifully, and with 
so much ease in your legal peregrina 
tion. The first thing an honest ma 
has to do, is to pay his just debts; and 
consequently I shall have my twenty 
guineas refunded, with what interest 
you think fit. I hear you often dined 
with the sheriff and with the judges, but 
ou will eat more luxuriously with us, 
for we have venison and wheat-ears at 
every meal. . Lady Bath will be glad to 
see you, and so, you may be sure shall 
I, your most affectionate friend Bars. 
unbridge Wells, July the 29", 1758. 


Dear Coley—I thank you for your 
letter, ‘and am glad to hear of your not 
able success at Oxford. You say yo 

t two guineas, by saving two me 
fom hanging. I-wish you was to hare 
two guineas a piece for every man” 
Oxford- that deserves to be hanged, aod 
then the University would be of som 
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toyou. At Worcester 1 doubt you 
but little, but get acquainted with 

«wo or three roguish attorneys, and they 
will lay you in a stock of causes for next 
gssizes, When you are to be no longer 
at “smote Mrs. Lake, Miss Seare, 
ed Pulteney, and Mr. Douglas, drank 
r health on Sunday last, and wished 

to convey you a few bottles of the claret 
we drank it in. This letter I direct to 
Shrewsbury, which is the surest place 
tofind you in. If you are concerned in 
the trial of any rape, the ladies desire 
you would send a minute and circum- 
stantial account of all that passed at it, 
and what you [hiatus]. In the House 
of Lords we had a debate about bring- 
ing in Irish cattle. ‘The Duke of New- 
castle made use of this expression 
(hiatus*) to the soldiers. Upon which 
some wag (for the house was vastly 
crowded) dropped the following epigram : 


Since beef adds more courage to soldiers in battle, 
I consent to the bringing in Irish cattle. 

But add then a clause to the bill which annuls 

All free importation of Jrish bulls. 


Thope the two horses, as well as the mas- 
tetand the man, hold out well, and will 
all return ‘to town again in good health 
and flesh ; if you bring back with you 
all the money you pick up on the road, 
nd Matter what way, your horse will 
find you more weighty on your return, 
than in’ your setting out. Adieu, dear 
Colman, don’t fail to write to me as 
ofieh as you can, for I wish you very 
well; and am sincerely Yrs Batu. 
“London, March 234, 1759. 

“Notwithstanding the general _parsi- 
0N character of Lord Bath, he 
behaved with great liberality to Col- 


para the latter disregarded his 
vice and disappointed his hopes. In- 


‘this avaricious propensity appears 

‘been confined to trifles, and 
' ally have exposed him to 
ditule. ~ The’ following anecdote is 
gwen on the authority of Colman.— “ In 
arifal lane; through which the noble 


“A Of a in his carriage, a gate 
as placed across the road, which was 
ened for travellers by an ancient fe- 
ue His Lordship, one day, touched 
oF is 2 laius is not valde deflendus ; for, 
. trace of a letter or two in the obli- 
lanuscnpt, and from the context of 
am whic follows, it is to be con- 
that the Duke of Newcastle’s expres- 
y ® Beef gives additional courage to 
| or words to that effect. The 


bt 


athe ¢ the epigram was, most 
'MonTuty Mac.—No. 82. 
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by the appearance of the old woman, 
gave the word to halt; the outriders 
echoed the order—the coachman pulled 
up—the cavalcade stood still ;—and Wil- 
liam Pulteney, Earl of Bath, stretching 
out his hand from his coach and four, 
bedecked with coronets, threw to the 
venerable object of his bounty—a ha/f- 
penny.” —Such is the account given by 
George Colman the younger. e may 
envy him the humour, but surely not 
the feeling displayed in this highly- 
wrought ridicule of his father’s benefac- 
tor. Lord Bath’s regard for the elder 
Colman was never withdrawn; he left 
him, at his death in 1764, a handsome 
annuity, to which, three years after- 
wards, another was added by the second 
Earl Bath, General Pulteney; although 
the latter had at first been offended with 
Colman for disgracing his family by his 
theatrical pursuits, until reminded of 
gentlemen who had been managers of a 
theatre, as Sir W. Davenant, Sir Richard 
Steele, Sir John Vanburgh, &c. It is 
enerally known, that about this time 
r. ri Moen became a part proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre, which he soon 
quitted, on purchasing Foote’s Theatre 
in the. Haymarket, and managed the 
latter eotuh chon for many years. 
The “* Jealous Wife” and the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage’ are his most success- 
ful dramatic works ; but his fame rests 
not only’on them, but on his valuable 
translation of Terence’s Comedies, and 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. These works 
elicited several of the letters now pub- 
lished from scholars of the first reputa- 
tion: Bonnel Thornton, Joseph. and 
Thomas Warton, Horace Walpole, Dr. 
Vincent, Edmund Malone, Dr. Shipley, 
and Dr. Matthew Guthrie. Most of 
these are highly complimentary, but 
not calculated to afford much pleasure 
to any person but him to whom they 
were addressed. Dr. Guthrie’s letter, 
which we subjoin, is however a curious 
_exception to this description, containing 
as much learning, antiquarian research, 
pleasantry, and good sense, as bad spell- 
ing and punctuation :— 7 
St Petersburg Sept™ 12% O. S. 1775. 
~ Dr Sir,—A man from-the frigid Zone, 
ir. consequence of having read your 
Elegant translation of Terence: with 
‘our commentations, has taken the Li- 
erty of sending you a Small present. of 
little Value but some curiosity. It con- 
sists of some rude Musical Instruments 
in common use in the internal parts of 
this Empire (Russia) where no foreign 
custom -has found an Enterance -for 
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many centurys, and where modern im- 
provements in Music and almost eve 
thing Else, have never been heard of. 
I mean to be understood as Speaking of 
the interior parts of the Empire far re- 
moved from the Sate of Government, 
for certainly in the place of my ordinary 
residence St Petersburg there are few of 
the fine arts that have net found their 
way. Some of the Instruments I send 
you I think resemble those that we are 
told were introduced upon the Grecian 
Stage whilst in its rude, Simple, con- 
fin’d State, and probably you may find 
with me a resemblance between the 
unequal flutes which I send you, and 
those so often mentioned as accompani- 
ments to the Ancient Drama at its first 
appearance, they are piped upon by our 

ussian Shepherds and I think answer 
to Horaces description, 


Tibia non ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubaque 
ZZmula ; sed tenuis, simplexq; foramine pauco, &c, 


The Learned Montfaucon was at a loss 
to conceive how a double flute could 
create an agreeable harmony yet sup- 
sed that it was even more in use with 
the Ancients than the single; but I am 
of opinion if he had heard one of those 
rustics mentiond above play upon it his 
infidelity would have been removed, at 
least it pleases. my untaught Ear. he 
also supposes that the two Flutes were 
in fact separated, but that the several 
Pipes of each joind in the mouth of the 
Player ; this opinion seems to be con- 
firmd by those sent both with regard to 
construction and. manner of. playing 
upon them. he also Says ‘ that the 
flute at first. had but three holes and 
that they were afterwards multiply’d to 
seven and even ten.” certainly these 
stren this assertion and are good 
Samples of the flute whilst in its rude 
unimproved state with only three holes. 
—I shall make’ one observation more 
upon them, that I think they are not 
unlike the unequal flutes in the Mouth 
of Francisco Ficaronis female Minstrel 
whom you have given us a plate of, and 
those She is playing on: Seem by the 
application of her fingers to have also 
but three Holes. As to the Flutes that 
were termed by the Ancients Right and 
Left handed I can pick up nothing in 
this part of the World that throws any 
light upon the Subject (altho I have 
met, with another of their instruments 
in common use as I shall mention after 
Lhave given Some description of those 
‘Send} for. L suppose there must have 
wD 


their construction 
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that made the name applicable. Y,, 
will find in the Case another rustick 
Shepherd’s Pipe made of Wood and the 
Bark of a Tree that I think is as wey 
intitled from its appearance to the Ho. 
nor of the Original Bucslic Pipe as an 
thing I have seen, altho 1 must confess 
that the captivating Pipe of Theocritys 
must have had a little more Sweetness 
in it or he would have found some diff. 
culty to have charmed Lycidas the Goat. 
head. out of his Crook. It has Six 
Stops and is used here to swell the 
Chorus of a Rustic Song simular perhaps 
to that which was the Bather of Drama, 
it is sung by one voice but a number 
of Boors join the Chorus and sing in 
arts, I wish from my heart I had the 
owas # Dr Burney’s Technical Pen to 
give you a description of both the Vocal 
and instrumental parts Secund. Art. 
but I am a judge of no composition but 
a Bolus or Pill, so you must take the 
will for the deed, however thus much | 
can inform you of that it has a dee 
harsh Note and serves to swell the 
Chorus altho it does not add much to 
Besides this Pipe they 
accompany the Chorus with a stranger 
sort of an instrument consisting of two 
Bunches of hollow, oval, Brass Grapes 
I believe I must call them, for they re- 
semble very much Clusters of Grapes 
when suspended over the Players Head 
one in each hand, which he Rhee and 
occasionly strikes together so as to keep 
time to the Music, this Performer 
throws himself into a Number of Bac- 
chick postures and has much the ap- 
earance of one half mad with Liquor. 
} am almost tempted to hazard an 
opinion that this very figure has made 
its appearance in Antique Musical 
Groops but from the great resemblance 
his instrument bears to grap’s he has al- 
ways been taken by the Moderns for a 
mad Bacchanalian, 1 wish Sir you that 
are so founded in these Subjects would 
pursue this hint and see if there 1s any 
thing to soomigg it. ‘eg are com- 
monly strung like these sent, upol 
wandde ; s.for the advantage of 
striking the convex sides of their mouths 
together which I suppose ve find an- 
swer better than common sticks. 
The next instrument you’ll find in 
the Case I dont know what name ( 
give it but take it to be the Mother of 
our Guitares, Lutes, &c. and certainly 
hss ‘the most rude Simple appearance 
that ever stringed instrument bore, 
certainly. in its first State of invention 
from both its Shape Materials and Num- 















her of Strings being only two, and the 
pret heosanth by the heed of the Shep- 
himself, as indeed are all the rest, 
but the Brass Grapes—It is surprizing 
what execution the Russ Boors have 
ypon these instruments considering 
their Simplicity, and what | admire 
most is the Ease with which they fill 
for a lenth of time the ~ cover’d with 
Bark which you need only try to be 
a judge of— 
upon the whole I take all these to 
have been the musical instruments of 
the Ancient Sclavonians or Slavi that 
possessed the tract of Country after- 
wards called Russia and that escaped 
Rurick and the Wareghians or Rossians 
who over ran and took possession of 
the Country as I find non of them in 
those parts where the invaders came 


I have also visited our new conquered 
Provinces Moldavia and seen part of 
Walachia inhabited by Greeks who are 
certainly not descended from the Heros 
that bore the same name in the Ancient 
World, for a race of more ignorant lazy 
dastardly People I never saw however 
what makes me mention this part of my 
travels is to take notice to you of finding 
the Pipe of Pan consisting of Seven un- 
equal reeds in common use in Molda- 
via,. The performer upon it always ac- 
comipanys a Groop of itinerant Minstrels 
who are the only musicians they have 
in those Parts which I had the clearest 
proof of at a Ball which the Nobility of 
the province gave to Prince Orlof Am- 
bassador pleny at the Congress, the 
Field. Marshal Romansoff, Sir Charles 
Knowles &c, they could muster no 
othet music and we danced Greek 
dances‘ to Pans Pipe, another instru- 
eS Violin, a sort of 
Tabor, and the Voice of a Bard who 
‘perhaps singing Homer in Modern 
oteek,°or might be celebrating our 
tivity in the Whirling Ring, with ex- 
mpory Song like Mr. Barretti’s Spa- 
iiamdsfor any thing I knew to the con- 









“i remember right it has been a 
matter of inquiry amongst the moderns, 
im what manner the Ancient Greeks 
jom'd their Winding dance, which they 
utewinto so many gracefull figures; 
let by joining hands or laying hold 
mng. It is danced to this day by 
uemodern Greek Ladys exactly in the 
“ine man eee taeve mn it : 
i biel long ingle. line eac 
. hold’with ove Senices the 
, ief,“and they twist 
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this line into a t many gracefull 
figures, accordin araee rai of the 
first or leading . ain in a sort of 
gracefull flowing minuet Step. how- 
ever these people seem to think Activity 
in every shape as much below them, 
and seem to adhere as religiously to the 
Graces as my Lord Chesterfield. There 
is a considerable resemblance between 
this last mentioned Dance and a Polo- 
noise only with the difference of a Single 
instead of a double line, and I make no 
doubt but the Poles have taken it from 
the Greek one as the countrys border 
one another, but they seem to have 
thought a Line of males no bad addi- 
tion and a hand sufficient without a 
Kerchief. 

When upon this Musical Subject, I 
must take notice to you also of a Com- 
pany of Buccarin Tartars who have tra- 
veld from their own country down here 
to show their dexterity upon the Rope, 
and given me an opportunity of seeing 
the Drum I realy Aeliéva in its first 
state of invention. it consists of an 
Earthen Pot that Bellys towards the 
top and coverd with a piece of dryed 
Lambskin which they om with two 
round Sticks without Nobs at the Ends, 
which would be unnecessary as the 
apply the whole surface of the Stick to 
the parchment. 

A pair of these Pot Drums, a Sort of 
Tabor coverd only of one side and hung 
with Iron rings, and a skreaming Pipe ; 
is the music with which they exhilarate 
the Spectators during the performance, 
dnd I make no doubt but that it has 
the proper effect in Buccari altho the 
four instruments dont produce Six dif- 
ferent Sounds. 

One would be almost tempted to sup- 
pose that those People derived their 
name from Bucca as their face is almost 
all Cheek. I cant help making an ob- 


‘servation upon the performance of those 
Eastern Neurobati, that altho they per- 


form some difficult feast upon the rope 
(which is a thick Hare one and they 
dance it barefooted) yet there is that 
Asiatic Lentor attends them which I 
have observed every where in the East 
that I have visited ; they have nothing 
of that activity which accompanys Eu- 
ropean Performance. One thing more 
ofiers it self before I take my leave 
The Finnas or Finns the ancient inha- 
bitants of these countrys bordering the 
Gulph where we now dwell, have the 
Bagpipe in a very rude State and from 
its venerable Simple appearance I strong- 


ly suspect it to be the Parent of our 
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Scotch one (as ‘I am ‘resolved to Send 
you no Orphan) for considering that its 
principale residence is in the Highlands, 
and that the Western Islands were often 
visited by the Baltic Gentery it seems 
-very probable that they had the Honor 
of introducing that war-breathing Bulga. 
but at the same time. dont mean even 


to hint that — have the most distant . 


claim to the Pibrogh, the ek eh or 
any of these Noble Strains which the 
Highlanders have taught it, on the con- 
trary, I have the best opportunity of 
judging of their merit by hearing the 
mean Original— 

I think Sir I have now exacted a suf- 
ficient Share of your patience in return 
for my present, so will now quit Scores ; 
and assure you that I am your 

admirer and obedient Humble Servant 
Martuew Guturiz M. D. 


—_—_—_— 


On the death of his wife in 1771, the 
following curiosity, among other conso- 
latory epistles, was sent to Mr. Colman, 
by the celebrated Mrs. Clive, who had 
retired from the stage ten or eleven years 
before to a charming residence near the 
banks of the Thames, and adjacent to 
Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry 
Hill.. This was the lady alluded to by 
Churchill in the following lines :— 

** First giggling plotting chambermaids arrive, 

Hoydens and romps led on by Gen’ral Clive. 


In spite of outward blemishes she shone 
For humour fam’d and humour all her own.” 


Twickenham April y® 12. 1771 
Sir—I nore you heard, that I Sent 
my Servant to town to Inquire hou you 
did ; indeed I have been greatly Sur- 
prisd and Sincerly Concernd .for your 
unexpected Distress; there Is Nothing 
Can be said upon these. Melancholly 
occations To a person of understanding, 
fools Can not feel people of Sence must, 
and will and when they have Sank their 
apy till they are ill, will find. that 
othing but eheniasion Can give any 
Papeeeaon to Ineveitable missfortunes 
| be extreamly glad to See .you, 
think it would be very right if you 
woud Come and Dine hear .two or three 
Days in a week it will.Change the 
Sceen and by the Sincerity of your well- 
come you May fancy your Self. at home 
7 Iam Dear gi 


' Your obliged hum. Servant 
oe C: Crive 
_. A most intimate friendship subsisted 

years between Mr. and 
sk, some of whose. letters 
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are here published, in which we hay, 

to lament the predominance of Vanity 

and the most paltry contrivances ie 

pos and keeping up his reputation 

oy disgraceful arts. OW truly dogs 
oldsmith characterize this man :-— 

** Though sure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick » 
The following extracts will fully j, 

° ° y jus. 
tify our reprehension :-— 
(Paris, 1763.) 
You cannot imagine, my dear (oj. 
man, what honours I have receive 
from all kind of people here—the no. 
bles and the literati have made so much 
of me, that I am quite ashamed of 
opening my heart even to you. Mar. 
montel has wrote me the most flatter. 
ing letter upon our supping together; | 
was in spirits, and so was the Clairon, 
who supped with us at Mr. Neville, 

She got up to set me a-going, and spoke 

—- in’ Racine’s Athalie most 

charmingly—upon which | gave them 

the dagger scene in Macbeth, the curse 
in Lear, and the falling asleep in Sir 

John Brute, the consequence of which 

is, that I am now stared at at the play. 

house, and talked of by gentle and 
simple as the most aden wonder 
of wonders—the first person I find going 
to England shall bring you Marmontel’s 
letter — D’Alembert was one of the 
company, and sings my praises to all the 
authors of the Encyciorpepie. I am 
glad to hear of the prologue; if they love 
to hear me abused, they will have great 
wage this winter, for I am told they 
ave begun already; but I am _ happy 
and in spirits, and shall not read any 
newspapers on this side the Alps. 


Se eeaeEnenee 


Rome, April 11th, 1764. 

My dear Colman—Though I resolved 
in my last letter to George not to trov- 
ble you any more till I got to Venice, 
yet i cannot hold it out so long, but 
must say a word or two more to you 
from this place ; which of all places 0 
the world is the most worth coming to 
and writing about—to shew you, that! 
think so, you must know that I am a- 


tiquity-hunting from morning to night, 


and my poor wife drags her lame leg 
after me: by the bye she is now much 
better, and we have hopes of her being 
able to run away again from me, if she 
can meet with another Captain Cas- 
well; she desires her love to you, aM 

s you for writing to mé, as J am 
sure to be always in spirits for some 
time after the receipt of a letter ~ 


you: I have not been quite so well he 












asat Naples, which is rather extraordi- 
: whether I fatigued myself too 
much, or whether the climate does not 
suit me so well, I cannot say, but I 
have had some disagreeable nervous flut- 
terings that made me as grave as an owl 
fora few days, but since the rains have 
fallen (and they came down here in 
iifulls) and, the sun is bright upon 
us, 1 have been as frisky as the poor 
flies, who were woefully damped by the 
wet weather, but are now as trouble- 
some and as pert as your humble ser- 
yvant—His Holiness the Pope is trying, 
by prayers, tears, and intercessions, to 
avert the famine which his state is 
threatened with. He has crept up the 
holy stairs (Santa Scala) which were 
brought from Jerusalem ; he has ordered 
ssions, and what not. We are not 
so bad as they are at Naples, for there 
indeed the tragedy was deep—I remem- 
ber some scenes with horror; and since 
we came away, many people have drop- 
ped down in the'street, and been taken 
away dead, from mere want of food. 
Our prospect at Venice is rather worse, 
for we hear that the plague has spread 
as far as Trieste, and that they begin to 
talk of quarantine in the neighbouring 
states; if so, we shall run the gauntlet 
terribly, but we are not dismayed, and 
must go through with it. I must thank 
paren for the trouble and care you 
ve had about Count Firmian’s books. 
He is very happy at the execution of 
the commission, and was highly pleased 
with your sending you own matters to 
him gratis—it pleasedme much. I have 
not seen a St. James’s Chronicle since 
the end of January—if I have them, I 
wish you would , George to kee 
hem for me to rummage over when 
come to England. Mr. Baldwin* I hear is 
)itiend to ourhouse. Apropos—I am 
ty angry with Powell for playing that 
estab, part of Alexander — Every 
emus. must despise it, because that, 
nd stich fustian-like stuff, is the bane 
uemerit. If a man can act it well, 


mean to please the people, he has 


“a eR y * 
thing. in him that a good actor 
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Mrs. Pritchard, and himself too, in some 
good natural character: I hate your 
roarers. Delane+ was once a fine Alea- 
ander—damn the part—I fear ’twill hurt 
him—but this among ourselves. 1 was 
told by a gentleman who is just come 
from Sterne}, that he is in a very bad 
way. I hope Becket has stood my 
friend in regard to what he ought to 
have received for me, some time ago—I 
had a draught upon him from Sterne 
for 20 pounds ever since he went abroad 
—pray hint this to him, but let him 
not be ungentle with Sterne. I have 
sent the plan of a fine scene, and co- 
Joured, among some small things in a 
little box of Mr. Stanley’s of the Cus- 
tom-house: it is in several. parts, and 
wrote upon the back, which is Ist, 2d, 
&c.—I will send a further explanation 
of it, but any Italian and our Saunderson 
will understand it—they should go upon 
it directly; it will have a fine effect. 
Many thanks to you for your attendance 
on the pantomime—I am sure they 
wanted help—no more humour than 
brickbats. To afraid that Love in hu- 
mourous matters carries too much gut 
to be spirited — flip flaps, and great 
changes without meaning, may distil 
from the head, whose eyes are half 
asleep; but humour, my dear Coley, 
and scenes that shall be all alive alive 
ho, can only proceed from men of small 
stature, whose eyes are either quite 
asleep or quite awake,—in short, from 
men who laugh heartily, and have small 
scars at the ends of their noses. I am 
surprised about Murphy, and want to 
know how he || from Mr. Lacy. 
Poor Lloyd! and yet I was prepared 
—the death of any one we like don’t 
shock us so much when we have seen 
them long in a lingering decay—Where 
is the bold Churchill ?—what a noble 
ruin !—when he is quite undone, you 
shall send him here, and he shall be 
‘shewn among the great fragments of 
Roman genius—magnificent in ruin !— 
I have wrote this on purpose to tell you 
that Voltaire in his additions @ P Histoire 
Générale, at page 183 under Usages du 
Seizitme Siecle, says something about 








ould nothave. He might have served 


if 


4 ‘ nte and proprietor of that paper. 
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a afte ‘the date of this letter. 






Pelane’s person and voice were well adapted to the parts he generally acted: Alex- 
eat was his most admired and followed character ; and his success in that part 
om Goodman’s Fields to the more critical audience of Covent Garden,”— 
am Shandy Sterne ; who died on the 18th of March 1768, a little more than 


§ is @ complimentary allusion to Colman ;—an allusion ad hominem, and ad 


|| A word omitted in the MS. 


e po 3 friend of Churchill, Colman, and Bonnell Thornton. 
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translating Plautus into verse, that will 
be of use in the preface to Terence— 
Speed the plough my dear friend. Have 
you thought of the Clandestine M.? I 
am at it.—I must desire you to write to 
me once more, and direct, 4 Monsieur 
Monsieur G. Gentilhomme Anglais chez 
Monsieur Dutens & Turin, and I shall 
get it by hook or by crook. Pray send 
me all kind of news :—a letter from you 
will comfort me in bad roads, and 
through plague and famine—so write, I 
beg, as soon as you receive this. Desire 
George to en to Mr. Stanley about 
my things in his box. My love to all 
the Schombergs, Townleys, Kings, Ho- 
garths, Churchills, Huberts, &c. &c. &c. 
Yours most affectionately, ever, 


Paris, Nov. 10, 1764. 
You wish me in Southampton-street 
—and so do I wish myself there; but 


not for acting or managing, but to see 
ou, my dear Colman, and other friends 
—the doctors all have forbid me think- 


ing of business—I have at present lost 
all taste for the stage—it was once my 
greatest passion, and I laboured for 
many years like a true lover—but I am 
ae cold—should my desires return, 


am the town’s humble servant again 
—though she is a great coquette, and [ 
want youth, vigorous youth, to bear up 
against her occasional capriciousness— 
but more of this when I see you. Foote 
has been here, I did not see him; did 
his pieces succeed last summer? News, 
news, news, my dear friend; and in 
return, I will let you know every thing 
that passes here, and send you my sin- 
cere love and best affection into the 
bargain. Yours ever and ever, 

D. Garrick. 


January 27th, 1765. 
Suppose there was an extract of a 
letter from Paris? —in which many 
things may be mentioned, and your 
friend among the rest, that it may take 
off all suspicion from me: I should be 
glad that you would add, diminish, cor- 
rect, and blow a little pepper into the 
tail of the following nonsense :— 


Extract of a letter from Paris. 

*«« The great subject of conver- 
sation here at present is the affair of the 
hermaphrodite, who has married a girl 
at Lyons—they have annulled the mar- 
riage there, and in their sentence have 
the hermaphrodite to wear 
: -—from th 
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circumstances of his case (and ye, 
strange they are) the sentence is though; 
unjust, and there is an appeal from j; 
to the courts here, and the curious wai 
with great impatience for the cons. 
quences. The Philosophical Diction, 
which has made so great a noise her. 
and thought to be Voltaire’s, is abs, 
lutely disowned by him, and for yer 

ood reasons : the parliament has take, 
it into consideration, and if the autho, 
is known, he may have reasou to repep; 
both of his wit and his indecency, Whe 
playhouse (the French one I mean) cap, 
not stand against the comic operas at 
the Italians—the last, which is takey 
from our George Barnwell, and called 
l’Ecole de la Jeunesse, is much ad. 
mired.” 

I write in confusion, for the ambass. 
dor’s private secretary has promised to 
send this for me in his packet, and the 
man waits for it.—I think you mus 
leave me out, as I have ; or begin the 
paragraph about me, ‘ Our little stace 

ero looks better than he did, &c.’—I{ 
you think it right, speak of me as you 
rene gravely, Yudicrously, jokingly, or 

ow you will, so that I am not suspect. 
ed to write it.—Pray touch this matter 
up for us, and believe me at all times, 
and in all humours—walking, trotting, 


or galloping, Ever and on 
» GARRICK. 


Paris, February 16th. 
My dear Colman, you frightened me 
with the extract of a letter from Paris. | 
am very sorry that you mentioned the 
woeful want of me as manager and actor— 
they will suspect it came from me, and 
I have no right to say so much, as! 
have been taking my pleasures, and left 
the theatre for a time—it appears unge- 
nerous and ungrateful in me: which 
hurt me much.—l beg that you will do 
all you can to make them not think the 
paragraph mine, if I am suspected—l 
never in my life praised myself know- 
ingly, except a little matter in the Fril- 
bleriad, which always pinched me: pe 
haps I am too sensible about this deli 
cacy, and nobody thinks about me o 
the extract.—Settle my mind about that 
matter in the next: the devil was ™ 
ou to mention the hoop at Sadler's 
ells, for I wrote that very thing to ™Y 
friend Arden, at Lord Spencer’s. I de 
sired you to say something agaist 
and you stuck your pen in your heat 
and wrote as you felt—I wish from ™) 
soul that you had not. 
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? March 8, 1765. 

[ shall send you next Monday a little 
great secret—’tis a fable I 
written, the Sick Monkey, to be 
published at my return*—Severe upon 
myself. —1 have likewise got a print 
engraved by Gravelot, I shall send you 
the plate. 1 would have Becket be in 
the secret and print it, but not publish 
itunder his name, for it may be sus- 
——I shall cut it, and you may cut 

or return what I have gueried.— 
You'll find yourself there as a Galloway. 


_ have owe some of my friends, whom 


L love, a little fillip :—for Heaven’s sake 
take care to be secret.—When Becket 
wes it-to be published, he must swear 

printer to secrecy for fear of offend- 
ing me. 


Y 


“i Paris, March 10, 1765. 

What do you mean, my good friend, 
by my being ws ie to appear, if I ma- 
T Upon looking over your letter, I 
sa ous words are expected to appear— 
[ must intreat you to be very sincere 
with me—do the town in general really 
wish to see me on the stage? or are 
they (which I rather think the truth) 
as cool about it’ as their humble ser- 
vant?—I have no maw for it, at allt, and 
yet something must be done to restore 
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our credit. That I may be able to play, 
and as well as ever, t will not deny; 
but that I am able to do as I have done, 
wear and tear, I neither must, -nor can, 
nor will—the physicians here, Dr. Gem 
among the rest, advise me, to a man, 
against appearing again.—l had a little 
nervous attack last week, and the doctor 
croaked more hoarse than usual against 
my thinking to do as formerly. Tran- 
= and retirement from business 
(he says) are the only means to make me 
ee again. 

A gentleman yesterday shewed me a 
letter from England, in which were the 
following lines to me, have they been 
in the papers ?— 

ai To Mr. Garrick. 

Take pity Garrick on our erring youth, 

Restore their minds to Shakspeare and to truth. 

Return, return, our hopes are all in thee— 

Save us—from tweedledum and tweedledee ! 

I have not got it right, the third line 
is better in the original, but I have not 
time to recollect it. 


It is from such letters that the truest 
estimate of eminent characters may be 
formed ; and in this view, we think, the 
‘«* Posthumous Letters addressed’ to 
George Colman the Elder” entitled to 
high rank in the class of publications to 
which it belongs. 





THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Tue managers of this establishment, 

: Hiberal to profusion, have pre- 

us with little novelty during the 

lat month. Virginius—a series of old 
cperas, in all of which Miss Greene has 
tiormed the heroine—and one or two 
ss for the display of Mrs. Davi- 
’s hearty vivacity—have filled up the 
€ space until the few last evenings, 


+ 


hen we have been treated with a new 
ee, a revival, and a tragic actress. 

€ humerous repetitions of Virginius 
to the fullest and most brilliant audi- 
8 Of the season is one of the best 
ign Of the times, as it indicates that 
n€ Old English taste for the noble and 
le pure ye Pe in the oe sap BS 
ue Tevival of our poet n amidst 
a ost awfal ies 8 and storms 
ave darkened and shaken the 
ature and of morals ; and it 
be matter of surprise, that 
















the productions of that spirit-stirring 
season partook of its bold and reckless 
character. We cannot wonder that 
those intellects which had been awak- 
ened and vivified by the French Revolu- 
tion should delight in the strange and 
the fearful—should snatch a giddy joy 
on the verge of the direst precipices of 
thought—or feel a mysterious pleasure 
in the terrible anatomy of sublime na- 
tures most awfully perverted. But the 


-predominance of the works which their 


restless imaginations continued to mul- 
tiply—in which guilt was rendered fas- 
cinating by its very atrocity—in which 
morality was sundered from power in- 
stead of being shewn in harmonious 
union with it—in which the force of 

assion was represented as more than a 
justification for its excesses—and the 
saddest and sweetest flowers of poetry 
were employed to array objects worthy 
of disgust and hatred—began to alarm 





little art of Garrick !—a poetical anonymous satire upon himself, by him- 
} Curiosity, previously to his reappearance :—it failed of its purpose, and fell 


+ “Nolo episcopari”? . 
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the reflecting and the pure-hearted, lest 
the taste of the nation should become 
rmanently corrupted. The re-action, 
owever, is now proceeding—the jarring 
elements of the world of thought an 
passion are settling into a calm—and 
men are beginning to turn from the 
** admired disorder’ by which awhile 
they were astounded, to seek the har- 
monious and the pure, and to love 
and revere “‘ the homely beauty of the 
ood old cause” in oe and in morals. 
ne great proof of this healthful ten- 
dency is the deep interest excited by the 
tragedy of Virginius—in which there is 
no violent straining after effect—no at- 
tempt to excite wonder by the combina- 
tion of qualities and powers which God 
and nature have separated—no -appeal 
but to the purest sympathies—no reli- 
ance on other strength than that which 
is innate in the holiest of human affec- 
tions.. There is no alteration in the cast 
of the play this season, except that Yates 
rforms Bostetns instead of ‘Terry, and 
Irs. Connor:the nurse instead of Mrs. 
Faucit. The first of these changes will 


be the source of great regret, if we are 
to infer from it the loss of Mr. 'Terry— 
who in rough, honest, crabbed charac- 
ters has no equal—and the last will ex- 


cite some displeasure, if it has arisen 
from Mrs. Faucit’s objection to perform 
a part to which so little is allotted. In 
the good old times, when the enjoy- 
ments of the theatre were more earnestly 
sought for than at present, this disdain 
of inferior characters was not cherished 
by the favourites of the town, and plays 
were even less remarkable for the seaik 
ing representation of one or two of the 
persons, than for the harmony which 

rvaded the scene, and which left on 
the mind a full and abiding impression. 
When the School for Scandal was first 
acted, the chief comic performers did 
not hesitate to appear in such parts as 
Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
which only allowed them to deliver a 
few sentences. There is not now, we 
are afraid, the same desire among per- 
formers in general, which then prevailed, 
for the successof the representation, apart 
from the thirst for immediate applause 
to be procured by their own individual 
exertions. There is, therefore, rarely the 
game verisimilitude— the same entire- 
ness in the scenic picture—which has 
left so many stately remembrances on 
the hearts oft the elder frequenters of the 
theatre: The singular excellence of one 
actor contrasted with the littleness of 
others, hag a direct tendency to defeat 
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the very purpose of acting, and to ¢,. 

rive us of those precious moments 
in which admiration merges on illu. 
sion. What would an Athenian au. 
dience have felt if the lowest character 
in their plays had not been filled by an 
actor fitted to complete the harmony of 
those exquisite groups which their scenic 
ge ee never failed to exhibit: 
They would no more have endured jp. 
adequacy in the least important of thei; 
persons, than disproportion in a finger 
of a statue. Such was their anxiety {or 
the perfection of the acted drama, that 
Digheies himself appeared on the stace 
to play at ball as an attendant, who had 
not to utter a word, because he was ep. 
dowed with peculiar grace in the exer. 
cise. On the whole, however, even when 
Mrs. Faucit is withdrawn, there is no play 
represented with so classical a harmony 
as Mr. Knowles’s tragedy. Macready’s 
Virginius is heightened in some of its 
touches without any loss of its vigorous 
outline or softening shades —Charles 
Kemble’s Icilius is as passionate, as 

raceful, and as picturesque as at the 
Satan MissFoote’s Virginia as freshly 
innocent, and as daintily sweet as ever! 

The operas in wh#h Miss Greene 
has appeared have formed as pleasant a 
series of entertainments as could be 
wished, if novelty were not requisite to 
stimulate the palled taste of the most 
devoted lover of plays. Love in a Village, 
though its wit is rather ofa feeble cast, 
and some of its scenes and expressions 
border on offensive coarseness, is pleasing 
on the whole from the pastoral air 
which seems to breathe over it, and 
which delightfully refreshes those who 
are ‘‘pent in populous city.” But at 
once more stirring and refreshing is the 
interest. excited by the melo-dramatic 
opera of ob Roy, which agitates more 
nobly, and tranquillizes more sweetly, 
than any other work of its class which 
we have ever seen. It transports us 
to wild glens far in the Highlands, 
and there, amidst rugged mountains 
tranquil in golden sunshine, gives us (0 
listen to plaintive notes of old Scottish 
melodies, or to share in the devoted 
love of an ancient clan to their generous 
chieftain, compelled amidst his naturl 
fastnesses, to bid defiance to the 
straints of a cruel and vindictive policy: 
As the popularity of the novel whence 
the piece is taken precludes the nece™ 
sity of laborious explanation, there" 
terval, but the pauses in the romani’ 
action are filled by the rich comic 
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centticities of the Baillie, or the warbled 
try of Burns and Wordsworth. 

Mracready’s personation of the noble- 
hearted outlaw, though it does not ex- 
hibit the more poetical qualities of his 
acting, has a spell to make the heart 
cush with strange joy, and to moisten 
ed eyes with unwonted tears. The 

“ power of hills’’ is visibly upon him. 
lis step, his air, his lofty bearing, are 
not less ‘than those of a prince—but of 
a prince who has long had the rocky 
eaves for his pavilion, the heather-clad 
mountain for his’ throne,’ and the 
«frave o’er-hanging firmament fretted 
with golden fire” for his canopy. What 
4 fank cordiality is there in his de- 
meanour to his friends—what rich hu- 
mour occasionally breaks through his 
sidness—with what rage does his eye 
uiver one moment, and with what de- 
terminate power does it settle the next 
—how his heart seems to rise within 
his bosom, as though his robust frame 
could not endure its swellings—and 
with what majesty at last does the long- 
epr emotion burst forth, as he re- 
is his wrongs, his sufferings, and 

his revenges! 'To see acting like this— 


to Liston at his happiest in Nic- 
ie to listen delighted to Auld 

‘Syne and- Roy’s Wife—and to 
ine on the fairest Highland sce- 
—is to drink in pleasure “ felt in 
blood and felt along the heart, and 


sing even into the purer mind with 
manguil restoration.” The Antiquary 


is not § tena the choice pecult- 
nities of Oldbuck are unsuited to the 
tage—and the ‘awful disclosures of Els- 
eth, trembling between death and life, 
an staréely be given with any shadow 
of ‘Tes mbla ce to the fearful vision in 
it Souls.’ In these pieces Miss Green 
as'performed Rosetta, Diana Vernon, 
nd Miss Wardour, besides Florence 
it. Leon in Henri Quatre, and Silvia in 
Cynion ;—and though in none of these 
uirts she has equalled, on the whole, her 
oly tin the r’s Opera, she has in 
ayed much vocal talent and good 
asigyand been greeted with hearty ap- 
jauses. She does not properly husband 
t powers ; fur she almost always ap- 
eats exhausted towards the close of a 
lete, and gives her latter songs with 
Mortun iguor. Thus her open- 
#69006 in Cymon, and her part in the 
ust ftere take this nosegay, gentle 
pul, were admirably executed ; but 
ey »Weet passion of love” was almost 
¢has taken a highly respect- 
permanent station, 
AG.—No. 82. 
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among our English songstresses—but is 
very far from justifying the least com- 

arison with Miss Stephens or Miss 

ree. ‘She has been supported by Mr. 
Horn inthe characters of Young Mea- 
dows and Francis Osbaldistone, who 
has a pure taste and a voice which, 
though somewhat husky in the lower 
notes, has great sweetness and power. He 
has not, however, removed our anxiety 
for the return of Sinclair, whose mellow 
tones blended with the finer clearness of 
Miss Stephens, in a stream of sound 
which enriched the soul over which it 
passed with the gentlest thoughts and 
the loveliest images. 

The revival of Cymbeline was attended 
with an interest excited rather by the 
tumultuous feelings of conténding par- 
ties, by which some of its passages were 
mr to the great cause now at issue, 
than by a deep sense of its intrinsic 
beauties. With all the old magnificence 
of its regalities—all the ravishing graces 
of its domestic scenes—and all the va- 
riety and freshness of its pure and lofty 
characters—it has little effect as an acted 
drama. Until the fifth act the unity of 
design is too little apparent for the spec- 
tator to live willingly along all those de- 
licate lines of interest which are so ad- 
mirably brought together at its close. 
There is nothing in the whole range of 
the drama superior to its last scene, 
where so many distant circumstances 
are made to tend toa common centre— 
where the triumph. of the old Britons 
over the Roman legions, the clear suc- 
cession toa throne, and the felicities of 
strangely parted lovers, are at once dis- 
played and celebrated—and where the 
grandeurs of a barbaric court, the visions 
of heathen gods, and the natural sweet- 
nesses of most romantic love, blend their 
influences without violence or confusion. 
Yet. even this. noble catastrophe, or 
rather union of catastrophes, produces 
less effect on the stage than the ay 

at- 
tery! Charles Kemble appeared for the 
first time as Posthumus, and well sus- 
tained the living honours of his family. 
How beautiful was his incredulity of 
Imogen’s dishonour—his eager, fond, 
trusting exclamation on seeing. the 
bracelet, ‘‘ may be she plucked it off to 
send it me,”—how intense his passionate 
rage on the completion of the damning 
proof—how wildly frantic his self-ac- 
cusing burst on discovering the inno- 
cence of her whom he had deserted ! 
Macready’s Iachimo was an ingenious 
performance on the whole ; and the ex- 
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quisite poetry interspersed through the 
speeches allotted to him came from his 
lips “like softest music to attendin 
ears.” But the part is wholly unsuit 
to his genius. His voice, fitted alike to 
roll its thunders on the oppressor, or to 
dwell on beauty with lingering sweet- 
ness, is not formed for the honeyed ac- 
cents of the deceiver; his air of noble- 
ness scarcely yields to the uses of trea- 
chery; his native looks of generous in- 
dignation are ill-composed to the guise 
of a base coiner of murderous slanders. 
Hypocrisy sits ill upon him ; and while 
we see him counterfeiting its counter- 
feits, we almost expect to hear him ex- 
claim, in a self-jealousy, which, indeed, 
would be needless— 

** I will not do’t: 

Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth, 

And, by my body’s action, teach my mind 

A most inherent baseness.” 

We must not omit (how can we?) to 
mention that Miss Foote is a charming 
Imogen. She may not perhaps be able 
to give adequate expression to the in- 
tense affection which breathes through- 
out the character ;—but of all its grace, 
and all its purity, she is a living image. 
Her elegance seems not an art, but a 
rare endowment ; she is a lady of Na- 
ture’s own; of whom we might al- 
most fancy with the poet that the float- 


Sasa ad lent to her their state, and 
“‘beauty born of murmuring sound had 
Some critics ex- 


claim against her appearance in such 


sed into her face.”’ 


characters; as if it were nothing to 
look and move like the original of one of 
Shakspeare’s daintiest females, or as if 
a high tragic actress, even with similar 
grace and loveliness, would condescend 
to be as unobtrusive and as simple! 
The Stranger introduced Charles Kem- 
ble as the misanthropic husband, and 
a young lady as the penitent wife, who 
alone impart interest to its scenes. The 
former gave some passages as finely as 
possible—as, for example, the narrative 
of his wrongs, the forced tranquillity of 
his reply to the servants’ cutting ques- 
tions, “‘ Why don’t you prepare for the 
journey?” and his picture of the scoffs 
to be expected, if he should appear 
‘with his runaway wife under his 
arm.” Perhaps a gentler and a deeper 
melancholy should have pervaded the 
whole ; but as Macready is unfit fora 
villainous part, Kemble is not exactly 
adequate to a sickly and sentimental 
character. There is something pecu- 
liarly free and healthful about the ge- 
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neral tone of his acting, which mys 

revent him from delineating, in aj j;, 
faded hues, a morbid creation like the 
Stranger. We are sorry to say that the 
attempt of the lady did not succeed 
Her choice, or that of the managers {o, 
her, was singularly unwise. Mrs. Haller 
was not only one of Miss O’Neil’s beg 
performances, but one which retained jt; 
chastity and its freshness, after too map 
of her characters had lost their earlie¢ 
charm. No one who has seen her yjji 
ever forget the air of purity which seem. 
ed to breathe about her—the exquisite 
propriety of rep movement and ges. 
ture—the beautiful struggle which pre- 
ceded her confession ae instinctive 
shrinking at the idea that she was in the 
presence of a man of honour who knew 

er story—her hurried expression of 
fearful delight, ‘‘ Heaven be praised!” 
on hearing that the children were well 
—and the sob of mingled joy, penitence, 
and love, with which she threw herself 
into the stranger’s arms! The fair dé. 
butante had not only to contend with 
this recollection, but with a measured 
intonation of her own, peculiarly u. 
pleasing in the level speaking of this 
domestic play. She conceived the pan 
well—and displayed, at times, consider- 
able pathos—but the false style of her 
elocution, and a strange stiffness of de- 
meanour, tempted an occasional laugh, 
which no doubt prevented her from ie 
ing herself justice in the last and most 
aflecting scenes. Are we never again 
to have an actress at Covent Garden ca 
pable of performing high ¥cagy A Has 
the manager never seen Miss ‘Taylor? 
If not, we earnestly recommend him to 
obtain a glimpse of her in any of her 
best characters, and we think he will 
agree with us, that no one can do 9 
much towards supplying the chasm 
which the retirement of Miss O'Neil 
has created. 

The new farce of A Race for a Wife, 
which was scarcely endured the fint 
night, and laid aside after the second, » 
little worthy of criticism. It consist 
of a chain of minute plots and counter- 
plots, which kept the attention painfully 
on the stretch, and did not greatly te 
ward it. The language, however, wés 
respectable, and its music worthy of a 
better fate—The French dancers, after 
an illiberal opposition, have secured 2 
temporary asylum in this theatre, a0 
have ap cet in several elegant ballets, 
especially the Slave-merchant, and Fyg- 
malion, with considerable success. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The “ Little Theatre in the Hay- 
et,” where the heartiest mirth has 
nestled for more than half a century, is, 
we believe, closed for ever! There, 
where we have laughed we know not 
how oft, we shall be jocund no more; 
and we must hope in vain in any new 
for the same associations which 
were connected with that which we 
shall never re-enter. Its closing per- 
formances, though not so fully attended 
as we wished, were worthy of its re- 
nown. Sheridan’s delightful opera of 
The Duenna, which has all the fascina- 
tions Of exquisite music, with all the 
interest, situation, wit, and character of 
the most brilliant comedy, was delight- 
resented by its admirable come- 
dians, with the aid of Braham and Miss 
R. Corri, to execute the principal songs. 
The Castle of Andalusia also, which has 
the same relation to ludicrous farce 
which the Duenna bears to elegant 
comedy, was performed with equal com- 
ness. Mannering was several 
times repeated—with the somewhat du- 
bious attraction of a young lady in 
Meg Merrilies ! What motive could in- 
duce any menage r to select such a part 
for ayoung lady’s first appearance, we 
camnot imagine. Is it not mere child’s 
ra to ark a representation 
ofa female who has been made awful 
by years—who forms a mysterious link 
to bind one generation to another—and 
hose enthusiasm is sublime, as light- 
ing up with almost. supernatural energy 
a weather-beaten and wasted frame? 
tlady was as unlike the part as pos- 
ble—not only looking young and 
healthy with all her disguise, but wholly 
ipable of assuming a sibyl-like tone 
ice, Or a picturesque grandeur of 
imde. SI however, manifested 
ome powe+rs, especially of the pathetic ; 
nieh were more happily developed 
lerwards in her Cordelia ;. and though 
cieient in grace, evidently possesses 
which careful study may render 
seable to her profession. 
Sche Scandal was charm- 
eriormed, and repeated several 


with great applause. It was a 
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high treat to see Charles Kemble in 
Charles Surface in this little theatre, 
where all his airiest graces could be per- 


ceived, and his lightest tones of exqui- 


site humour heard and relished in per- 
fection. Mrs. C, Kemble’s Lady Teazle 
was also very-arch and spirited. Terry, 
who has, of late, shewn rare versatility 
of talent, was an admirable Sir Peter ; 
though we thought his mirth a little too 
boisterous and leng-protracted on telling 
Charles of the French milliner. The 
same excellent actor also appeared in 
Lord Ogleby with considerable applause 
—and though wanting a certain air of 
refinement, and dainty nicety of man- 
ner, which poor Lovegrove hit off so 
well, Kibo nll high praise. He closed 
his summer career, and that of the 
theatre, which he has ably conducted, 
with a bold attempt to perform Lear. 
On the whole, if not the best, he was 
the most equable representative of that 
tremendous character within our me- 
mory. His delivery of the imprecation 
on Goneril was far superior to that of 
Mr. Kean. He began in an awful un- 
dertone, but gradually relaxed from ven- 
geance to agony, as he described his 
own feelings under the form of cursing, 
and after an expression of the intensest 
bitterness, sunk exhausted on the earth. 
A little more kingliness of demeanour, 
and a gentler gradation in his tones, 
would have given the performance a 
place among the master-pieces of tragic 
acting. 

The young gentleman who appeared 
last season at Drury-lane in Hamlet, 
performed Edgar, and evinced no mean 
capabilities for his profession, though 
they are at present obscured by an ig- 
norance of the business of the scene, 
and a lamentable deficiency in the ac- 
complishment of fighting, which is of 
consequence to a hero. At the close 
of the play Mr. Terry delivered an ad- 
dress with great feeling and amidst great 
applause, announcing the final close of 
the theatre, and the design of erecting 
a new one in its room. The old house 
has our fondest regrets, and the new 
one our heartiest wishes. 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
_ The Bayeux Tapestry.—-The following in- 
teresting account of this curious relic of an- 
tiquity, illustrative of an important period of 
English history, is taken from Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s recent Tour in Normandy. As 
Mr. C. A. Stothard, the son of the eminent 
Royal Academician, is engaged on a fac- 
simile of the work for the Society of Anti- 
quaries, we may hope to see it executed in a 
more correct style than the. publications of 
the French artists—‘* Till the revolution 
the tapestry was always kept in the cathe- 
dral, in a chapel on the south side, dedicated 
to Thomas a Becket, and was only exposed 
to public view once a year, during the octave 
of the feast of St. John, on which occasion 
it was hung up in the nave of the church, 
which it completely surrounded. From the 
time thus selected for the display of it, the 
tapestry acquired the name of Le toile de 
Saint Jean ; and it is to the present day com- 
monly so called in the city. During the 
most stormy part of the revolution, it was 
secreted ; but it was brought to Paris when 
the fury of Vandalism had subsided. And, 
when the first Consul was preparing for the 
invasion of England, this ancient trophy of 


the subjugation of the British nation was’ 


proudly exhibited to the gaze of the Parisians, 
who saw another conqueror in Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; and many well-sounding effu- 
sions, in prose and verse, appeared, in which 
the laurels of Duke William were transferred, 
by anticipation, to the brows of the child 
and champion of jacobinism. After this 
display, Buonaparte returned the tapes- 
try to the municipality, accompanied by a 
letter, in which he thanked them for the care 
they had taken of so preciousa relic. From 
that period to the present, it has remained in 
the residence appropriated to the mayor, the 
former episcopal palace ; and here we saw it. 
It is a piece of brownish linen cloth, about 
two hundred and twelve feet long, and eigh- 
teen inches wide, French measure. .The 
figures are worked with worsted of different 
colours, but principally light-red, blue, and 
yellow. The historical series is included be- 
tween borders composed of animals, &c. The 
colours are faded, but not so much so as 
might have been expected. The figures ex- 
hibit a regular line of events, commencing 
with Edward the Confessor seated upon his 
throne, in the act of despatching Harold to 
the court of the Norman Duke, and conti- 
nued through Harold’s journey, his capture 
by the Comte de Ponthieu, his interview with 
William, the death of Edward, the usurpa- 
tion of the British throne by Harold, the 
Norman invasion, the battle of Hastings, and 
Harold’s death. These various events are 
distributed into seventy-two compartments, 
each of them designated by an inscription in 
Latin. Ducarel justly compares the style of 
the execution to that of a girl’s sampler. 


- 


The figures are covered with work, EXCept 
on their faces, which are merely in outline 
In point of drawing, they are superior to the 
contemporary sculpture at St. George’s ang 
elsewhere ; and the performance is not ¢e. 
ficient in energy. The colours are dist;). 
buted rather fancifully: thus the fore and 
off legs of the horse are varied. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that perspective is 
wholly disregarded, and that no attempt js 
made to express light and shadow. Grea 
attention, however, is paid to costume ; and 
more individuality of character has been pre. 
served than could have been expected, con. 
sidering the rude style of the workmanship, 
The Saxons are represented with long mus. 
tachios ; the Normans have their upper lip 
shaven, and retain little more hair upon their 
heads thana singlelock infront. Historians 
relate how the English spies reported the in- 
vading army to be wholly composed of ec. 
clesiastics ; and this tapestry affords a gn. 
phical illustration of the chroniclers’ text. 
Not the least remarkable feature of the tapes. 
try, in point of costume, lies in the armour, 
which, in some instances, is formed of inter- 
laced rings ; in others, of square compart- 
ments ; and in others, of lozenges. Those 
who contend for the antiquity of Duke Wil- 
liam’s equestrian statue, at Caen, may finda 
confirmation of their opinions, in the shape 
of the saddles assigned to the figures of theBa- 
yeux tapestry ; and equally so in their cloaks 
and their pendent braided tresses. The tapes- 
try is coiled round a cylinder, which is tumed 
byawinch and wheel; and it is rolled and un- 
rolled with so little attention, that if it con- 
tinues under such management as the pre- 
sent, it will be wholly ruined, in the course 
of halfa century. It is injured at the be- 
ginning; towards the end it becomes very 
ragged, and several of the figures have com- 
pletely disappeared. ‘The worsted is unta- 
velling too, in many of the intermediate por- 
tions. As yet, however, it is still in good pre- 
servation, considering its great age, though, 
as I have just observed, it will not long con- 
tinue so. The bishop and chapter have 
lately applied to government, requesting that 
the tapestry may be restored to the church. 
Pompey’s Pillar.—The inscription on the 
column at Alexandria, known by this name, 
which has long baffled the endeavours of the 
learned, has at length been completely de- 
ciphered. It proves that the column wa 
dedicated to Diocletian, by Posidius, prefect 
of Egypt. No tradition informs us how 't 
gained its old appellation. The following 
the true reading :— 
TON TIMINTATON AYTOKPATOPA 
TON TIOAIOYXON AAEZANAPEIAC 
AIOKAHTIANON TON ANIKHTON 
TIOCIAIOC EMAPXOC AIIriiTor. 
“€ Posidius, prefect of Egypt (has erected 
the most honoured emperor, the guardian del- 
ty of Alexandria, Diocletian the Invincible. 









































Translation of Enoch.—Dr.Gesenius, who, 
with Lord Guildford, has been recently tran- 
scribing some Arabian MSS. at the Bodleian 
Library, has nearly completed the singular 
translating the Book of Enoch from 
the Abyssinian language. This language re- 

les the Arabic, one fourth of the words 
perhaps being radically of that tongue, in 
which the learned Doctor is well skilled, 
while he is also one of the most celebrated 
Hebrew scholars on the continent. 


Northern Expedition.—Letters from Que- 
pec, 16th August, state, that intelligence has 
reached there, from the over-land expedition 
under Lieut. Franklin. It had arrived safely 
at Fort Chippawain, in the Athabasca 


Blectrical Experiment.—Place a thin piece 
of tin-foil vertically between two horizontal 
and insulated rods of brass, each terminated 
byaknob, and distant from each other be- 
tween one and two inches, then pass from 
one to the other a strong charge of a large 
dectrical battery: the plate of tin will be 
found pierced by two holes, with their burs 
in opposite directions. ‘That the experiment 
may succeed, the tin-foil should be thin, and 
the charge strong, otherwise only two im- 

sions will"be seen on the plate. 

Antidotes for Poisons.—By late experi- 
ments, M. Drapiez has ascertained that the 
fruit of the fenillea cordifolia is a powerful 
antidote against vegetable poison. Dr. Chis- 
holm states, that the juice of the sugar-cane 
is the best antidote known for arsenic. 
Remedy for Ophthalmia.—A species of big- 
dager he Guyane, in the neighbour- 
hood of Demerara, in a sandy soil, which 
contains, under the brown epidermis, a 
mous, pulpy part, from which the Indians 
oliect ajuice, by pressing it on cotton. A 
irop or two of this juice is conveyed into the 

¢, by means of a paper funnel, once a-day 
for three or four days, in which time it effects 
ac 












are. Dr. Chisholm declares, that he has 
( {this plant in three cases of ophthalmia 
th success : having only the dry root, he 
raped off the outside, and made a strong 


ee 






infusion of the internal part; six drops of 
th, applied to each eye once a-day, com- 
€ cure in six days. 

organ Version of -the-Scriptures.—By 

corfespondence of the Rev. Dr. Pinker- 


r attac ed to the Sixteenth Report of the 
ish an d Foreig Bible Society, it appears 
‘tie Manuscript translation of the Scrip- 

Py : ‘s 

ures into th ¢ Georgian language, made by 

-suphemins, in the eighth century, is still 

red in the Therian or Georgian Monas- 

Mount Athos, with many other scrip- 
a theological works in the same lan- 

itis proposed to send some persons 
“i with the language to transcribe 

tant works. © 

won of Contagion.—By the power- 


chlorin chemists have succeeded 


1g , or wholly neutralizing, the 
mata, which are exhaled in 
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certain disorders. The action of this gas is 
certain ; it causes the offensive odour to dis- 
appear, and that of the chlorine itself be- 
comes hardly sensible (unless it has been em- 
ployed to excess), which manifests the re- 
ciprocal action of the miasmata and the gas. 
Fumigations with nitric acid, and of hydro- 
chloric acid (muriatic), may be employed for 
the same purpose ; they are less active than 
those of chlorine, but they may be used with 
advantage in many cases. We will here de- 
scribe the mode of proceeding, for the use of 
families, in which one or moire individuals 
are attacked by one of those maladies from 
which contagion may be apprehended, and 
where the (rather complicated) means of pro- 
ducing chlorine are not at hand. It is suffi- 
cient to procure some nitre or sea-salt, pul- 
verized ; to put half an ounce into a tea-cup, 
and to pour upon it sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol), You must stir the mixture, which 
is of the consistence of paste, with the end of 
a glass tube: a white smoke is seen to arise 
from it, the smell of which, though strong, 
is not disagreeable, and which forms in the 
chamber, as it were, a slight mist. The 
operation must be repeated from time to 
time, and the mixture frequently stirred. 


- Distant Visilility of Mountains.—(From 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts) :-— 

Authority. Miles Dist. 
Himalaya Mountains - °- SirW.Jones 244 
Mount Ararat, from Derbhend Bruce - 240 
Mowna Roa, Sandwich Is- 


lands (53 leagues) - - - - 180 
Chimborazo (47 leagues) - - - 160 
Peak of Teneriffe, from South 

Cape of Lanzerota - - Humboldt - 135 
Peak of Teneriffe, from ship’s 

deck oe WEY - - - 115 
Peak of the Azores - DonM. Cagigal 126 
Femaheud - - Morier 100 
Mount Athos - - Dr. Clarke 100 
Adam’s Peak. - Calcutta Monthly Journal 95 
Ghaut at the back of Tellichery Do. 94 
Golden Mount, from ship’s deck Do. 93 
Pulo Pera, from the top of Penang Do. 79 
The Ghaut at Cape Comorin Do. 73 
Pulo Penang, from ship’s deck Do. 53° 


Restoration of Paintings.—The white used 

in oil-painting is, generally, prepared from 

-lead, and forms the basis of many other pig- 
ments ; and is extremely liable tu turn brown 

or black, when affected by sulphureous va- 

pours. M. Thenard, of Paris, has restored a 

painting of Raphael’s, thus injured, by means 

of oxygenated water, applied with a pencil, 

which insiantly took out the spots and re- 

stored the white. The fluid was so weak, as 


to contain not more than five or six times its 


volume of oxygen, and had no taste. 


Double Refraction of Minerals.—The fol- 
lowing simple apparatus is sufficient for as- 
certaining this property. ‘Two plates of tour- 
maline, cut parallel to the axis of the crystal, 
and placed crossways, so as to absorb all the 


light : the substance to be examined is to be 


placed between the plates; if it is doubly 
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refractive, the light re-appears through the 
tourmalines ; if not, all remains dark. 


Veratrine—A new vegetable alkali has 
been found in the veratrum sabadilla or ceva- 
dilla, the veratrum album or white hellebore, 
and the colchicum autumnale or meadow saf- 
fron. It has been denominated veratrine. 
The substance from which it was chiefly ob- 
tained was the seed of the cevadilla. 

Purification of Pyroligneous Acid,—This 
acid, the vinegar of wood, the antiseptic pro- 
perties of which are noticed in page 212, may 
be freed from all impurities, by treatment 
with sulphuric acid, manganese, and com- 
mon salt, and subsequent distillation. Had- 
docks and herrings have been successfully 
cured with this acid, which seems adapted to 
the preservation of every species of animal 
food. 

Metallic Vegetations.—Place a few filings 
of copper and iron on a glass plate, at a cer- 
tain distance one from the other ; drop alittle 
nitrate of silver on each parcel—the silver 
will soon begin to precipitate, while the iron 
and copper will oxidise and become cc- 
loured ; then, by asmall wooden point, the 
ramifications may be arranged at will, whilst 
the flame of a taper, being placed under the 
plate, will increase the evaporation, facilitate 
the re-action of the substances, blacken the 
lower side of the plate, and thus form a de- 
sign. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ripening Wall-Fruit.—Mr. Henry Dawes, 
of Slough, has published the result of an ex- 
periment for facilitating the ripening of wall- 
fruit, by covering the wall with black paint. 
The experiment was tried on a vine, and it is 
stated that the weight of fine grapes gathered 
from the blackened part of the wall was 
20lb. 100z.; while the plain part yielded 
only 7 lb. 10z., being little more than one- 
third of the other. The fruit on the black- 
ened part of the wall was also much finer, 
the bunches were larger, and ripened better 
than on the other half; the wood of the vine 
was likewise stronger, and more covered with 
leaves on the blackened part. 

Preservation of Fruit from Wasps.—An- 
drew Knight, Esq., F.R.S., the President of 
the Horticultural Society, has communicated 
the fact, that his vinery, which was formerly 
much da by numerous swarms of 
wasps, has lately been wholly freed from 
their destructive encroachments, by the cir- 
cumstance of somé young yew-trees, near 
the vinery, coming into bearing. These have 
subsequently produced, in every season, an 
abundant crop of ca be sige the 
wasps have preyed with much avidity, appa- 

cube preferring the fruit of the yew-tree to 
that of the vine. The taste of the yew-berry 
indicates the presence of much saccharine 
matter, which is mixed with mucilage in a 
concentrated state, and it is therefore, 
yY> ase Pietiehiie ashe 

Principles of Vegetation.—In rst part 
of the fourth volume of the Transactions of 
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the London Horticultural Society, we find an 
essay, by the Rev. William Herbert, detaij. 
ing various experiments on hybrid vegetables 
which appear to have been conducted with 
great care and accuracy. One inference 
drawn by the Rev. Gentleman from his syc- 
cess in producing varieties in vegetables js 
that all the species of plants now existing 
have branched from original genera, or, in 
other words, that genera alone were created - 
and that most of those plants, which are now 
considered species, are no more than perma- 
nent varieties: the saving word probable is, 
indeed, introduced into this hypothesis; but, 
from the tenor of the whole paper, it should 
seem, the author gives full credit to this 
favourite opinion. This conclusion, how. 
ever, we cannot help thinking unphiloso- 
phical; for, on reflection, it naturally oc- 
curs, that the same creative power, which 
produced one individual vegetable, could, 
with equal facility, create a million; and 
that if genera in their native soils and cli- 
mates produced, in the early era of the world, 
endless permanent varieties, at what period 
did this propensity to indefinite multiplication 
cease to act? It may be said, that new per- 
manent varieties, or species, Continue to arise 
at the present day, but this remains to be 
proved ; for since plants have been described 
with accuracy (we mean, since the time of 
Ray and Tournefort), what new species do 
we know, or even suspect, to have been pro- 
duced in a native locality? That many ve- 
getables under cultivation are apt to run into 
varieties, is obvious; but the varieties of 
plants, in a state of nature, are comparatively 
few in number, and these varieties are gene- 
rally produced by the individuals growing in 
situations differing in moisture, temperature, 
and exposure, from the stations which are 
natural to them—seldom from seminal ad- 
mixture; for were there no limit to the 
power gratuitously ascribed to the first created 
genera, the vegetable kingdom, long ere this 
period, would have become a confused and 
heterogeneous assemblage of hybrids, de- 
viating, in every respect, from one of the 
most essential and fundamental laws of 
nature. 

Failure of the Olive in France.—Letters 
from Provence mention the total failure of 
olive-plantations in that part of France: it 
has, indeed, been remarked, that, for up- 
wards of half a century, the olives have 
shewn a tendency to emigrate. ‘I'he soil of 
Provence now appears to be entirely ruined, 
and no hope is entertained there of the future 
cultivation of olives. For the last fifty years, 
none of the young shoots have risen to above 
five or six feet high. It is the same in the 
adjacent countries, which have all suffered 
more or less from the cold of late yeals. 
Two-fifths of these plants have been cut 
down to the very roots; and three years 
will scarcely suffice to enable them to attain 
maturity. The olives of Marseilles and Var 
were, some time ago, in excellent condition ; 


but all have perished. 








1820. | 
New Species of Potatoe.—M. Launerman, 
askilful gardener, has introduced intoGhent, 
fom some foreign country, a potatoe, of a 
jes not known on the continent. Hav- 
ing planted it, the crop produced 2,160 lbs, 
of , every stalk yielding 15 or 18 lbs. 
The form is oblong, colour red, and quality 
excellent. 

Botanical Illustration.—The ash-tree, 
which is this year unusually full of fruit or 
eds, commonly called keys, will be found 
worthy the attention of those who are fond 
of the curiosities of nature. The pod of the 
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fruit is in shape like a bird’s tongue, having 
only one cell that contains a seed of the same 
shape. By opening the pod carefully with a 
penknife, the umbilical cord will be found 
running from the stalk to the upper-end of 
the fruit, where it enters to convey the nou- . 
rishment to the germ, in which (on opening 
from the reverse end) will be found the 
future tree, so formed, both in trunk and 
leaves, as not even to require the assistance 
of magnifiers to see the perfect plant. We 
are not aware of any other kernel that affords 
so distinct a resemblance of its parent. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


EUROPE. 

National Statistics, comlined and com- 
pared.—We take the present opportunity of 
setting before our readers a slight view of 
the statistics, the personnel, of several parts 
of Europe : if it were possible to assemble 
the whole in the same article, it would pos- 
sss nO COMmon interest,—but, that is not 


at present in our power. 
| Kingdom of Naples.—On the first of Ja- 
muary, 1819, were enumerated in this king- 
dom (not including Sicily) 5,006,883 indi- 
viduals; of which, 2,432,431 were males, 
and 2,574,452 were females. On the first 
of January, 1820, the population comprised 
5,097,343 inhabitants; of which, 2,478,909 
were males, and 2,618,434 were females, 
According to this comparison, the population 
had increased, during the year, by the number 
of 90,460. In the year 1818, there were 
48,791 marriages; in 1819, the number of 
at was 69,572; being a majority 
of 20,781 above the preceding year: and 
this, it may be presumed, is one result 
of the more settled and peaceful state of the 
OF community. How far what is 
ed under the head of Paris, together 
ith the following articles, support the same 
mce, must be left to the reader’s opi- 








peden.—It results from the new statistic 
, which have been formed for the use 
ihe government, for the years 1816-17-18, 
hat the population of this kingdom is in- 
teased, in these three years, by 78,346 in- 
duals. In the capital, there was a slight 
wease in 1816, and in the following years 
linution ; which is accounted for, by 
be to the greater anxiety of the pro- 
tors of extensive estates to devote them- 
Wes to the labours of agriculture, and to the 
iperintendance of their mines and furnaces, 
#1816, the number of births was 80,644 ; 
Mt Of deaths was 56,225; in 1817, the 
Were 83,821 ; the deaths were 60,863: 
818, the births were 85,714; the deaths 
me 61,745. At the close of 1815, the 

ation of the kingdom amounted to 
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7203,066 persons ; in 1818, it amounted to 
3,412. The number of natural chil- 
fas diminished in a remarkable pro- 

On: in 1816, it was 6,389 ; in 1817, it 

9979; and, in 1818, it was 5,754. In 







1816, the number of mothers who bore 
twins was 1,433; and of those who had 
three children, the number was 30: in 1817, 
the number of mothers who had twins was 
1,256; and of those who bore three chil- 
dren, the number was 23: in 1818, the 
number of mothers who had twins was 
1,2753 of those who had three children, 21. 
A remarkable decrease of numbers, consi- 
dered in connexion with the decrease of 
natural children. It may be presumed, that 
the number of marriages has increased in 
proportion to that of births, and to the de- 
crease of natural children: the advantage of 
this to the state, as well as to individuals, 
admits of no dispute, and furnishes a fair 
object of congratulation to the Swedish na- 
tion and government. 

Denmark.—In this kingdom, during the 
year 1819, there were 9,188 marriages, 
35,405 births, and 21,544 deaths; insomuch 
that the births exceeded the deaths by no less 
than 13,861. Among the deaths, six per- 
sons had attained the age of a hundred years 
and upwards. The number of natural chil- 
dren among the births was 3,028. The 
reader will compare these numbers with 
those of the neighbouring kingdom, for 1818, 
In Sweden, they were 5,754 to 85,714: in 
Denmark, they were 3,028 to 35,405. 

The science of statistics is becoming of 
great interest throughout all enlightened 
countries, especially in Europe. We should be 
glad to see it obtain the attention it deserves 
in Spain, in Italy, and elsewhere: nor should 
the results be indiscriminately massed, but 
distinctly stated, and with greater care and 
evidence, in countries where the population 
comprises a variety of tribes. Hungary, for 
instance, enumerates among its inhabitants, 
Magyares--Sclaves—Bosniacs—Croats—Ser- 
vians— Germans—Wallachians—Greeks— 
Armenians—Jews— Bohemians, &c. Can 
the interests of all these people be the same ? 
Is the ratio of their increase, or decrease, the 
same ? And in what proportion do they dif- 
fer? &c. &c. &c. Again, the proportion of 
different religious persuasions, their influence 
on the public manners and morals, on in- 
crease and decrease, &c., of which Russia 
affords a notable instance. Under that sove- 
reignty, the ecclesiastical organization is 
regulated in the following manner. The 
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Catholics of Lithuania, of White Russia, and 
of Western Russia, have their archbishops, 
bishops, and religious orders of both sexes, 
&c. ;. while the Protestants, Lutherans, and 
the Reformed, in general, have their superior 
consistory in each government. In Finland, 
cvery consistory is presided by a bishop, and, 
in the other provinces, by a superintendant 
general. The Armenians have their arch- 
bishops and bishops, under a patriarch. The 
Moravian brethren, of Sarepta, have their 
separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Ma- 
hometans, estimated at three millions, have 
two muftis. The followers of the Lama 
have their lamas or priests, The Scha- 
mans, and the races of Finlanders, who do 
not receive baptism, have, nevertheless, 
their priests. The Jews have their syna- 
gogues, their rabbins, and a school of the 
superior description, at Witepsk. In ge- 
neral, all the sects enjoy the greatest 
liberty throughout Russia, provided that 
neither of them endeavours to make prose- 
lytes. 

These inquiries, with others that will pre- 
sent themselves to the judicious, should they 
be effectually pursued, would tl:row great 
light on the present state of the world, its 
kingdoms, divisions, departments, &c. They 
would also afford means of comparison, as 
to the real advantages of civilized life ; as to 
the influence of opinion on the welfare of 
states ; as to the relative prosperity attendant 
on national pursuits, on professional labours, 
on acquired enjoyments, on artificial regula- 
tions, &c.: and, perhaps, they might con- 
tribute to the conviction of some of our dis- 
contented countrymen, who suppose other 
nations to be happier than their own—yet 
can neither assign, nor even imagine, any 
reason in support of their anti-national sup- 


positions. 
FRANCE. 


’ Expired Patents—The French have so 
long been in the habit of copying all our 
patents, and making profit of English dis- 
veries and improvements, in every branch, 
that it is but fair they should yield some ad- 
vantage in return. It is, therefore, not with- 
out satisfaction we announce the appearance 
of a third volume of a work, purporting to 
contain 4 Description of the. Machines and 
processes specified in the Brevets of invention, 
of improvement and completion, the time of 
which is expired. The publication is sanc- 
tioned by the Minister of the Interior, and 
edited by M. Christian, director of the Re 
sitory of Arts and Trades. This Yi a as 
been anxiously expected in France, and 
British ‘mechanicians may,. undoubtedly, 
take'valuable hints from it ; and the rather, 
as the éditor has not contented himself with 
simply copying the descriptions in many. of 


the ts, but has ned the machines 
Cetalyes when th operation ; or, has ob- 
tained additional information, For it seems 
fhat many. ans, ep ther aa are drawn up 
so_ loosely, or so imperfectly, or, perhaps 
with suc )iteemtona Dbectinity: that no 
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ordinary penetration can understand them 
Some have drawings without explanations. 
and others have explanations without dray. 
ings, where both are necessary : some are 
mere titles, On the whole, this work de. 
monstrates the interest taken by the govern. 
ment in diffusing important and essential in. 
formation : it therefore merits the greater at. 
tention of all concerned in trade and many. 
factures. 

The Salic Law.—Paris, Sept. 2. M. Ca- 
rion Nisas, jun. has just published a French 
translation of the Salic Law, accompanied 
with notes, It is strange enough that this 
oldest code of laws has been long since known 
to us only by an enactment which it does not 
contain, namely, the custom of the Salic 
Franks, which has become a fundamental 
principle of the French monarchy—the ex. 
clusion of females (and their descendants) 
from the succession to the throne. This law, 
founded on custom alone, has never been a 
written law at any period of the monarchy, 
and it is erroneously that some commen- 
tators and lawyers have thought it to be con- 
tained in the 62d chapter of the Salic Law. 
M. Bignon observes, ** A law must have 
been held in high estimation, to be so strictly 
observed, that it never was necessary to re- 
duce it to writing.” 

Medical Prize Question.—A satisfactory 
answer not having been given to the ques- 
tion—* Can the existence of Idiopathic fever 
be doubted”—proposed last year by the So- 
ciété de Médecine of Paris, it is re-proposed, 
the greatest latitude being given to candi- 
dates in the choice and developement of 
their opinions. The prize will be a gold 
medal of 300 francs value; but as a farther 
stimulus, the society will, if there be op- 
portunity, award gold medals, of 100 francs 
value, to the memoirs which may most 
nearly obtain the prize, and silver medals of 
emulation. (The concourse will close on, 
the 30th of September 1821. ‘The memoirs 
written in French or Latin, to be sent, car- 
riage free, before then, to the Secrétaire Ge- 
nérale de la Société de Médecine, Rue St. 
Avoie, No. 39. 

” Prize Question in Natural History.—The 
Academy of Sciences propose the following: 
“* To follow the developement of the Triton 
or Aquatic Salamander, in its different de- 
grees from the egg to the perfect animal, 
and to describe. the change which it under- 
goes interiorly, principally in respect to Its 
osteology and the distribution of its vesscls. 
The prize of the value of 300 francs. Me- 
moirs to be transmitted before January |, 
1822. 
_ ITALY. 
“Rome: Progress of Science.—In our Ma- 
gazine for July last, we stated that Mr. Set- 
tele, Professor of Astronomy to the Academy 
della Sapienza,. had laid before the Maestto 
del Sacro.Palazzo, the manuscript of b's 
course of lectures, to obtain leave to print 
This was refused, because Settele taught te 
motion of the earth round the sun, a doctrine 
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ghich is known to be condemned by the 
Court of Rome, and for broaching which 
Galileo was thrown into prison. Application 
was therefore made to the Inquisition, to 
icit a decision conformable to the present 
gate of the sciences. The holy office gave 
its decision a few days ago, and permitted the 
publication of the above-named work, as 
wellas the public teaching of the Coperni- 
can system. But Mr. Settele is in a note 
ded to remark, *‘ inconformity with 
the truth,” that it cannot appear surprising 
that Galileo’s theory experienced opposition, 
ata time when it was still new, and by no 
means generally adopted ; and that the per- 
secution which Galileo suffered, was to be 
attributed more to his conduct, and to the 
improper language which he used, than to 
the system which he attempted to prove. 
_ Early Venetian Travellers : Marco Polo.— 
The services rendered to science, in past 
times, should not be forgotten, notwithstand- 
ingthe more prominent events of later ages; 
we, therefore, announce with pleasure, the 
intention of the Venetian press to renew the 
intance of the public with the accounts 
fumished by travellers of ages past, natives 
of the Venetian states;. or, who travelled 
under the especial protection and sanction of 
thatgovernment. ‘The first of these has ap- 
at Venice, in one vol. 8vo, 1818, 
under the title of Di Marco Polo, e degh 
diri Viaggiatori Venexiani piu illustri. Dis- 
serlations del P. Placido Zurla; con Appen- 
dice sulle Antiche Mappe idrografiche lavo- 
rate in Venezia: Of Marco Polo, and other 
most illustrious Venetian travellers, &c.—It 
was in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that Marco Polo was commissioned 
bythe Venetian government to travel into 
countries of. Asia, for the purpose of 
discoveries. Venice was, at that 
the first of commercial cities; and 
irous of retaining and enlarging her 
ions. The attempt was worthy the 
a of her rulers. Not to overlook the 
iterests of the Church, the Pope associated 
Wo missionaries with Marco, who, together 
mh their principal, with his kinsman Ni- 
0, and Matteo Polo, brought to Europe 
first authentic information on the sub- 
ject Of the countries east of Persia. Marco 
8 wrote his narrative in Latin ; and there 
t old translations of it in Italian, 
ch, German, and Portuguese : it is also 
mown among English collectors of 
and travels. Sig. Zurla examines 
ts of these travels: he treats on the 
the travellers, and on the highly 
Mable discoveries with which they en- 
ea geography, natural history, human 
hers, religion, customs, commerce, the 
nd the arts. For, not.contented-with 
ring unknown countries, they: were en- 
Hewith great sagacity, and animated 
m ardent zeal. To Marco Polo we are 
en for our first juaintance with 
Vana, the coasts and the islands of 
“Btw Montuty Mac.—No. 82. 
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the Indian Seas ; and also, the isJand of Ma- 
dagascar, though this island he did not visit. 
P. Zu:la takes occasion to insert an interest- 
ing digression on the names Cataioand Mangi, 
given to China; and on the opinions enter- 
tained by the ancients respecting the people 
known to them under the appellations of 
Sint and Seres. The observations of Polo 
contribute much to illustrate the history of 
the Tartars. He found among the Chinese, 
the arts of painting and printing, which had 
been long practised; also, refineries for 
sugar, and medicines prepared by chemical 
process. Sig. Zurla goes so far as to think it 
credible, that this traveller brought from 
China the first hints or description of gun- 
powder, of maps or geographical delineations, 
of the astrolabe, and of the mariner’s com- 
pass: reasons enough why Venice should 
boast of her Marco Polo; and also her en- 
deavours to immortalize his name. 

An Armenian Gazette is printed in the Ar- 
menian convent, which is situated on one of 
the isiands in the Lagunes of Venice. ‘The 
articles are, for the most part, translated 
from the best Italian newspapers. Nume- 
rous copies are sent to Constantinople, and 
then dispersed over the Levant. Three of 
them go to the Seraglio of the Sultan. By 
theiraid the political bulletins are controuled, 
which the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia are obliged to send in every week. 

Pompeii: Shower of Ashes.—From a late 
eruption of Vesuvius, a shower of ashes fell 
on the now uncovered ruins of Pompeii. 
.M. de Gimbernat, a Spanish naturalist, has 
compared thesubstances, of which this recent 
shower is composed, with those by which 
the city was anciently overwhelmed. He 
could not find the smallest resemblance be- 
tween them; insomuch that it appears 
doubtful to him whether that city really was 
ruined by a shower of ashes. The same 
naturalist has observed, that within a few 
days after the eruption, the crater of Vesuvius 
was covered with crystals of sea-salt. We 
have always understood that the action of 
water was evident among the concurring 
causes of the ruin of Pompeii, whether it 
were fresh water, or consequent on any vio- 
lent action of the sea. At all events, the 
comparison instituted by M. Gimbernat, is a 

-laudable attention ; and properly pursued, 
may afford new light on the still obscure 
history of the calamities which had biotted 
out Pompeii from among the cities of the 
earth. | 

\ SPAIN. 

Literature, Political and Periodical.—A 
free press is, undoubtedly, one sign of pub- 
lic liberty : it calls forth talents which might 
otherwise lie hid, and rust in their conceal- 
ment; and usually, it contributes to the 
formation of public opinion, though often, 
as'we too well know, it sinks into licentious- 
ness. Before the revolution now in progress, 
there was at Madrid but one Gazette, not 
distinguished by wltra-veracity, with an- 
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other journal or two occupied in. annuncia- 
tions of ecclesiastical holidays, processions, 
&c. or the price current. At present, the 
list is little short of formidable. It com- 
prises: 1. The Gazette of Madrid—2. The 
Ancient Journal of Madrid.—s. La Miscel- 
lanea, published every fortnight: it opposes 
religious intolerance and political prejudices. 
—4. Le Constitutionnel, in the same spirit. 
—5. The Law: in support of legal autho- 
rity.—6. The Publicist, supports the consti- 
tution, and opposes despotism.— 7. The 
Courier, political and literary : its contents 
are more miscellaneous than those of the 
other journals; which, however, do not 
wholly lose sight of Literature.—8. The Bee- 
hive, cr Colmena, exerts itself in favour of 
-the unhappy and oppressed, in firm and de- 
termined language.—9. The Spanish Miner- 
va.—10. The National Minerva.—11. The 
Palladium, or Patriotic Journal of the So- 
cieties of St. Sebastian, and of the Inn of 
Malta. This paper takes its tone from the 
societies it represents: it is now less furious- 
ly patriotic than it was formerly.—12. The 
Zealous Citizen.—13. The Aurora: this 
journal records the proceedings of patriotic 
societies : it has been extremely personal ; 
but is now. less violent.—14. The Conserva- 
tor, constitutional.and loyal.—15. The Vigi- 
lant.—16. The Sun records accurately de- 
crees and edicts.—17. The Chronicle of the 
Arts, —18. The Universal Observer is dis- 
tinguished by impartiality and moderation. 
—19. The Messenger. —-20. The Economic 
Library, or Annals of Arts, Agriculture, 
and Commerce. Publications of this de- 
scription have been for some time past po- 
pular in Spain: the present has been well 
received.—21. Correspondence letu:een two 
Friends of Liberty: this paper discusses 
subjects too elevated for the popular mind. 
—22. Letters by a poor little Pretender, ‘was 
a work intended to tell truth ironically : . the 
attempt supposes the author to possess much 
taste, much knowledge of life, and of popu- 
lar errors and vulgar prejudices. The au- 
thor has lateiy directed his attention to the 
support of other works.—23. The Pretender’s 

mpanion.—24. The Periodico-Mama un- 
dertakes to castigate the other journals, and 
wonders at the liberty of the press, which 
tolerates them all,—25. The Contra Periodi- 
co-Mania vindicates the Journals, and their 
number. 

Independently of all these periodical pub- 
lications, the press teems with answers, apo- 
logies, and explanations relative to attacks, 
allusions, personalities, or errors contained 
in the journals; and in competition with 
all these, crowds of sermons, discourses, 
and commentaries on the constitution, press 
on the notice of the public. There is, indeed, 
a Censor of the Press appointed ; but, at pre- 
sent, the office is extremely indulgent. The 
principal aoe teaes their jour- 
nals—Barcelona, Valentia, Saragossa, Cadiz, 
and Corunna. | >: ; 


Foreign Varieties.—Spain— Russia— Prussia. 
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It is impossible; among'so many conflict 
ing claims for distinction, and our imper. 
fect acquaintance with their principles anq 
performances, to determine the utility of this 
host of publications ; but it may be ho ‘ 
that the general result of the whole will be 
a constitutional and honest illumination of 
the public mind, at this most important 
crisis to Spain. That the good sense of the 
Spanish nation may ultimately settle into 
** Law, Loyalty, and Liberty,” must be the 
wish of every benevolent heart; and then— 
the effervescence of the present moment 
will be forgot ; or recollected only with gra- 
tulation on having escaped the equally fatal 
extremes of monarchical despotism on one 
hand, and licentious despotism on the other. 

RUSSIA. 

Cure for Hydrophobia.—We have seen so 
many infallible remedies for the hydropho- 
bia announced, that we are somewhat out 
of heart in recording another ; yet duty, no 
less than inclination, prompts us, as in so 
terrible a disorder no means should be left 
unnoticed, or untried. A hint may lead to 
a specific. M. Salvatori, who is now at 
Petersburgh, considers the following method 
of cure as certain. It seems that, as well 
in men as in animals attacked by this most 
afflictive distemper, a number of whitish 
pustules shew themselves near the ligament 
of the tongue; they burst spontaneously on 
the thirteenth day after the patient has been 
bitten, at which time the symptoms of the 
true hydrophobia first shew themselves de- 
finitively. , By opening these pustules on 
the ninth day after being bitten, and press- 
ing out all the humor they contain, and 
washing the mouth thoroughly with salt 
water, the unhappy consequences of the 
disorder may be prevented. Such at least is 
the opinion of M. Salvatori. Several per- 
sons have already been cured by this process. 

*,* We should be glad to see this con- 
firmed; with evidence also, which rendered 
unquestionable the nature of the disorder; 
that it was a real canine madness, or other 
undoubted case of hydrophobia. 

PRUSSIA. 

Festival in honour of Dr. Jenner.—What- 
ever posterity may think of the present gene- 
ration, we hope that it will not be charac- 
terized as deficient in men of merit, or as 
insensible to their importance and useful- 
ness. It seldom happens that the authors 
of the most considerable discoveries reap all 
the reputation, or all the advantage, from 
them, to which they may be entitled, be- 
cause experience has not. confirmed .them. 
To this, Dr. Jenner must be an allowed ex- 
ception ; and it is to the honour of our 
country to.record, that on the 18th of May, 
the anniversary of the first vaccination pel- 


formed in. Prussia, the medical faculty of 
Berlin celebrated, as usual, in the garden of 
the menagefie, their festival in honour of 


Dr. Jenner, whose discovery places him 
ong the benefactors to mankind. After 
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the fepast, the reports made by authority 
fom the different provinces, were read to 
the society ; from which it appeared that 
during the year 1818 the number of per- 
ns who were vaccinated in the Prussian 
fominions amounted to 350,000. 

tico - Meteorological Question. —** To 
ive a mathematical explanation of the lu- 
minous and coloured crowns which are ob- 
grved at times round the, sun and moon, 
conformable to experiments on light and the 
constitution of the atmosphere, and in ac- 
cordance with observations of the phenome- 
na made with as much precision as possi- 
ble.” Memoirs to be received by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Prussia until March 
1922 inclusive.—Prize, fifty ducats, to be 
adjudged at the public sitting on the Anni- 
versary of Leibnitz, on the 3d of July fol- 
lowing. 

DENMARK. 

Journey of Etymological Igquiry.—There 
is nothing equal, in point of evidence, to 
the bringing a theory to the test of experi- 
ence. Professor Rask, whose Memoir on 
the Origin of the Northern Languages was 
crowned by the Academy of Copenhagen, 
isat this time absent on a journey into Asi- 
atic Russia, with design to examine the 
vatious idioms of that extensive country, 
and to determine whether there really is that 
semblance between them and the Sclavo- 
nian and German languages which has been 
pointed out by his theory. His intention is, 
,0 yisit afterwards the mountains of Cau- 
casus, the countries of Persia, and India 
beyond the Ganges. He allows himself 
three years for this undertaking. Undoubt- 
ally, the conformity of dialects affords 
song proof of the consanguinity of na- 
ms, where it can be effectively traced. 
this should be added, and we hope the 
lessor will not overlook it, a comparison 
f religious opinions, rites, and ceremo- 
&, with the influence they have had on 
hé manners, the expressions, and the still 
femaining superstitions, preserved most 
rongly among the lower classes of the 
Pe +) ok 
opulation. 

4,* The latest intelligence from M. Rask 
‘slates his progress towards mount Caucasus, 
i his personal safety: but adds, that he 
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in feuds among the natives have 
Mize Question.—The Society of Sciences 
tVopenhagen have proposed the following: 
“@aibus nature legibus regitur primaria 
tio Corporum animalium, et formam 
regularum, normalem, sive abnormem, 
scant?” The prize a gold medal of 
uicats value. The memoirs should be 
essed, before the end of December 1820, 
l¢ Secretary of the Society, Professor 
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ted, at Copenhagen. 

















AFRICA. 





, tprosy.—This disease is still very preva- 
‘“aifin Barbary, as appears by the following 


himself under the necessity of waiting — 





1820. ] Foreign Varieties.—Denmark— A frica—China. Br: 


extract from Mr. Jackson’s late publication, | 


“* Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo,” &c. 
** There is (says our author), near to the 
walls of Marocco, about the north-west 
point, a village, called (Deshira el Jeddam) 
i. e. the Village of Lepers. I had a curio- 
sity to visit this village ; but I was told that 
any other excursion would be preferable ; 
that the Lepers were totally excluded from 
the rest of mankind; and that, although 
none of them would dare to approach us, 
yet the excursion would be not only un- 
satisfactory, but disgusting. I was, how- 
ever, determined to go; I mounted my 
horse, and took two horse guards with me, 
and my own servant. We rode through the 
Lepers’ town ; the inhabitants collected at 
the doors of their habitations, but did not 
approach us ; they, for the most part, shew- 
ed no external disfiguration, but were gene- 
rally sallow; some of the young women 
were very handsome; they have, however, 
a paucity of eyebrow, which, it must be 
allowed, is somewhat incompatible with a 
beauty ; some few had no eycbrows at all, 
which completely destroyed the effect of 
their dark animated eyes. They are obliged 
to wear a large straw hat, with a brim about 
nine inches wide; this is their badge of 
separation, a token of division between the 
clean and unclean, which, when seen in 
the country, or on the roads, prevents any 
one from having personal contact with them. 
They are allowed to beg, and accordingly 
are seen by the side of the roads, with their 
straw hat badge, and a wooden bowl before 
them, to receive the charity of passengers, 
exclaiming, (attaine m’ta Allah) * bestow 
on me the property of God :’ (kulshie m’ta 
Allah) * all belongs to God!’ reminding 
the passenger that he is a steward of, and 
accountable for the appropriation of his pro- 
perty ; that he derives his property from the 
bounty and favour of God. When any one 
gives them money, they pronounce a bless- 
ing on him ; as (Allah e zeed kherik) * may 
God increase your good,’ &c. The province 
of Haha abounds in lepers ; and it is said, 
that the Arganic oil, which is much used in 
food throughout this picturesque province, 
promotes this loathsome disease.” 


CHINA. 


Mode of Warfare practised by the Yuen 
Tartars—From the Pekin Gazette of the 26th 
of March 1817.—In order to act effectually 
against certain mountaineers, in a late en- 
gagement, the Tartars were ordered to ad- 
vance, each carrying a bundle of thorns, to 
enable them to ward off the arrows and 
stones which were thrown at them. When 
they had advanced with n gun-shot of the 
enemy, they were ordered to fall back on 
their first position. This manceyvre was 
repeated for six successive days, when the 
mountaineers having exhausted their stock 
of arrows and stones, fell an easy prey to 
the Tartars. When the latter attack a town, 
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they are accustomed to seize the inhabitants 
of the adjacent places, and make them 
march before them to the walls of the town. 
Every horseman appropriates to himself ten 
villagers, whom he dispatches to procure 
provisions and fuel, or stones and earth, to 
fill up the ditches of the fortress. The pea- 
santry are employed night and day in this 
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labour. Those who work slowly, or who 
do not procure sufficient quantities of pro. 
visions, are massacred. When a town j; 
taken, all the inhabitants, old or young 
rich or poor, who oppose the victorious 
party, are slaughtered without mercy, and 
indiscriminately. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


Imperishable Cement.—Mr. Randolph, of 
Richmond, United States, has announced 
the discovery of a cement which resists the 
action of water and fire, and which con- 
tracts additional hardness with time. The 
composition consists of two fossils of a 
mineral or volcanic substance. Two bricks 
joined together by this cement were laid in 
water on the ist of June 1817, and when 
taken out in August 1818, formed a solid 
and compact mass, the cement having grown 
as hard as the bricks. Another experiment 
has been made, by applying the cement to 
the surface of a piece of brick-work, ex- 
posed to the air, and the result has proved 
equally creditable to the value of this inven- 
tion. 

Gas Lights, with Earthen-ware Reflectors. 
—These reflectors, proposed by Mr. Milling- 
ton, are now used in the city of Bath. They 
are made of earthen-ware, with the com- 
mon white glaze; are about eleven inches 
diameter, and cost about seven shillings a 
dozen. They not only considerably in- 
crease the light, but materially contribute 
to the protection of the head of the lamp, 
by preventing its being unsoldered, or in- 
jured by the flame. 

Le Bateau Roulant.—Some trials of a boat 
on a new. construction have lately been made 
at Paris. Im the second trial, the inventor 
placed himself, with his apparatus, below the 
platform of the Pont Neuf. He set out from 
this point at ten minutes before ten, having 
on board Mr. Dacheux, an experienced mari- 
ner, who took charge of the helm. Messrs. 
Marlet and Thibault, inspectors of the navi- 
gation, followed in another boat, to observe 
the operations. In twenty minutes at the 
utmost, he proceeded beyond the Pont Royal, 
after having d and repassed under. the 
arches, and landed opposite the Quay d’Or- 
say. There he made his land apparatus act, 
and roll the boat to the school of Natation, 
which was the end of his expedition. 

The author of this ingenious discovery 
wished to prove, that by the aid of his ma- 
chine, we may, with equal ease, roll on 
land and navigate on water, without the aid 
of the wind, or even of ordinary oars; and 
that the motions on both elements are nei- 
ther interrupted, nor the velocity impeded. 
The whole secret lies in the moving power 
which makes it act, and remains constantly 
the same, except that the hinder wheel be- 
comes the when the boat is in the 


water. You may go with the wind favour. 
able or against you ; tack, ascend, or descend 
a river, at pleasure. The author asserts, 
that with a small decked vessel of this kind, 
it would be possible, in calm weather, to 
cross the channel rapidly, without fear of 
being overtaken by any boat. — Foreign 
Journals. 


Improved Rowlock.— This invention of 
Wallop Brabazon, esq. is very superior to 
the common rowlock, both in securing the 
oars of a boat from being unshipped, and in 
allowing a greater length of effectual stroke, 
This rowlock being fastened down, by means 
of a grommet, to a timber head, and lash- 
ing being passed through the two tpper eyes, 
it is impossible for the oar to rise off the 
gunwale of the boat. This gives the rower 
a very powerful purchase, by which he may 
at any time prevent the boat from upsetting, 
by laying the flat blade of his oar on the 
surface of the water, and prizing up the 
gunwale. Besides this, there is another 
great advantage in the more rapid progress 
of the boat. In the common rowlocks the 
oar must have considerable play, by which 
nearly a foot of the space through which the 
rower’s body moves, when he ieans back to 
pull, is lost, and makes no impression on 
the boat, as the oar takes that much of his 
exertion, merely to bring it home to the 
thowel next to him; and until it once 
touches that, it does not send the boat for- 
ward. But with this rowlock, which fits 
the oar, the moment the man lLegins to 
pull, that moment the boat begins to spring 
forward. Besides which, as the rowlock 
has nothing to check it in its turning, the 
rower may take the longest stroke with the 
oar that his strength and activity will en- 
able him. 

Even should the boat fill with water, the 
oars being fastened to the gunwale, their 
buoyancy is now added to the buoyancy 
of the materials of the boat; and if the 
oars are made of fir-timber, which is the 
lightest and the most elastic, each oar will 
sustain a man in the boat until assistance al- 
rives. Alongside a ship these rowlocks are 
very easily taken out and put in again. The 
oar that works in this rowlock must be 
round, to enable the man to feather it. And 
it must be frapped with copper or sheet iron, 
to prevent it from wearing in the working 
part. ; 
Double Door Spring.—The silver Isis me- 
dal of the Society of Arts was voted to Mr. 
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White, for the invention of a double door- 
spring, constructed as follows: The axis of 
the door passes down beneath the floor into 
json box, and has two friction rollers 
y attached to it. These rollers bear 
om the extremities of two levers, the other 
ends of which are in contact with a spring 
of the form of a bow. The centre of this 
ing lies between two upright pieces, by 
yhich it is kept in its place, while the two 
ends of the spring are each in contact with 
alever. When the door is opened inwards, 
one of the rollers acts on its lever, which, 
in its turn, strains the end of the spring 
with which it is in contact; and when the 
door is let go, the resistance of the spring 
again brings the door to its former position. 
The same happens if the door is opened 
outwards, except that the other lever and 
pller are brought into action. Besides the 
simplicity of this construction, a farther ad- 
vantage is, that the strength of the spring is 
test, precisely where it is most wanted, 
namely, to keep the door closely shut. The 
cost of a full-sized spring of this kind will 
probably not exceed twenty-five shillings. 


NEW PATENTS. 

Witt1aM Lewis, of Brinscoml, in the county 
of Gloucester, Dyer ; for a new or improved 
Principle of erecting Racks for the Purpose 
of racking Woollen-Cloths and other Ar- 
ticles. July 15, 1815. 


“This is a considerable improvement on the 
racks formerly in use, one of which required 
astove, seven feet wide, in using which the 
tk-people were much exposed to the heat. 
Upon the present principle, they are not so 
exposed, and a stove of 85 inches, external 
width, is sufficient for eight racks. Strong 
bars, fixed in the side walls of the stove, sup- 
port cross-bars, grooved to receive the wheels 
om which the cloth-racks run, guided by 
ploper machinery. 
Josten Turner, of Layton, a the county 
of York, Mechanic ; for an improved Ro- 
tary Engine, and Application thereof with 
7a: Machinery, to useful Purposes. 
8, 1816. 
‘This engine is for the purpose of obtaining 
‘mechanical force or power, with a continu- 








steam, or from the hydrostatical pressure 
fa descending column of water ; or may be 
sed for the purpose of raising water or other 
lids; by the application of some mecha- 

‘force or power to turn the engine with 
Wlary motion. In the first case, the im- 
toyed rotary engine will effect the same pur- 
WS As a steam-engine, but the steam is 
mG6 to produce a continuous rotary motion 
Mead of a reciprocating motion, which 
¥ Motion may be applied to all the use- 
imposes to which steam-engines have or 
Be applied, and such applications of the 
Wed rotary-engine may be made either 
‘fF without a crank and fly-wheel, or 
€quivalent machinery, in consequence 











ve motion from the expansive force 
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of its motion being continuous and regular, 
In the same manner, when this engine is 
employed for raising water, it will answer 
all the purpose of a double or forcing and 
lifting-pump ; but in consequence of its ro- 
tary motion, it may be applied to all such 
purposes without the cranks, levers, or other 
equivalent machinery, which are necessary 
to give motion to reciprocating pumps. 


Jonn Tuompson, formerly of Ley-Hall, in 
the county of Salop, and afterwards of 
Henley-Castle, Worcestershire, Ironmaster 
and Coalminer, now of Charlotte-street, 
Lambeth, Surrey; for a new Method of 
extracting Iron from Ore. Sept. 20,1819. 


Mr. Thompson’s invention is intended to 
extract iron from iron-ore, or stone, without 
the intervention of the blast or smelting-fur-' 
nace, whereby fuel and other expenses may 
be saved. ‘The iron-ore, or stone, either in 
its raw or calcined state, must be pulverized 
in any convenient way, until none of the 
pieces of iron-ore or stone shall remain larger 
than an ordinary-sized hazel-nut, It is then 
to be subjected to washing or other process ; 
by which the whole metallic parts of the 
iron-ore or stone may, as far as possible, be 
collected and separated from the other par- 
ticles of which it is composed: and after- 
wards mixed either with unburnt or slaked 
lime, and in the following proportions: if 
lime-stone be used before it is burnt, about 
one-fourth in weight of such stone, to three- 
fourths in weight of the pulverized iron-ore 
or stone; but if slaked lime shall be used, 
then about one-sixth in weight of such lime 
will only be necessary to five-sixths in 
weight of iron-ore or stone. The patentee 
also recommends the introduction of the 
black oxyd of manganese, as a great auxiliary 
in fusion, having, moreover, an affinity to 
the earthy, flinty, and calcareous parts of the 
ore, and tending much to vitrification, but 
particularly to improve the quality of the 
iron ; aboutone-twentieth or twenty-fifth part 
in weight to the aforesaid mixture of the ore 
and lime. This mixture of iron-ore and 
lime (or those, together with the manga- 
nese, equally well mixed) are to be placed 
in an ordinary air or puddling furnace ; ob- 
serving that these materials are placed on a 
layer of coke or charcoal, consisting of one- 
twelfth or one-fourteenth part, orthereabouts, 
of the united weight of the iron-ore and lime, 
previously described ; and every succeeding 
quantity or layer of mixed iron-ore and lime, 
must be placed on and covered with a like 
and sufficient layer of coke or charcoal; ex- 
cépting the last layer of mixed iron-ore and 
lime, which need not be so covered with a 
layer of coke or charcoal. It will be advisable 
to agitate or stir them occasionally, with an 
iron bar, or other proper instrument, not 
only while the operation of fusing is going 
on, but after it is performed, that the whole 
may be properly fused and separated. When 
the iron js thus fused, the bottom of the fur- 
nace must be tapped, to admit the fluid iron 
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to quit the furnace, ‘for the purpose of being 
run or cast into any required shape or form ; 
and the scoria or slag may either follow the 
fluid iron, or it may be previously removed 
or disengaged from the fluid iron by an aper- 
ture in the furnace, made immediately above 
the upper surface of the fluid iron. But if 
such fluid iron is required to be left in the 
furnace for the purpose of being puddled, 
and prepared for the hummer or rollers, then 
it will be improper to tap the furnace at the 
bottom, but simply at the upper aperture for 
carrying off the slag or scoria. From the 
nature of this invention, it is obvious that 
the proportions of the materials must be go- 
verned by the experience of the peculiar 
character and qualities of the ores employed. 


TaomasJones, of Bradford Shut, Birming- 
ham, in the county of Warwick, Iron- 
founder, andCuarres PLimtey, of Bir- 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 
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mingham aforesaid, Refiner ; for an Im- 
provement to Blast-Engines and Steam. 
Engines. May 7, 1818. 

The principal improvement in this patent 
is, the surrounding of the piston with a bod 
of water, or other liquid, instead of packing; 
which renders it air-tight, and relieves it 
from the friction of packing. This is effecteq 
by the use of an exterior cylinder, within 
which is an interior one, about half the 
height of the former ; the cavity between the 
two is filled with liquid, in which the piston 
which is also a hollow cylinder, works freely, 
within the outer and over the inner cylinder, 
In the latter is a passage for the blast ; at its 
upper extremity is a valve; the lower is 
open for the admission of air and the blast- 
pipe passes through it. 





(No Patents have passed the Great Seal since 
the date of our last list.) 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Account of a Tour in Normandy ; under- 
taken chiefly for the purpose of investigating 
the Architectural Antiquities of the Duchy ; 
with Observations on its History, on the 
Country, and on its Inhabitants. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. By Dawson 
Turner. Large 8vo. 2 vols. 


The intimate connexion between the ancient 
history of Normandy, its customs, and particularly 
its architecture, aud those of our own country, 
were the motives which induced Mr. Turner to de- 
vote his well-known talents to the investigation of 
the antiquities of that interesting country in three 
successive tours, during the years 1815, 1818, and 
1819. The result of these tours is the present pub- 
lication, which besides extensive and valuable in- 
formation on the circular and pointed architecture 
common both in England and Normandy, is replete 
with curious observations on the history and man- 
ners of the ancient and modern inhabitants of the 
latter country. The refined taste and sound un- 
derstanding of the author, with his agreeable style 
and the beauty of his embellishments, render this 
work highly interesting. 


The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Church of Lichfield; illus- 
trated by a series of Engravings of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, and Details of the Archi- 
tecture of the Church; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of the Bishops of Lichfield and 
pr oe tek By John Britton, F.S.A.  4to. 
il, 18s, 


This volume is the fifth of the interesting series 
of Cathedral Antiquities, for which the public is in- 
debted to the taste and experience of Mr. Britton, 
It is a performance worthy the author of the 
“ Architectural Antiquities,” and highly creditable 
to the artists employed in the illustrations and 
embellishments. Though less voluminous than 
Mr, Britton’s histories of Norwich, Salisbury, Win- 
chester, and York cathedrals, it contains a great 
mass of information, compiled with a degree of 


and selected with discriminating judg-' 
: The history of this see, embracing the con-: 





version of the pagan Mercians to Christianity, and 
the meritorious exertions of Archbishop Theodore 
to effect the subdivision of the immense Mercian 
diocess, the ambitious endeavours to exalt the see 
of Lichfield into an archbishopric, the intrigues of 
refractory monks, and the sieges of the church and 
close, is concisely and clearly detailed from authen- 
tic sources; and the biographical department, al- 
though from its brevity inadequate to the reader's 
satisfaction, is judicious and accurate. The plates, 
executed by the Le Keux after Mackenzie, are 
among the finest productions of architectural en- 
graving; and the noble and picturesque cathedral 
of Lichfield has afforded the most favourable op- 
portunities for the exertion of their talents. The 
view of the beautiful west front, by H. Le Keux, 
is, we think, the most masterly performance of 
this kind we have ever seen. 


ASTRONOMY. 
An Analytical Calculation of the Solar 
Eclipse, for the Seventh of September, 1820. 
By D. M‘Gregor. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of an extensive Collection of 

Books in General Literature and Theology, 
on sale by J. Rusher, of Reading, Berks. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Biographical Illustrations of Worcester- 
shire. By John Chambers, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
The AEneis of Virgil. Translated by 
Charles Symmons, D.D. of Jesus College,Ox- 
ford. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. Second edition. 


- We are happy to announce a second edition of 
this excellent translation, which is the most suc- 
cessful attempt we have yet seen to impart to the 
mere English reader a sense of the beauties of Vir- 
gil’s noblest work, Faint indeed that impression 
must ever be which an English translation can 
convey; for the diversified harmony of the num- 
bers, and compressed energetic expression of the 
original, are unattainable in our language. We 
agree with the author in his introductory arg" 
ments in favour of rhymed verse in general. Khyme 
is a beaitty ‘Superadded to the harmony of metre, 
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and is in some measure requisite in our language, 
an equivalent for the graces in which we are de- 
fcient. But rhyme imposes a restraint on the 
griter. However vast his resources, and luxuriant 
his jmagination, he must, in producing rhymed 
verse, submit in some degree to the domination of 
sound, This inconvenience will, however, be very 
slightly felt by a man of genius, in his original 

itions ; but in translations the case is very 
diferent. The translator is already confined by 
his subject ; and if he adopts the additional fetters 
of rhyme, he must find his power of producing a 
faithful imitation of his original materially dimi- 
nished. He will be compelled occasionally, for 
the sake of the rhyme, to substitute what he may 
consider equivalents for the expressions of his au- 
thor; to dilate*some phrases, and compress or 
omit others; by all which expedients the work 
must necessarily be deteriorated. Dryden’s ver- 
don, with all its merit, is replete with convincing 
proofs of these remarks; while that of Dr. Trapp, 
inferior in harmony to the former, and destitute of 
the attractions of rhyme, presents generally the 
sense of the Roman poet; but certainly affords lit- 
tle"or no idea of the graces of his versification. 
The present translation is more faithful than that 
of Dryden, and more elegant than that of Trapp. 
Iteven approximates occasionally to the concise 
and powerful style of the Latin; but this object is 
sometimes effected by a construction familiar and 
agreeable to the classical reader, but strange and 
harsh to those for whom such works are chiefly in- 
tended, On the whole, the execution of this very 
dificult task is highly honourable to Dr. Symmons, 
and evinces his intimate and critical knowledge of 
the ZEneis, his delicate sense of its more refined 
beauties, and his easy, fluent, and nervous style of 
versification. 

EDUCATION. 
eo Stories : Second Series ; including 

riod between the accession of Henry 
re ird and the Death of Henry the Sixth. 
By Maria Hack. svo. London, 1820. 


These stories are superior to those of the pre- 
be series, which we noticed in a former number. 
Narrative of the darings and sufferings of the 
champions and martyrs of our faith will fas- 

} the imaginations, while it will nurture the 
affections of the young. Without any party bias, 
ork has a tendency to inspire and to cherish 
toble and generons sentiments in the hearts of 


<7 Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral 
§, intended for Young Persons; being 
ive of the Principles of Religion and 
it clothed in the alluring garb of 
musement. By Richard Bennett, Carlisle- 
€ School, Lambeth. London, 1820. 


@ poems, as we are informed by the adver- 
were composed by the master of Carlisle- 
l, chiefly for public recitation by his 
mpils,” They consist of little tales and anecdotes 

my: y and ingeniously versified, a few pieces of 
it“and. humour, and very sprightly pro- 
& and epilogues, spoken at the theatrical re- 
Mations of the school. The work is highly 
to the taste and the feelings of its au- 
| will afford much innocent gratification 


s Education ; containing Extracts 
tha of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, in Four Parts; 1. The 
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History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
9. The Miracles. 3. The Parables. 4. Our 
Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. Also the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
For the use of Schools and Families. Lon- 
don. 1s. 3d. bound. 


This appears to us a judicious selection from the 
parts of the New Testament most likely to be at- 
tractive to children. It may be read and explained 
with advantage; but we do not agree in the sugges- 
tion of the preface, that any large portion of its 
contents should be committed to memory, at least 
on compulsion. The editor, indeed, merely hints 
this, and leaves it to the teacher’s discretion, 
which we think should guide him to adopt a dif- 
ferent plan of instruction. There is so much in 
the Bible to rivet the attention, and to captivate 
the affections of the young, before they are able to 
understand its doctrines, that we think nothing 
would prevent their universal reverence for its con- 
tents but the habit of regarding it as a task-book. 
It is well for the memory to be enriched with its af- 
fecting pictures, its sublime precepts, and its holy 
examples ;—but even this will be better effected by 
suffering its perusal to be regarded as a reward and 
a privilege, than by associating ideas of toil and 
confinement with its pages. 


A Grammatical Dictionary; containing, 
in Alphabetical Order, Rules for translating 
English into French, with Examples and 
explanatory Notes. By George Picard. 5s. 
bound, or on common paper, 2s. 6d. 

The Youth’s Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, in which the Parts of 
Speech are arranged, and the Explanations 
given in a clear and concise manner. To 
which is added, an Essay on the Parts of 
Speech, and a correct Index. 12mo. 7s. or 
on fine paper gs. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, publish- 
ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Socieiy 
of London. Vol. XI. part I. 8vo. (with four 
plates.) gs. boards. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Tabi, 
By J. Woodforde, M.D., Castle Cary, So- 
merset. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
Principles and Practice : with twelve litho- 
graphic engravings. By J. T. Conquest, 
M.D. F.L.S. &c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and of the, Sciences con- 
nected with them. No.8. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A History of New York, from the be- 
ginning of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dynasty; containing, among many 
surprising and curious matters, the Unutter- 
able Ponderings of Walter the Doubter, the 
Disastrous Projects of William the Testy, 
and the Chivalric Achievements of Peter 
the Headstrong, the three Dutch Governors 
of New Amsterdam ; being the only Au- 
thentic History of the Times that ever hath 
been published. New edition. By Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Author of “The Sketch 
Book,” 8vo, 12s. 
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NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale, 
taken from the French, by Percival Gor- 
don. 2 vols. London, 1820. 

This tale is an alteration from an anonymous 
French work, founded on the real adventures of an 
extraordinary Bandit, who appeared in the north- 
ern part of Italy, at the time of the extinction of 
the Venetian Republic. In the romance before us, 
this wild heru is represented as endowed with the 
most marvellous faculties—gifted with fascinations 
of manner and eloquence, which enchant as with a 
spell—capable of passing from place to place with 
a rapidity almost super-human—and not only re- 
deemed from abhorrence by his generosity and his 
courage, but distinguished by the most passionate 
and refined of human affections. He is here de- 
picted as cherishing a pure and almost ethereal 
love for a most gentle girl; as protecting her 
amidst perils, watching over her with delicate ob- 
servance, and as only nurturing a wild fancy that 
she shall be united to him in the grave. He fol- 
lows her, however, to Venice, where, under the 
name of Orsonio, he is adored by the populace as 
something more than mortal, wins her love, and 
lingers about her with a kind of desperate hope 
that he may yet be happy with her in spite of his 
destiny. At last he is forced to leave her ona 
sudden, and shortly after she is seized and taken 
to his castle, where she is attended with the most 
respectful care. After surprising perils and escapes, 
he is taken; but she does not discover the identity 
of Orsonio and the Bandit until he is led out to 
die. The disclosure breaks her heart, and she falls 
lifeless on the ground; on which he only repeats 
the word “ Dead!” as he bends over her, and 
erecting himself, and folding his mantle about 
him, commands the officers of justice to “ Lead 
on.” There is something of extravagance in this 
story, but a very deep and solemn interest is ex- 
cited throughout its progress. We contemplate 
with mysterious awe a being who, while he lives in 
the sunniest region of life, is yet fated to destruc- 
tion. The girl, too, whom his love is destined to 
destroy, is an object of singular interest ; she is of 
mould so ethereal, and so light, and of spirit so an- 
gelical, that we almost expect her to melt into thin 
air. Our readers will perceive even from this brief 
sketch, that Giovanni Sbogarro is noordinary novel. 
The contrast of the chief characters, the links of 
fate which connect them for ruin, and the Italian 
luxury which breathes about the scenes of their ill- 
fated passion, will secure for it a place among the 
undying recollections of its readers. 

Eccentricity, a Novel: By Mrs. Macnally, 
Daughter of the late Rev. Robert Edge- 
worth, of Lissard, Ireland. 11. 1s, boards. 

Hulme Abbey; a Novel. By Mrs. Layton, 
formerly Miss Plumptre. 3 vols. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Collection of the Charges, Opinions, 
and Sentences of General Courts Martial, as 
published by authority; from the year 1795 
to the nt time: to which are added, 
Introductory Observations respecting the 

of the Crown over Officers and Per- 
sons officially connected. with the Receipt 
and Distribution of Military Pay and Allow- 
ances, By Charles James, late Major of the 
Roget Sener Drivers. syo. 11. 5s, boards, 
in Vin 


) the Free Burgesses of Ipswich; 
ora of the Conduct of the Re- 
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turning Officers, during the late Contest for 
Members to serve in Parliament fo; that 
Borough. 8vo. is. sewed. 

_ Thoughts and Suggestions on the Educa. 
tion of the Peasantry of Ireland. gyo, 9¢ 
sewed. ; 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
the House of Commons. In 2 vols. 8V0. 
11. 6s. 

POETRY. 

The Brothers, a Monody; and other 
Poems, By Charles A. Elton, author of 
a Translation of Hesiod and of “ Specimens 
of the Classic Poets. Foolscap svo. Lon- 
don, 1820. 

Were this little volume destitute of poetical 
merit, its occasion would exempt it from the as. 
perities of criticism. Its chief poem is commemo. 
rative of the promising virtues and untimely 
death of two sons of the author, who were swal- 
lowed up by the waves of the Bristol Channel in 
attempting to reach the shore from an islet bya 
passage fordable at low water. But it is evidently 
the work of a gifted poet as well as of an agoffized 
father. There is, indeed, no elaborate ornament 
—but the passion gushing from the author’s heart, 
has taken the colours and the hues of those asso. 
ciations which a spirit accustomed to deep com. 
munion with nature cannot lose, even in its agony, 
The poem is, for the most part, a narrative of the 
awful catastrophe, broken, indeed, by many 
intense recollections, and delayed by fond dal- 
lying with images consecrated by sorrow. A no- 
bler or a purer memorial could not have been 
erected to those for whom he weeps. The minor 
poems display singular purity of taste, and a mind 
enriched with those themes full of consolation, the 
gentlest influences of which, we trust, he will en- 
joy amidst his afflictions. 

Fancy’s Wreath, a Collection of Poems 
on various Subjects. By J. L. Stevens. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

The Harp of the Desert ; containing the 
Battle of Algiers, with other Pieces in Verse. 
By Ismael Fitzadam, formerly able Seaman 





on board the Frigate. 5s. 6d. 
Poems. By the Author of ‘‘ The Arab.” 
1s. 6d. 


The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax, in Search 
of a Wife; a Poem. No. I. royal 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

RELIGION AND MORALS. 

A Word of Advice to the Curate of Frome, 
in a Letter from a Layman. §8vo. 1s. 6d, 
sewed, _ ’ 

Remarks on the Necessity of conforming 
to Order, with respect to Clerical Vestments ; 
and on the present dilapidated State of many 
Country Churches, By a Graduate of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. In Two Letters. 8vo. 15. 

Family Prayers, for every Morning and 
Evening.in the Week. By the Rev. James 
Roberts, Curate of St. Michael’s, Derby. 
1gmo. 1s. 6d, sheep. 

The Third Volume of a Summary of the 
History of the English Church, and of the 
Sects which have departed from its Com- 
munion ; with Answers to each Dissenting 


Body, relative to its pretended Grounds of 


Separation. By Johnson Grant. 12s. boards. 
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Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, 
to the Use of the Poor Classes, and 
chiefly designed for the Benefit of Schools 
Families. By the Rev. James Slade, 
M.A. Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of 

Chester. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

SERMONS. 
Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
. By the Rev. W. Snowden, Perpe- 
wal Curate of Horbury, near Wakefield. 

sro. pp- 394. 

We have much pleasure in recommending these 
plain, practical, unaffected discourses, the produc- 
tions of a genuine pastor, steadily directing his ex- 
gtions to the improvement of the heart, and ame- 
joration of the habits and manners. Here we 
fnd no political harangues introduced by a scrip- 
tural quotation—no subtleties of controversy, nor 
parade of theological reading, calculated to asto- 
nish rather than edify the congregation; but our 
duties to God and our neighbour explained and 
enforced. There is little refinement or elevation, 
ut:much earnestness in the author’s style, and 
yee@onsider it on that account the more adapted 
topromote the great objects of his exhortations. 

‘er THEOLOGY. 3 

The Apocryphal New Testament, being 
ill the Gospels, Epistles, and other Pieces 
extant, attributed, in the first four centuries, 
to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and their Com- 
panions, and not included in the New Tes- 
tament by its Compilers. Translated from 
the original Tongues, and now first collect- 
edinto one volume. §8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the 
Christian Religion, first written and deliver- 
edto the Inmates of a large Public Asylum, 
amd now published and addressed to the nu- 
merous Parties which agitate and divide this 
_. . By Matthew Allen, E. M. R. M. 
§,E, &c. author of ** Outlines of a Course 
of Lectures on Chemical Philosophy,” &c. 
$70, 9s. boards. 
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Remarks on Dr. Hawker’s Pamphlet on 
Sanctification, in five Letters to a Friend. 
By Samuel Turner, Preacher of the Gospel, 
at Sunderland, Durham, and at Helmsley- 
Blackmoor, Yorkshire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The New Picture of Edinburgh ; in which 
the History and Improvements are brought 
down to the present time, and embellished 
with many new Views. 18mo. 5s. boards, 
or 6s. bound. 

A Translation of the Charter granted to 
the City of Hereford by King William the 
Third, June 14, 1697. 4to. 3s. sewed. 

The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Stoke Newington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex; containing an Account of the 
Prebendal Manor, the Church, Charities, 
Schools, Meeting-houses, &c. With Ap- 
pendices. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, 
and other Engravings. Selected from au- 
thentic Sources, By William Robinson, 
Gent. F.S. A. author of the Histories of 
Tottenham, Edmonton, &c. 8svo. 

Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the 
Rhine. By John Dennis. Part I. folio, 16s. 
and with proof impressions of the -plates, 
1l. 4s. The Views are selected by himself, 
and engraved in mezzotinto by C. Turner, 
W. Ward, A. E. and other eminent Artists, 
To be completed in Five Parts. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the southern 
Parts of Brazil, taken during a Residence of 
Ten Years in that Country, from 1808 to 
1818, with an Appendix, describing the 
Signals by which Vessels enter the Port of 
Rio Grande do Sul; together with numer- 
ous Tables of Commerce, and a Glossary of 
Tupi Words. By John Luccock. With two 
Mapsanda Plan. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. boards: 










Tue Rev. Rosert Marurin, author of 


Pe &c. has in the press a Poem, 
“The Universe. 


A Novel, called Scheming, will shortly 
war, from the pen of a person of High 






The Rev. Archdeacon Coxe has in pre- 
tation the Private and confidential Cor- 
mdence of Charles Talbot, Duke of 
tewsbury, during the Reign of King Wil- 
imthe Third, never before published, il- 
fated with Historical and Biographical 
itives from the Original Documents, in 
Ossession of the Duchess of Buccleugh ; 
Comprised in one quarto volume. 
satirical Novel, entitled Edin- 
» by the facetious author of ‘* London, 
ionth at Stevens’s,” long since an- 
dand reported to be suppressed, will 
, We are informed, early in November. 
‘ cece Map of Scotland will 
published by Dr. Mac Cuttocn, 
™oNas also nearly completed an elemen- 
Nw Monruty Mac.—No. 82. 
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tary work on Geology, and is engaged on a 
Description of Shetland, upon the same 
plan as his Description of the Western Isles . 
of Scotland. 

The Rev. T.. Crarxe, author of * The 


Wandering Jew,” has in the press a small 


work, intended to illustrate, in a pleasing 
story, the Principles of Political Economy, 
as they necessarily develope themselves in 
the institutions and expedients of domestic 
and foreign Policy, entitled ‘* The History of 
the Zodians, an ancient People, from the 
Foundation to the final Extinction of that 
Nation.” 

A new and improved edition of The Her- 
mit in London, is preparing for publication. 

The Family Cyclopzedia, an original work 
by Mr. James JENNINGS, is in the press. 
It is designed to contain a concise Account 
of every thing most necessary and useful 
both in Science and in Art; embracing the 
most recent Discoveries and Improvements 
in ‘Agriculture, Chemistry, Domestic Eco- 

Vor. XIV. 4E 
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nomy, Gardening, Medicine, Moral Philo- 


sophy, &c. It will extend to about 1,100 
pages in octavo. 

In November will be published, in impe- 
rial quarto, Part I. of Illustrations of the 
capital Operations of Surgery, Trephine, 
Hernia, Amputation, Aneurism, and Litho- 
tomy. By Cuartes Bett. To be com- 
pleted in Five Parts. 

Mr. J. Hatison hasin the press, an Ac- 
count of the most memorable Battles and 
Sieges since the Fall of Troy, witha View 
of their Consequences on the Moral Condi- 
tion of Mankind. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie, bart. will soon 
publish, in an octavo volume, Illustrations 
of Phrenology, with seventeen engravings. 

Colonel Davin Srewarr is printing in 
two octavo volumes, Historical Sketches of 
the Highlands of Scotland, with Military 
Annals of the Highland Regiments. 

G. L. Cuesterton, Esq, late Captain 
and Judge Advocate of the British Legion 
raised for the service of Venezuela, will soon 
publish a Narrative of his Voyage to South 
America, with Observations on that Country. 

Dr. S. Hisserr is preparing Illustrations 
of the Geology, Antiquities, and Scenery of 
the Shetland Islands, with a Geological Map 
and other engravings. 

Another work, from the pen of the author 
of * Waverley,” &c. is already announced, 
under the title of ** Kenilworth,” 

Preparing for Publication. | 

Recollections. of a. Classical: Tour made 
during the Years 1818 and 19, in different 
me of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. By P. E. 

DRENT, esq. In 1 volume, 4to. illustrated 
with. the Costumes of each Country. 

‘Transactions of the Associations of the 
Fellows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s ‘College. of Physicians in Ireland, 
Volume the Third. 

The Works of Sir Ricuarp BLACKMORE, 
now first collected, with his Life, and Notes 
by Mr. Cuaumers, in 10 vols. 8vo. 

. Remarks made during a Tour through the 
United States,of America, in the Years 1817, 
1818, and 1819. By Wm. Text Harais. 

Memoirs,of the Rev.. Marx Wivks, late 


of, Norwich; by his Daughtex ;_ with a Por- 


trait, 
A Scriptural View of True and False Reli- 


gion, By,the Rev, G, Scracas. 
Vindicia..Hebraicen-—'A Defence of the 


Hebrew Scriptures as. a Vehicle of revealed, 


Religion; occasioned. by the, recent. Stric- 
tures and. Innovations, ¢ Mr. J. Bellamy 5, 
and in Confutation of his Attacks on all 
progeding Translations, | and. om, the. esta- 
shed Version in particular. By Hyman. 
Hurwitz, 
_A Treatise, of the, Law of common, Re-, 
coveries, wherein the whole modern Theory 
and Practice of Cony 
egies of Ass 






ected and 
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Rome, in the Nineteenth Century, g yo) 

A Journey round the Library of a Bibli : 
maniac, or Century of Notes and a wy 
brances concerning Rare and Valuable 
Books. By Wm. Davis, Bookseller, ay. 
thor of the “ Olio of Bibliographical and 
Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda.” 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a Romance 
By Miss ANNA Maria Porter. 38 yols. | 

A Series of Sermons on the Contents and 
Connexion of the Books of the Old and New 
Testament. 

Oliver Cromwell and His Times, B 
Tuomas CROMWELL. §8vo. " 

Desultory Thoughts. in London, with 
other Poems, in 1 vol. 12mo0, By Cuartes 
Lucyp, author of “‘ Nuge Canore,” and 
Translator of ** Alfieri.” 

The Dark Secret : embellished Facts, col- 
lected from Letters lately found among the 
Family Papers of the first Wife of the late 
M. L—— (formerly M. P. for G——), to 
whose Mother they were written. By A.T, 
Paumer, author of “ Authentic Memoirs 
of the Life of John Sobieski, King of Po. 
land,” &c. 

A. detailed and embellished Prospectus of 
a new work, to be entitled Physiognomical 
Portraits. This Prospectus will contain 
Specimens of the Plates and Letter-press, 
and will exhibit the finest proof of British 
talent in the Line manner of Engraving 
that this Country can produce. 

Anecdotes and Characters of the House 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts of 
Hanover and London, from the Act of Set- 
tlement to the Youth of George the Third; 
including an Original Memoir of the Elec- 
tress Sophia: and a Journal, supposed to 
haye been written by the unhappy Consort 
of George the. First, the Princess Sophia 
Dorothea, during her Captivity. By Joun 
Brown, author of ** Northern Courts,” &c, 

Memoirs of celebrated Queens of all Ages, 
alphabetically arranged. By Mary Hays, 
author of. ‘* Historical Dialogues,” &c. One 
vol. 12mo. 

The Practice of the Court of Iusolvent 
Debtors, with Observations on the late and 
present Acts of Parliament respecting lisol- 
vency. By Ricuarp Hartt, late Agent, 
and now Clerk, to. one of the Gentlemen 
appointed in the above Court. 

A History of the various Species of Palsy, 
with the Method of Cure ; being the first 
part of the second volume of Dr. Cooke's 
Treatise on Nervous Diseases. 

An Essay on the Medical Application of 
Electricity and Galvanism. By Mr. Price, 
Surgeon and Electrician. 

A. Practical Treatise on the Nature, Ma- 

ment,.and Improyement of such Rural 
Ohects 0d Scenes as. tend to beautify and 
embellish the Country Kesidences of the 
ay and to. increase their Conve- 
niguce,. Comfort, and Value, By Mr. Pos: 
TY, author of“ The profitable, Planter and 
Forest Prunes.” 
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Tue Queen’s trial still continues the 
great—we may say, the exclusive ob- 
ject of public attention. So completely, 
indeed, has it absorbed every other con- 
sideration, and pre-occupied almost eve 
channel through which political intelli- 

finds its way to the world, that we 
searcely seem to know there are trans- 
actions occurring beyond our ownshores, 
in the issue of which our maritime and 
commercial interests may hereafter be 
ply concerned. Even the national 
c of conversation, that universal me- 
dium of discourse, the state of weather, 
has been superseded by her Majesty ; and 
now, when two friends meet in the 
street, instead of informing each other 
that it is a wet ora fine day—that the 
wind blows from the north or south— 
the first question that is asked is, ‘* Well, 
how does the Queen go on ?” 
In such a state of the public mind, 
it would be a vain endeavour to ae 
to fix its attention upon any other su 
Politicians, who, five months ago 
would have descanted for a good hour, 
by Shrewsbury clock,” upon the re- 
volutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Sicily—now scarcely deign to be 
reminded that such events have occur- 
ted. Half the dynasties of Europe might 
be overthrown, we verily believe, at this 
homent, without exciting half that 
tiiridsity in the coffee-houses of the me- 
jolis which is called into existence 
" the second edition of the Courier, 
ing the name of the last witness 
who had been examined at the bar of 
the House of Lords. The escape of 

Maparte from the Island of St. Helena 
Would be listened to with less emotion, 
tai 4 contradiction between Signor 
Saechi, and Signor Carlo Forti; and if 
the'sditie personage were actually land- 
t@ffom a Gravesend passage-boat at 
litigsgate, not half so many would 
fwd to see him, as might be drawn 
: f to witness an address going up 
Branidenburgh House. In short, the 
er Tages with a degree of intensity far 
passing any thing within our recol- 
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“Wor are we surprised at it, for assur- 
‘io €vent of equal magnitude has 
fréd in this country since the Revo- 
On Of 1688. Every one now begins 
te ‘political consequences likely to 
it from this proceeding of no ofdi- 
importance. Without meaning to 
$$ any opinion as to the guilt or 
tence of her Majesty, till the whole 
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cease shall have been gone through, it 
cannot be denied that a desperate and 
criminal faction have contrived to iden- 
8 their cause with hers in a manner 
sufficiently alarming. The Queen may 
be unconscious of this connexion, and 
we hope she is. She may not suspect 
the real tendency of the answers to ad- 
dresses which are prepared forher; but 
the country have a deep and solemn in- 
terest in not mistaking the true aspect 
of this momentous crisis. Her name, 
her alleged wrongs, and her anticipated 
triumph, are made the rallying points 
for every sect and denomination of the 
disaffected, who seem to have quenched 
all mutual animosities in the daring and 
guilty hope of convulsing the country, 
under the pretext of asserting her rights. 
Now, inthis view of the question, we 
beg leave to say, that it is a matter of 
infinitely little importance whether her 
Majesty shall be invested with all the 
rape? and authorities belonging to 

er station and dignity as queen con- 
sort, compared with the gigantic ques- 
tion of whether England shall be :plung- 
ed into civil war. It behoves those, 
therefore, who from the influence of 
property, of character, and of rank, 
must be considered ‘as having the des+ 
tiy of England in their hands, to con- 
sider well the aspect of the times. Let 
them beware how they embolden fac- 
tion by timid or insincere councils. 
Let them firmly resolve to uphold the 
monarchy in this trying moment of its 
existence. If justice demands a victim, 
let justice prevail, and the victim suffer. 
If, on the other hand, justice demands 
the triumph of innocencé, let that 
triumph be completé, full, and un- 
equivocal. Above all things, a com- 
promise with the laws is most steadily 
to be avoided. Whenever the moment 


‘attives, that the laws pronounce a sen- 


tence which the executive is unwilling, 
or unable (for they are synonymous) to 
carry into effect, that moment they are 
struck with paralysis, and their odes 
is inevitable. ‘This, then, is the duty 
which the people of England have to 
perform. ‘They must Tekate an to 
stand by the constitution, if perils should 
surround it. ‘They must determine hot 
to stand neuter, while the king, lords, 
and commons, aré engaged in a fearful 
struggle with a spirit of insolent demo- 
cracy. The three estates of the realm 
are the depositories of its welfare and 
its glory. ‘They must not be assailedwith 
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impunity : ~ cannot be resisted, or 
even questioned, without danger. We 
do not know that any occasion will arise 
for this severe exercise of patriotism : 
most devoutly we hope it will not. But 
this we know; if the occasion do arise, 
the salvation of the country will depend 
upon the timely and determined resist- 
ance which shall be opposed to the 
march of pernicious innovation. 

In adverting to the particular topic 
out of which the preceding reflections 
have arisen, we are necessarily restricted 
to avery few remarks. Any thing like an 
analysis of the proceedings before the 
House of Lords would be obviously im- 
possible, within ihe limits of this Digest; 
and comments upon those proceedings 
could scarcely be indulged without vio- 
lating that perfect neutrality which we 
have hitherto observed. e wish to 
prejudge on neither side; and in order 
to do so, we must abstain from all ob- 
servation. 

It is necessary however, as mere 
matter of record, to state, that on the 
3d instant the House of Lords re-as- 
sembled, after an adjournment of three 
weeks, and her Majesty’s counsel en- 
tered upon the defence of their illus- 
trious client. Mr. Brougham made an 
elaborate speech, which lasted the better 

of two days. He was followed b 

r. Williams, who confined himself 
chiefly to the legal oints of the case, 
which he argue with considerable abi- 
lity. They then proceeded to call their 
witnesses, among whom were the Earl 
of Guildford, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
his sister, Lord Landaff, Sir W. Gell, 
the Hon. Keppel Craven, (the last two 
are her Majesty’s chamberlains) and 
Lieutenants and Hownam.. The 
nature and the value of the evidence 
they gave, we must leave to be deter- 
mined according to the judgment of 
those who have carefully perused it. 
The defence lasted upwards of three 
wecks, and then followed the replies 
of the attorney and solicitor-general. 
There are yet to come the debates of 
the peers themselves, upon the se- 
cond reading of the bill, and upon 
its subsequent stages. These debates 
will not be among the least interesting 
of the proceedings ; and we anticipate, 
in Rertisoss from the Lord Chancellor, 
as luminous and masterly a display of 
forensic eloquence and acumen, as has, 
perhaps, ever been exhibited. What 
course the discussions may take, we pre- 
sume not to hint at. 

It should be observed, that in the 
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progress of the defence, her Majesty’, 
counsel endeavoured to establish a aie 
of conspiracy on the part of the agents 
for the prosecution. After a full’ and 
impartial investigation of the grounds 
upon which this charge was attempted 
to be brought forward, and after hear. 
ing the opinions of the judges upon se. 
veral most interesting questions of Jaw 
as connected with it, the house finally 
determined upon a division, that the 
mode of proof offered by her Majesty’s 
counsel was inadmissible. 

The House of Commons met, pur- 
suant to adjournment, on the 17th inst. 
and again adjourned to the 23d of next 
month, by which time it was thoucht 
the bill of pains and penalties would 
either have passed the Lords, or have 
been rejected. The House, however 
did not separate without a debate,which 
glanced at the great question; and 
we are sorry to add, that some of the 
members expressed themselves in lan- 
guage more calculated to inflame mis. 
chievous minds out of doors, than to 
parece temperate ones in. It is, per- 

aps, impossible to expect that on such 
a question there should not be found a 
considerable portion of acrimony, pre- 
judice, and misconception ; but when 
that acrimony inveighs only against the 
government, when that prejudice is all 
on the side of popular delusion, and 
when that misconception apparently par- 
takes more of wilful than of venial error, 
it is impossible not to lament that they 
are found among our legislators. 

Another topic which occupied the 
attention of the House during this its 
sitting of one evening, was the discovery 
of an alleged conspiracy—(conspiracies 
are really veey fashionable things at pre- 
sent)—on the part of certain presumed 
ministerial agents, to produce a revolu- 
tion! Our readers may stare, but such 
was actually the conspiracy discovered 
by Mr. Joseph Hume, or rather we be- 
lieve siaeted ; for it was discovered by 
the radical attorney, Charles Pearson. 
The discovery, however, was improved 
upon by Mr. Hume. ~ The plain facts 
of the case were these. 

A most atrocious and inflammatory 
hand-bill was circulated, purporting 10 
issue from a committee in London who 
are managing the shilling subscriptions 
for a service of plate to be presented to 
her Majesty. Proh pudor ! We write 
these words with grief and shame. Mr. 
Pearson, who is one of the said com- 
mittee, traced these hand-bills to a man 
of the name of Francklin, or Fletcher, 
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and it was also asserted that he was an 
nt of ministers, and acted under 
tbeir instructions. It was not enough, 
however, that the particular hand-bill in 
tion was presumed to be traced to 
fletcher, and through him to the mini- 
sters. It was immediately asserted that 
all the seditious placards which have 
i disgraced the metropolis during the last 
three or four years, emanated from the 
same source ; in fact, that those pla- 
cards, instead of being the work, as they 
had hitherto been supposed to be, of 
the radical incendiaries, weré the off- 
spring — Miralile dictu !—of ministers 
and their adherents!! Gross as this ab- 
surdity is, it found believers among 
those who can believe any thing that 
tends to degrade the constituted autho- 
tities of the country. A warrant was 
issued for the apprehension of Franklin, 
and he was taken into custody; but it 
being on a Sunday, he was liberated by 
the chief police magistrate Sir Robert 
Baker, upon his (Francklin’s) promise 
that he would appear to answer the 
charge next day; a promise, the fulfil- 
ment of which was guaranteed by a 
table individual of the name of 
jams. In the interim, however, 
Francklin left London, and has not since 
been heard of, though a reward of 100/. 
was immediately offered for his appre- 
hension, by the plate committee, and a 
farther reward of 200/. has since been 
dfiered by government. It was sup- 
sed he ha fled to the Continent, and 
arson, the radical attorney, accom- 
lied by Vickery, set off after him; 
it, according to the latest accounts, the 
idual whom they pursued, and 
hom they thought wasFrancklin, turns 
ut not to be him; and it is now supposed 
lat, instead of having left the country, 
he is still concealed in it. Here the 
latter rests for the present. ‘The ob- 
jectof Mr. Hume’s motion was to call 
Sif Robert Baker to the bar of the House 
Commons, to explain why he ‘had 
petmitted Francklin to go at large, with- 
out ac te bail. The House, how- 
wet, decided that it could not yet in- 
ltfere in a case which came more pro- 
My within the jurisdiction of the re- 
War judicial tribunals of the country. 
{What may be the precise issue of 
MS business we know not; but we 
Venture to predict one thing, that 
Wi8hever the case comes to be fairly 
. ‘Satisfactorily investigated, there 
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that ministers have had any thing to 
do, either directly or indirectly, in the 
manufacture of those infamous placards 
which have appeared during the last two 
or three years. 

There remains only one other occur- 
rence of a domestic nature, during the 
month, which it will be necessary to 
mention. We allude to the.trials of a 
man of the name of Davison, and of Mrs. 
Carlile (wife of the convicted blas- 
phemer), for the publication of sediti- 
ous and blasphemous writings. These 
trials took place on. the 23d inst. at 
Guildhall, in the city of London; ard 
both the infamous delinquents were 
found guilty. Had 4 similar verdict 
been returned in Hone’s case, our firm 
belief is, that we should never have 
heard of the tribe of blasphemous and 
seditious miscreants who have since 
aren up. That man’s acquittal, and 
the subsequent patronage which he ex- 
perienced, stimulated many a needy and 
profligate wretch to the same course of 
infamy. 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 


The south of Europe still continues 
the theatre of revolutionary agitation. 
Events in this quarter are still ioc young, 
to permit that we can safély pronounce 
upon their future growth. They may 
degenerate into anarchy, or they may 
expand into constitutional vigour: our 
wishes are for the latter; our fears for 
the former. Spain, indeed, seems likely 
to be an exception ; and we almost begin 
to think, that the liberty she has ac- 
uired was what she deserved. The 
ortes conduct themselves temperately, 
and, in many respects, wisely. Various 
uestions of domestic polity have been 
iscussed, and amongst them, the li- 
berty of the press, and the trial by jury. 
Do we not live in strange times? hat 
would the most enlightened, the most 
prophetic statesman, have said, thirty 
years ago, had the thing been propounded 
to him, as a mere hypothesis, that Spain, 
in the commencement ofthe nineteenth 
century, would have a constitutional 
Monarch, a democratic army drawing 
the sword for freedom, a representative 
assembly, an unlicensed press, and the 
trial by jury? Might he not have smiled 
at the vision, and yet forfeited no parti- 
cle of his reputation? The latter pri- 
vileges, however, remain to be con- 
ferred. Hitherto, they have only been 
discussed ; but we doubt not they will 
shortly be decreed. : 
Another important subject which has 
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occupied the attention of the Cortes, is 
the reform of the monasteries. In the 
sitting of the 2ist ult. a discussion took 
place upon the report of the Special 
Committee appointed to examine the 

posals of the deputy, Don Vincent 
sancho, with respect to it. The first 
article of these proposals was as fol- 
lows :— 

** 1st. All the monasteries of the monkish 
orders shall be suppressed, including those 
of the Benedictine Cloister of Arragon and 
Catalonia, as also the convents and colleges 
of the four military orders.” 

‘Signor Castrillo (Suffragan bishop) 
said it was painful to approve of the opi- 
nion of the Sainchiense’ a he could not 
avoid doing so, because he knew the ad- 
vantages which would result from it to 
the Spanish nation; and I will shew, 
he said, the reasons which induced the 
Committee to propose this article :—Ist. 
The enormous debt of fourteen thousand 
millions, with which the nation was bur- 
thened. 2d. That the monks increase the 
number of consumers, and diminish that 
of the productive population, to the great 
injury of agriculture and industry, and 
consequently of the nation. 3d. That the 
monks, presuming on their privileges, 
esteem themselves free and indepen- 
dent of the civil government, introduc- 
ing discord among them, of which even 
St. Bernard complained. He observed, 
that in 1769, there were in Spain 61,327 
monks, 2,051 convents or monasteries 
—There was not the least doubt, he 
said, that the monasteries much con- 
tributed to the decline of the nation, by 
the great property which they had ac- 
quired and placed out of circulation ; 
and the nation was at liberty to determine 
whether those institutions should exist, 
or not, in which case that property re- 
turns to it, which property should be 
employed for the beneft of the poor, 
after providing for the support of the 
monks, in case some monasteries should 
remain, which he thought would be 
useful. After some farther debate, the 
sitting broke up at eleven o’clock ; and 
the debate being continued next day, the 
article was approved by 107 votes to 32. 

The following articles up to the 19th 
inclusive, were approved in the succeed- 
ing sittings of the Cortes up to the 24th 
ult. The 4th article says, every monk 
ordained in sacrio, who 1s not actually 
above fifteen years of age, shall receive 
annually 300 ducats ; those from fifty to 


sixty; 400 ducats ; and those above sixty 
years of age, 600 ducats.” Art. 5th— 
the other monks shall receive 100, if 
below fifty years of age ; and all above 
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that age, 200 ducats. Art. 10th— 
egavent shall be founded, nor any novie 
proposed, norany one admitted from this 
time to take the monkish habit. Ap 
1ith—there shall not be more than one 
convent of the same order in each town 
(pueblo) and its district. Art. 8, 9, 19 
11, extend to the convents and commu. 
nities of nuns; and each of them who 
shall become securalized shall receive an 
annual pension of 100 ducats, the same 
as monks in the same circumstances. 
In Portugal, the revolution has taken 
an auspicious turn ; so auspicious, that 
its complete success has been accom. 
plished without the effusion of a single 
drop of blood. During two or three 
weeks there seemed a probability that 
a struggle would take place between 
the Oporto constitutionalists and the 
regency of Lisbon ; but, as the troops 
from the former city approached the 
latter, so decided a disposition was ma- 
nifested, both by the soldiers and the 
people, to unite with them, that all 
prospect of making a successful resist. 
ance vanished. It only remained there. 
fore to propose an union,and by amicable 
co-operation to avert the mischiefs of civil 
contention. This resolution, however, 
was not taken, till the necessity for adopt- 
ing it became imperative. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th ult. 
some of the soldiers of the 16th infantry in- 
formed their officers that they were going 
to the Rocio square to proclaim the Con- 
stitution, and if they did not find other 
regiments inclined to follow their exam- 
ple, they intended to march to meet 
the Porto people. They supplied them- 
selves with ball-cartridge, and marched 
to the square ; no sooner had they shout- 
ed Viva a Constituicao, than every s0l- 
dier within hearing joined them, and as 
quick as possible every regiment in and 
near the city ; and in less than four hours 
the regency was dismissed, each regiment 
newly organized, a Provisional Junta 
4, aeons St. George’s and Belem Ca 
tles taken possession of, all the vessels 
in the river embargoed, every guard 
through the city relieved with Const 
tutional troops, and the whole dove 
without one angry word or the smalles 
accident, although there were assemb! 
not less than 40,000 persons. It really 
appeared like enchantment ; before aJ- 
light every fort within 12 miles of the 
eity was taken possession of, “tS 
day-light they all fired a salute 
21 guns each: Sunday the 17th Ww 
appointed for all the troops * (volu™ 
teers, &c.) to fire a feu de joie, when 
upwards of 7000 troops appeared undet 
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gms; but so great was the concourse of 
gectators, that they could not march 
sound the square in more than four 
files, and the cavalry in single files. Ne- 
yer did the inhabitants of any place ex- 
their joy and gratitude to the 

for their patriotism more than 

the Lisbonians did. All the youth, 
beauty, and fashion of the city and its 
evirons, appeared to have been assem- 
bled, and their shouts of *‘ Viva a Con- 
stituigao”’ were deafening. After the 
dismissal, of the troops, persons of all 
descriptions were parading the streets 
ia parties linked: together, of from four 
to a dozen, singing patriotic hymns. 
The city was elegantly illuminated, and 
the-bells of all the churches rang till a 
late hour. The following are the names 
ofthe Provisional Junta; perhaps some 
alteration may be made hereafter, but 
ait was only the work of three hours, 
the nomination may be considered a 
one, viz. :—Principal Freire, cousin 
tothe unfortunate Gomez Freire, execu- 
ted as a traitor; Count Sampayo, Count 
Rezende, Count Penefiel, Licutenant- 
o- Mathias Azedo, and Herman 

amp. 


-The union of the two bodies—the 
Junta and the Lisbon Provi- 

sional Junta—being agreed upon on the 
9th: of September, general satisfaction 
was expressed at the event; and the arri- 
valof the members of the Oporto Junta 
was expected in the capital with the ut- 
most: impatience. The .troops of the 
line, the: militia; and a royal brigade of 
marines, having been drawn up from 
Attoios to the squares of Rocio and Ter- 
teirede .Paga, received their excellencies, 
who arrived at the palace of the Govern- 
inemt;about noon, in the magnificent 
ipazes of the individuals of the capi- 
e; were there received by the 
President of the Government, and the 
itenmembers of the provisional admi- 
station. The mutual cordiality and 
nking conformity of views with which 
le two bodies declared that they would 
mit the interests of their country 
consolidation of the throne, filled 
iD with delight and confidence. 
seat crowds were assembled in the Ro- 
#0:t0 witness the arrival. of their excel- 
meiessand.as soon as they appeared 
‘mot with the triumphal pomp of 
querors, but erence vv? the glory 
‘Maving restored liberty to their coun- 
=the. dir, resounded with the most 
py ea a ations of the e ‘and 
gn Toor he multitude in the streets 
Mim the houses waved: their handker- 
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chiefs—and the ladies, displaying from 
the balconies all the richness of then 
dress and all the splendour of their beau- 
ty, heightened the general enthusiasm 
by the liveliest expression of their pa+ 
triotic feelings. A discharge of cannon 
from the castle of St. George, which 
was answered by the fire of the fortresses 
and of the ships in the river, announced 
the arrival of. their excellencies; and 
when all the members of the Govern- 
ment appeared at the balcony of the 
palace to receive the public applause, 
joy beamed in every eye, and every 
tongue was loud in expressions of satis- 
faction and hope. Vivas were pro- 
nounced to religion, to the King, to the 
dynasty of Braganza, to the Constitu- 
tion which the Cortes are about to 
form, to the governors of the kingdom, 
to the Portuguese army, and, in short, 
to every object of public satisfaction. 
At night, the theatres exhibited pieces 
in unison with the occasion ; the whole 
city was illuminated, the whole popula- 
tion was abroad, and triumphal arches, 
with emblematical figures, were erected 
at the entrance of some of the streets 
and squares. A proclamation was is- 
sued by the Provisional Government, 
expressive of its satisfaction at the state 
of public tranquillity on its union with 
the Oporto Provisional Junta. ‘ The 
morning of the Ist of October,” it says, 
“< will compose a memorable epoch in 
the history of Portugal; as it saw the 
most cordial union of all parties in pro- 
moting the welfare of this nation, for- 
merly celebrated for its glorious deeds in 
all parts of the world, but now more 
renowned for the firmness of its resolu- 
tion, and the calmness with which it 
has effected its political regeneration.” 
It now remains to be seen what course 
the incorporated Juntas will pursue, to- 
wards consolidating the liberty that has 
been proclaimed : it remains also to be 
seen, if what light these events will be 
arded by the Court of Brazil, and 
whether the King of Portugal will con- 
tinue to reside in his transatlantic domi- 
nions. If he should, there is a great 
probability that he will lose his European 
ones; for the cordial understanding that 
already prevails between the _revolu- 
tionists of Spain and those of Portugal, 
may perhaps lead to political changes in 
the latter country not easily to be re- 
called. Already an union between Spain 
and Portugal, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the annexation of the latter to the 
former, is talked of; and such a project 
would find few obstacles, it is thought, 
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if the King and his Court continue self- 
expatriated. 

e have still another revolution to 
mention—that of Naples: This one too, 
as far as Naples itself is concerned, has 
produced nothing since our last to justify 
the rational alarms of those who look at 
revolutions, however produced, with 
suspicion and dismay. On the 2d in- 
stant, the Spesiog: oF the Neapolitan 
Parliament took place. At ten o’clock 
in the morning on that day, the 
King entered the hall of the deputies, 
followed by the Ministers, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Presidents of 
the Courts. His Majesty having taken 
his seat on the throne, the President 
and the senior Secretary approached him, 
the former holding in his hand the book 
of the Holy Evangelists, and the latter 
the formula of the oath. The King rose, 
and with a distinct voice swore ‘Edelity 
to. the Constitution. This d na- 
tional act was followed by peals of ac- 
clamation; on the subsiding of which, 
the President, S. Galdi, addressed his 
Majesty in an eloquent speech, contain- 
ing sentiments and reflections worthy of 
the occasion... He dwelt with forcible 
observafions upon the wretched state to 
which ambition and misgovernment had 
reduced nations, before the experience 
of the real-.principles of social confe- 
deracy had been well understood. He 
described the evil consequences which 
resulted from the doctrines of those, who 
would attempt to remedy the existing 
evils under whieh declining empires la- 
boured, by the wild theories of the per- 
fectibility of human nature; as well as 
the mischiefs that g from the op- 

ite prejudices of others, who attri- 
uted all the evils of society to philo- 
sophy, and, making war upon learned 
men and knowledge, hastened to throw 
themselves for protection upon barba- 
rism: thus, he observed, flourishing 


states sunk into ruin + the hands-of 
the powerful and ambitious,.while there 
remained yet the grand problem to. be 


solved, of moderating the pride of nations 
in their grandeur and prosperity, and of 
reuaating those whose spirit had 
broken by injustice and oppression. 
the hand of. Providence yo continued) 
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stitution, the ambition which had hum 
bled the pride and resources of Spain, till 
its commerce was ruined, its colonies 
revolted, its vessels burnt, its army de. 
stroyed, and its King a prisoner, when 
all of a sudden, the voice of honour and 
religion called the Spaniards to arms 
and, recovering their independence and 
their Cortes, they framed a Constitution 
which served oi a for a model,— 
** You,” said the President to the Kin 
** have sworn to this Constitution wit 
tears of joy and love. The people have 
witnessed your emotion. The Heit Ap- 
parent has taken the same oath, and the 
descendant of the inheritors of the re. 
ligion of St. Louis, and of the civil vir. 
tues of Charles the Third, shall not have 
sworn in vain.” After eulogizing the 
King and his family, the President went 
on to state, that the army would recover 
its ancient virtue, and the nation and 
monarchy would no longer compromise 
their glory in political transactions with 
foreigners. Science and the arts would 
again flourish on a soil consecrated by 
their former achievements, and great 
men and monuments of grandeur would 
renew the glories of the classic ages. 
The King in: person replied to the 
President briefly, to signif bia assent to 
the principles and the. wishes which the 
Chamber expressed through its organ. 
The acclamations redoubled, and the 
formal speech of his Majesty was read 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Ca- 
labria. .The speech contained senti- 
ments similar to those which the Pre- 
sident had expressed. He gave the full 
concurrence of the Royal will to all that 
had. been done towards the salvation of 
the country, and entrusted to the hands 
of the Deputies the performance of 
what remained yet to be done, in the 
internal institutions, in commerce, the 
ecclesiastical affairs, and all the civil re- 
lations,’ for the eoeepensty and conso- 
fidation. of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. : 
After.this discourse, his Royal High- 
ness the Vicar-General addressed a few 
words of thanks and congratulation to 
bis father and sovereign. At this mo- 


bd 


ment the:most moving: spectacle of ge- 
~neral joy took place—the spectators ex- 






sed, in the:most touching eloquence, 


. 





, the Pay aN i to the King, and their 
~ Jove forthe Gonstitution. ‘The enthe- 


“was not to be de- 


siasm of the people 


of scribed. ‘ When the emotion had some- 





v what ceased, the President replied to the 


> hall then mn resounded with cries of 


























































1090. 
Vive le Rot; afterwards the General-in- 
jef Pepe approached the throne, and 
jn short but emphatic speech, faid-at 
the feet of his Sovereign the command of 
that'army with which he had achieved 
erance of his ‘country. His Ma- 
preplied, and expressed his acknow- 
ts for the gallant and patriotic 

ee of the General. . 
‘ scene, so morally splendid, con- 
ded amid universal rejoicings. The 
traversed the streets on his return, 
flowers were showered on his 
yand Royal Party from the hands 
the citizens of - 4 cs who crowded 
g passages to the Palace gates, and 
mie their Sovereign ook the 
tmest of year the affectionate 

homage of his people. 

The latest een from Sicily are 
fwourable; inasmuch as they lead us 
believe, that that island will achieve 


OM 
sels. \ 
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its independence without any farther 
effusion of blood. 

In France, an event has taken place, 
which may perhaps have a decisive in- 
fluence in consolidating the interests of 
the restored dynasty. The Duchess de 
Berri has given birth to a son, upon 
whom is conferred the title of the Duke 
de Bordeaux. Extraordinary pains were 
taken to establish the fact of this im- 
portant birth; and, if we may believe 
the accounts in the French journals, 
the Duchess herself, animated by a 
patriotic desire to leave no possibility of 
doubt, submitted to proofs which must 
have been a severe trial to her delicacy 
as a female. Great rejoicings have en- 
sued, and splendid preparations are 
making, for celebrating the christening 
of this infant Prince, in a manner suit-. 


‘able to the great destinies which pro- 


bably bang upon his existence. 
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Tue. seasonable weather hitherto experienced in the present quarter, has facili- 


ca 


night have been expected, cons 


le operations of Bpaheoey ; yet the Wheat-seeding is less forward than 
idering that the injury sustained by the late-sown 


heats of last Autumpn is still fresh in our recollection: but the defalcation in the 
eipts of the past year was to be supplied from the proceeds of the present — the 


hreshing-machine 


farm in men and horses; consequently the markets have 


Sap 
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* u " 
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ve : 
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as therefore put in requisition the whole ang Beng power of 


een overcharged 


Grain, prices have fallen in proportion, and a larger quantity of Corn has 
| been required to command a given sum of money: evil is thus accu- 
ated upon evil, till the pressure is not only-seriously felt in its immediate 


but we fear it will be productive of even worse consequences in the sequel. 


_Aithough there. has been no want of sun, the first-sown 


heats have made but 


t progress in vegetation, owing probably to the small quantity of moisture the 


Mikhas yet imbibed. 
titlable; the best and 





ereable quantity, and quality of bothWheat and Barley are found exceedingly 
3 ighly-cultivated soils having produced an immense bulk of 
, anc but little grain, and that little of the worst description imaginable ; and 


erior and less:fertile lands, superior grain and better cast: thus there is a dis- 
fon. in the value (of Wheat more particularly) of from 50 to 65, and even 70 
—Oats; Beans, and-Peas, are more uniform, and, generally speaking, very 
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and the 
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mewhat lower, and Sheep almost 13 paapa 
my Sore | it-grained corn may 
ferstock the market with pork, and thus t 
—The sets of Clover which appeared 


m th ‘ough which the li 


=furnips are but little improved since our last. Artificial food will proba- 


to for gra: ‘particularly,as Hay.is plentiful, and not of the best 
fy Se pe oo sheolutel y vekected Bs the maltster—Store Beasts 


n Pigs are in demand, as a 
be converted into. money : this 

end will be defeated in the 
to. have been injured by the lodged corn 


eatly improved since harvest; and.so few instances of entire failure have oc- 
that the general prospect may perhaps be considered a good one, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, October 20, 1899, 


Tue first, and the most remarkable thing to be reported on in the present paper 
is the late extensive sale of Cotton at the ‘india House ; no less than 53,000 bags: 
—of which from 8,000 to 10,000, says rumour, are bought for the purpose of expor. 
tation to China! The fact would exceed belief, were it not well authenticated, anq 
were not the evolutions and involutions of commerce at this moment, completely 
out of what was formerly thought to be the common way. In effect, British inter. 
course with some countries is now carried-on on notions of speculation, which 
will either meet and decidedly dismay rivals, or will envelope the speculators ip 
inextricable perplexities. 

A quantity so considerable as above stated, brought forward in one sale, natu. 
rally attracted the notice of all parties concerned in this branch of business ; and 
to say truth, there was an unusual attendance of country buyers; who, in conse. 
quence of the extensive catalogue, depended on a (to them) profitable abatement 
of price. The event, however, proved otherwise: for, except a few parcels of 
not prime goods, the article kept up its value; and on the whole, may be said 
to have pealincel the general currency so very nearly as not to allow of any differ. 
ence worth: stating. This will be very good news to many persons; as well 
growers abroad, as importers at home:—nevertheless, whether sales so exten. 
sive will prove peniaally favourable to their interests, is a problem which 
they will do well to consider, before they trust the solution to deep experiment. 
It will not be expected, that private contracts for Cotton should be very extensive, 
at this moment. Prime parcels, however, continue to find purchasers ; and the 
demand, though limited, is not despicable. At Liverpool, it has proved steady; 
and the prices have rather risen than fallen ; which leads to the inference, that 
the mnldaery is not inclined to stand still; nor the manufacturers to remain 
idle. It is but justice to the ingenuity and skill of our countrymen to notice the 
rst and the excellence of the articles which issue from their looms ; accus- 
tomed as we are to the daily sight of them, they nevertheless excite our admira- 
tion, as to their quality :—their quantity excites our astonishment. 

We have watched the progress of the Corn TRrabE since the harvest, with some 
anxiety, for reasons not difficult to be guessed at. At neg it bears rather a cheer- 
ful aspect; that is to say, the supply consists of a better quality brought to 
market: the price varies a trifle in- favour of the Agriculturist; and the number 
of buyers in attendance is considerable ; perhaps it is even more than could be 
expected. The natural consequence is, a fair demand ; and we hope that the 
market will continue that steady proportion between buyer and seller, as is at all 
times the most satisfactory state of things, when it can be maintained. The 


prices have had .the effect of again prohibiting ghar grain, after an im- 


mense importation. The English supplies of oats and barley, have been lately 


very limited. 
f our Colonial sy ome Rum has taken the most noticeable start. We have 


heretofore hinted at the probability that the very low prices of this article would 
eventually—perhaps, speedily—bring it into request in foreign parts, as well as 
increase its consumption at home. That hint appears about to be realized. 
The price has risen considerably: a more than usual number of speculators has 
come forward to put their good fortune and judgment to the test ; and their spe- 
culations have been more than usually-extensive. ‘The sorts most in favour were 
the strong qualities, the leading Jamaicas; and there is now so small a quantity 
of these left on hand, that the holders insist on an advance of price, with every 
prospect of obtaining it. It is thought, that not less than 2,000 puncheons have 
changed hands in the course of a single week. The inferior kinds have felt the 
benefit in part only—such as the low Jamaicas, and Leewards. 

It is understood that the vintage in France has not proved to be so favourable as 
had been expected: in consequence, Branpy has expetienced a rise. And 
besides this, it sometimes happens that when one kind of spirit rises with any thing 
like effect, another kind feels an advantage, somewhat indirectly. It is nothing 
uncommon for speculators to direct their attention to what purchasers might 10- 
cline to adopt as a’substitute; and this is soon perceived by those who are so deeply 
interested as holders commonly are. This article may ile stand in proof of the 
extensive sensibilities of commerce: it might be asked,’ What ts the weather 
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france to us? ‘The answer may be heard very intelligibly in the present rise of 
Brandy ; and ultimately, no doubt, in that of Claret, and other French wines of 
* Bi 00d quality. 
r, §uGaR has done nothing more than keep up its price, lately; and perhaps that 
3: IB was as much as could be expected. It is an article in. which we must expect 
- [iM jvals; and to feel from time to time the action of that rivalship. Refined goods 
d HM have been steady; but the prices may be quoted a shade lower ; with the exception 
ly i of umps, which have supported their value, and for which the request has rather 
- MM increased than diminished. 
h The Corree sales are at this moment altogether languid ; of the public sales a 
n HH considerable proportion has been taken in; and only the superior kinds have 
maintained the currency of the market. It is, however, a pleasant recollection, 
- &@ thatthe British productions are the most favourably treated by the buyers ;’ and espe- 
1 IM cially the prithe samples. ‘These will find purchasers when the Foreign are scarcel 
- 9 looked at; and if sometimes they suffer a depression, yet it never equals that which 
t befalls the growth of the colonies of other nations. 
| 





The first importation of Spanish Fruit is now arrived, and has come to a fair 
market. ‘The trade has taken off the whole at a stroke; which is nothing un- 
- common at this season of the year. Successive arrivals may be daily expected, and 
| @® the usual regale at Christmas need not this year be despaired of. 
: We reported in our last, that Hors were estimated at a very low amount of duty . 
inion has once more changed, and from about 80, or 85,000/. the estimate has 
nsen to 100, or 105,000/. This inclines us to hope, that although the quality of 
those hitherto brought is only among the middlings, yet that a short time may 
dieit better specimens than those who have indulged their apprehensions would 
easily credit. | 
. The Provision trade is, at this moment, little other than expectation. It is 
well known, that money is extremely scarce in Ireland; and that the supply of 
cattle is great, while the crops have ane really fine—the farmer, therefore, is not 
al urged by necessity, but can afford to make a virtue of that necessity, and to 
at a very moderate rate. Certainly the late Government contract for beef and 
pork was taken at a very low rate; but those who should know, are of opinion, 
that if things realize what is said, the holders of that contract will find it an ex- 
tremely profitable concern. The weather in its changes has had of late, as it 
always has, an influence on the home market; but the supply seems to be fully 
to the demand; and, if we may judge from the number of cattle, &c. 
brought to Smithfield, there is no danger of starving for want of roast beef at 
Christmas. 


St. Petersburgh, 7-19 Sept. 1820.—Refined sugars maintain their prices here, and also 
at Moscow; particularly English double loaves, which have a character above any 
goods manufactured either by our refiners in this city, or at Moscow. Indigo is at pre- 
sentinno demand. Russian goods are slack. 

Malta, Sept. 13, 1820.—Coffee continues scarce, and in demand. Sugars accumulate ; 
aparcel of East India yellow has just been sold, at 28 for cash. For a cargo of white Brazils 
only 45 sc. is offered, which, however, would leave a profit on their cost. Indigo is still 
in d, but two or three small parcels are on the road, and will cause some decline. Oil 
has varied very little; but the crops in Barbary and Sicily are said to be bad, and specula- 





down in London. 

Naples, Oct. 3, 1820.—Our dealers are stil] at the Salerno fair: we understand that they 
lave sold most of the Colonial produce taken there ; which has occasioned some demand 
tre. Coffee has certainly risen; though there are no sales of consequence; and good 
eerbice would command 80 ducats. * Pepper is difficult of sale, and so are all spices. 
Parliament opened on Sunday last; but as yet no proceedings of consequence haye 
aken place. Finance and modifying the constitution are likely to be the first measures 
fat will occupy the members. We have no news from Palermo ; but the royal army was 
ear it. Some reports mention much fighting, while others insist on an amicable arrange- 
Ment being actually made. We cannot remain many days more without something 
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tors offer 12 sc. for Sicilian. The prices of Currants will be above 105 per cwt. laid 














































FROM SEPTEMBER 23 TO OCTOBER 24, 


ANDERSON, J. London, merchant. Collins Meakin, W, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, grocer. (Wright 
Austin, T., J. Gregory, and J. Husson, Bath, haberdashers. Miller, G. W: ing-street, carpet agent. (Tucker . 
‘Amo ory Morley, D. Cockspur-street, boot-maker, — (Sarre]] 
Avison, J. hey Or Yorkshire, grocer. (Meadowcroft ppuseen, A. Lower Thames-street, fish-factor. Flower 
Bidmead D. Chalford, broad-cloth manufacturer. Nation, J. Gosport, victualler. ‘(Minchin ; T. A. Minehi 
“(Blake ; Stone, Tetbury Portsea my 
Bidwith, Bagginswood, Stotesden, Shropsbire, farmer. erties C. and R., Bury, ¢otton-spinners. (Hurd 
(Griffiths ; Woodward, Cleobury Mortimer, Shrop- Parkes . Birmingham, aoa? f wre and Co, 
shire Paull, H. Old Change, carpenter 
Bonser a lle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, victualler. Payne, J. Reid, and all Norwich. ae -man 
Lt. (Taylor and Co. “i 
Becher, Ww. y (renee wholesale jeweller. (Towns- Fockinn, R. Lymington, Hants oe (Young 
hend Pitt, J. Cirencester, wool-stapler. 7. son, jun, 
Calvert, J. Hedden, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner. (Milne Portlock, Ls Andover, coach-maker, ins 
Castle iy a. Friday-street, Cheapside, warehouseman. -Redh Rernold: s, W. Inte of the ship Orin (Baker 
ate o 1 t, m 
Cioshe, Y - vm eS matt Mell eehaime, sermetWiths 4 ~t and —— Dock, ” mea: mNOtET  Srariney. 
ayton aterloo-place, er. mi - Plymout stationer. Smi 
Copy © W. . Coitagtene crate-maker. (Stocker and Co.; k (Smith, Plymouth 
e, Nantwich Sabine, H. Fenchureh-street, druggist. (Saxon 
massa Be mag Essex, brewer. Wright a 7 C., and G. Etheridge, Norwich, goldsmiths 
shea — ob G. me > gaat a Chane e, glass-dealer. pal an nna > ‘ 
c ering a 0 rieys ucKkiersDu carpet-manufacturer. 4 
how -Pickett-strect, wee ee ony (Jones vad Co. he Seithtd (Walker 
orster, silversmit Smal tH t Smi butcher. 
idles, J E. Dover-street, Pieeeditle REE (Drake Smith, T. yen ng tailor. * Carter oho 
nd Co. Smithy J. J. jun, te, carpenter. Patten 
Gitbers M and R., Tideswell, Derbyshire, linen-drapers. Smith Bristol auctioneer. (Pearson 
Smith, ;: Balkmile, Yorkshire, f flax-spinner. (Rosser 
(Poole Stannard, W. Norwich, manufacturer, (Taylor and Co.; 


Guiflahe - Cursitor-street, jeweller. 
Grumwelly F 


- jun. Leeds, cheesemonger. munds 
er Bristol, wool and cloth-factors. 
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BANKRUPTS, 






| 1820, INCLUSIVE. 


N. B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London; and ix 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed, 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses, 


Tarner, Exeter 


H. a Coo Stickland, S. Budleigh, Salterton, Devon, dealer. (Col. 
i iceman 8 Meredith Batted 1, som Paitieton, Rahesetaneh 
art, eltenham stone-mason. e utton sen eston icestershire, butch 
Ejoclipet, W. Overb bury, Worcestershire, farmer. (Cardale stable ; Srorats!  Attleborou h- hall, Warvick 
Ce ; Parker and Smith, Worcester Tr J., and S Oxford- ~treet, linen-drapers. 


Houghton, G . Hercules-buildings, 
bine 


Jeremy, oh  Apwe-tane, Chapham, linen-draper. 
nd E. Powell, Wrexha . (Le 
1 ~ a owe we Tana € “te 


Sones, T 
Koster, T. Liverpool, merchant. 
Latham, J. Abingdon, grocer. 

Lee, J. Horsleydowa-t 


osbsid 


osier. (Harrison 


Le 5. ton deal ale and er. 
ist | ret dag Boordilien and Co. 
(Collett and Co; 


(Barber 
(Osbaldeston 


Bristol, baker. 
we rein a East Budleigh, Devon. 
Tezeed Exeter 
Marfitt, R. mo » currier. 
Martia, T. Bristol, linen-draper. 











ABBOTT, T. Knaresborough, Oct. 16 
Amburst, S: Market-street, Westmin- 
—. 11 


Alcock, E. theaters, Oct. 23 
po Se Hertoed 31 
ford, C. S. Harrow- 


road, Padding- 
Wo ov. 21 
Bailey, ae Macclesfield, Nov. 13 
aera Bone, Nove George-street, Mary 
ov.4 
Bates Gi Bristol, N —x | 
eC") . Stapleton, oucestershire, 
ioe i. G G. Pg oes Oct. 28 
bianchi m Det. 21 
a’ w. pe ¥; ach, Bath,Nov. 13 
— Dyer’s- born, 
Nov.7 
pate Wrenn, de. 


v, Cheapo Noy.8 
eee: and R. Kenyon, 
yaish, Kent, Oct. 21 
needle-t Nov, 11 


oo 


es-street, Grosvenor- 
Bachangan, One Dagndge-st. Nov. 18 
Button, W. W. sen an and W. ig a 


Soneey? R. y an ade rWoekshine, Nov. 1 
ID. T. "Gerrard atrety Per. 14 


J. Worcester. 3 
T., W. Ellis, J. Wilks, sen., 
and J. Holdsworth 







Lambeth, carpenter. 


- ane, Soutien aheerente. (Knight 
Leech, J., and J, Hinehcliffe, Cateaton-street, wholesale 


Gowland, 


Bi at J. Norwich chant. 
(Pieker- Thornton, Hi. i Rood-lang, upholder. Ware 
Wale 3 e, G., and J. Tunnicliffe, Stone, grocers. (Wheeler 
wate and 8. Sabena Dalston, manufacturers. (Clen- 
eae Mtinuton, Somerset, mercer. Burfoot 
Wille, o.. Owen ¢-FOW, Islington, picture- ame ites, 
‘ottie an 


(Price & Co. sch 





DIVIDENDS. 


Coleman, W 

Collens. R. 3 
Coney, R. 
Crickett, 
Croamea, B.C Che 


- Gosport, Nov. 1 
Maidstone, Oct. 14 
Strand, Oct. 28 
Now Kent, Oct. 23 


Davies, S Nov. 18 
- wasrang. J. New Windsor, Oct. 31 
Dewar, J 


. Stamford, Oct. 28 
Dixie, P. sen. P. Dixie, j 
and B. cg ty Nov. 1 
Edwards, W ford; Dec 
Elgar, . Maidstone ll 
= ~— w. r, Fewston, Yorkshire, Nov. 7 


ven, Oct. 25 
Fasrant, W. Nov. 7 
Fa W. Liverpool, Oct. 1 al 
ov.2 


Foster, T. and E. S. Yalding » Nov. 11 
Galant, W. Leudctell-oetie, Oct. 
Gartner, J. Neweastle- under - Lyne, 
a St. John’s-street, Nov. 25 
Gash. Bad Vi Bnlgereed, Lambeth, Oct 
<) Gosport, Nov. 14 

Hants, Oct. 18 

- Wood, Gosport, 
ara T. Great Winchester-street, 
Guesnvsed, W. Elwick, Yorkshire, 
es N., oad 4 a » East 


Sell Now. 4 


Gibbs, 
Godden, J. F., and 
Nov 


Willson, ¥8 Swanton Morley, Norfolk, farmer. 
Winwick, J. Bathwick, Somerset, money-scrivener. 
n 
Woolcot, C. F. High Holborn, window-glass cutter. (H. 
H. Turner 
Young, T. Cheltenham, fishmonger. 





(Stocker 
(Ste- 


(Williams 









Gumm, J. Buckland Common, Buck- 
inghamshire, Oct. 14 
Hale, S. London Tavern, Nov. 18 
Hancock, J. Rotherhithe, Nov. 14 
Hanley, M. Mitre-court, Oct. 24 
Harris, T. Hereford, Oct. 23 
severe WW; Lamerton, Devon, Oct. 14 
Hayles, C. and J. N. Portsmouth, 


- 4 

Hemming, J. Long-acre, Nov. 4 
Hindi s, Nov. 15 
Hirst, J: Tower-street, Oct.28 
Homan, W. aoe Oct. 21 
nate SE » Oct. 30 
les, T. Nottiveber, Oct. 31 

ett, T. Bermondsey-st. Nov. 2! 
Jackson, J. Rowgate W “9 and Jack- 


sao J. Eppleton, 
< ne Zeke, Nov. 28 
Jebus D. Brown-street, Hanover-sq. 


Kaley, A. Pall Mall, Nov.7 
Kemp, iy Knaresborough, Nov. 14 
Kerr. and a Sharp, Neweastle- 


Kershaw EBay Nov. 8 
Union-court, Broad-street, 
“— A. 
Law, C. Minories, Oct. 1 
Law, W. Copthal cn Nov. 25 
Lee, J. King-street, Cheapside, Oct. 175 


Leigh, P. yee Cosshice, Oct. 17 , 
Lows J. P. 0 d 1t ambers, : 
R. Teeneuay, Montgomery- 


re, Oct. 24, Dec. 29 
Lewis, W., cad'J. A. Heuderson, Little 


"Uden casest, Nov. 7 


im 
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T. Tibberton, Herefordshire, 


ae P. Birmingham, Oct. 28 
L. Lower Shadwell, Oct. 28 
+ and J. T. Gough, Hereford, 


J. §. Se Luff, and H. Hen- 
orton Falgate, Nov. 4 

G. Bradford, Yorkshire,Nov.1 
N. London, Nov. 4 
—a. Portman- 

¥ 

r .T. Newport P ell, Oct. 23 
W. Mitre pcg Fleet-street, 


Old ab age wg Nov. 4 
J. Reddish, Oct. 28 
» Be W. G. Carter, and A. 


 Mige-hill Y orestine Nov. 3 
oven 

mf iretony Oc, 28 ,? 

oven 

— Whitecbapel, 


Wa Wall, 
and Ri Forster, Old Broad 


it. Baker, Great Russell- 


me 
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| Dividends— Price of Stocks. 


a J. Gospel Oak, Staffordshire, 


589 


Sykes, G.and J. a Currier’s Hall- 


court, Nov. 1 


Re “in South Shields, Nov. Tatlock, J. Bprcnthoes meg 
Ric ards, W. Penzance, Oct. 13,5 Bash R. _ Iborn-brid . Nos. 4 
Nov. 17 Thornle poenets me, Manches- 
Richardson, J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, ter and J. Bes Beckron, Oct. 
Thurkle, G G. M. New Street-square, 


Richmond, T. Bell- » Carey-street, 


Robb, Ww. S. Blackfriars-road, Nov. 21 
Robotham, T. Derby, Nov. 2 


Nov 
Taraball J. & Co. Broad-street, City, 
b oman Gatter-lane, Nov. 14 


Rutled F, W. i ccetpants Com- Voysey, J.S8. Ratcliffe-highway, Oct. 
Hoyle -road, Nov. 18 Walmesl ly, R., ‘Tapese, a w. r 

Sanders, R. Worcester, Nov. 2 Sueees) all-street, Oct. 14 

Scales, C. Bensington, Oxfordshire, ton, N. Southwark, Nov. 7 


Scott, OS We Portsmouth, Nov. 14 
Seager, S. P. Maidstone, Nov. 11 
Sharland, G. South Molton, Oct. 17 
Shelby, G.M. Whitechapel, Nov. 4 
Smith, T. T. Che 
Smithson, R. Walley, Nov. 6 

Southee, J. Canterbu p eee 24 
Spencer, S. Pentonville, Nov. 7 
Stammers, T., and W. e Button, Sud- 


tow, Oct. 


Webb, 5 ae ees Oct. 28 
wars J. and W. French, Kennington, 


Nov. 
Whitehead, J. Cateaton-street, City, 
4 
Wilkinson, W., T. Neen and J, 
Wrigley, o ov. 
Ww F. Tonbridge, Nov. 11 


Wood, B. i Narborough, No 
Woods, S. Havantinve, Yovse Oct. 19 


bury, and T. Adkin, Colchester, Wright, S, White Horse-lane, White- 
Oct. 26 chapel, Nov. 1 4 

Street, 4 F. and W. Bucklersbury, Wye, G. W. London, Nov. 11 
Nov Yates, J. E. Shoreditch, Nov. 7 





Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Sept. to the 24th Oct, 1820, inclusive. 
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Sep. 25 664 102% 21pm.) 4 5pm. 
26 66% 4/———/1023 ——21pm.| 4 5pm. 
27 664 F/————/1023,——|654 215 21pm.) 5 $ pm. 
28 66% 4 1024 ——20 pm.| 4 2 pm. 
29 
30 665 3 1024 73% |19 pm.| 2 pm. par. 
Oct. 2 66% ¥ 1024 ——|19 pm.| par. 2 pm. 
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9 67% 4 103% 24pm.}4 6pm. 
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11 67% 67 103% 217% 218 25pm.} 5 6pm. 
12 674 67 |103% 2174 25 pm.| 4 5pm. 
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67% 4 103% 26pm. 4 6pm. 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


Election of Lord Mayor.—The following 
were the aldermen put in nomination as 
eligible for the office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don for the present year: Macnay, Biox- 
aM, HeyGate, Cox, Tuorpre, and Rotu- 
WELL. On the shew of hands, the majority 
was in favour of Aldermen Thorp and Hey- 
gate. Messrs. Pearson and Webb then pro- 
posed Alderman Wood. The sense of the 
meeting was again taken, and appeared to be 
in favour of Aldermen Wood and Thorp, 
who were accordingly returned to the Court 
of Aidermen. The Lord Mayor and Court 
then retired to the Council-chamber, and on 
their return the Common Serjeant stated the 
election to have fallen on AldermanTurorpez. 

Sheriffs of London,—On the occasion of 
swearing in the new sheriffs on the day after 
Michaelmas-day, a dispute took place in 
court hetween the late sheriffs Rothwell and 
Parkins, as to the regularity of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Collinridge as under-sheriff, in 
which Mr. Parkins declared he had never 
concurred. The affair remains, we believe, 
unsettled. A vote of censure has been pass- 
ed by the Court of Common Council on 
Sheriff Parkins, for inconsistent and unbe- 
coming behaviour. 

Late Courts at Westminster Hall.—It will 
be recollected, that in consequence of the 
preparations for the King’s Coronation, the 
Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench, in 
Westminster Hall, were taken down to make 
room for that ceremony, and that a bill was 
subsequently introduced in parliament tc 
enable the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench tu hold sittings in other places than 
that of the ‘* Great Chamber in Westminster 
Hall.” It is, however, now ascertained, that 
although the sittings at Nist Prius may be 
held elsewhere, the actual business of Term 
must, by old charter, be transacted in some 
chamber within the hall: in consequence 
of which, a new court must be erected: 
orders to that effect have been issued, and that 
it shall be begun immediately, that it may 
be in readiness to receive the judges on the 
6th inst., the Term commencing on‘ that 
day. . 

Be. Paul's Cathedral.—The Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s have at length resolved that 
this-splendid Metropolitan Church shall un- 
dergo a thorough repair. A number of the 
windows which were much dilapidated have 
been removed, and new ones substituted in 
their place. To those who have not seen 
the interior, it would be utterly impossible to 
convey any idea of the miserable state in 
whieh it was kept. The beautiful monu- 
ments of Johnson, Howard, Sir W. Jones, 
Lord Hood, &c. were so completely covered 
with dust, as to render it difficult to judge 


of what marble they were made, and even, 
in some instances, the inscriptions, from the 
same cause, were almost illegible. Several 
persons, however, are now employed in 
cleansing the interior. 

Drury Lane Theatre-—A splendid colon- 
nade is erecting in front of Drury-lane the- 
atre. Frequent complaints having been 
made of the inconvenience to which ladies 
and parties were subjected on a rainy evening, 
the manager, with a becoming spirit, has 
resolved to remedy the evil. The workmen 
are also busily occupied in making extensive 
improvements in the interior. 

College of Physicians.— At the Annual 
Election of Officers of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Sir Henry Halford, bart. was 
elected president; Dr. Powell, Dr. Cooke, 
Dr. Macmichael, and Dr. Peter Mere La- 
tham, were elected censors; Dr. Currey, 
treasurer; Dr. Hue, registrar. Sir Henry 
Halford, bart., Dr, Frampton, Dr. Nevinson, 
Dr. Hue, and Dr. Bright, were elected com- 
missioners under the act for regulating mad- 
houses. Dr. Powell, secretary to the com- 
missioners. 

New Church at Chelsea.—Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12, the first stone of this intended 
church was laid by the Bishop of London, 
with the accustomed formalities. The Duke 
of Wellington was to have performed this 
ceremony ; but his Grace’s brother, the Rev. 
G. V. Wellesley, came forward and read a 
letter from the Duke, stating, that he was 
detained by his Majesty on some important 
business. 

Proposed Wool Fair at Uxlridge.—A very 
respectable meeting of the wool-growers in 
and about the neighbourhood of Uxbridge, 
was held on Thursday, the 12th Oct. at the 
King’s Arms Inn in that town, R. H. Cox, 
esq. in the chair ; at which meeting the con- 
sent of the lords in trust of the borough was 
obtained for the establishment of a wool fair, 
to be held annually on the first Tuesday in 
August. 

St. Margaret's, Westminster. — In conse- 
quence of the promotion of the Rev. Mr. 
Stevens to the Deanery of Rochester, the 
valuable Lectureship of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, has become vacant. ‘Three candi- 
dates have already offered themselves for the 
situation. anf) 

Emigration—A number of applications 
have recently been made at the office of the 
Colonial Department, respecting the inten- 
tion of Government to permit any settlers to 
go to the Cape of Good Hope on the terms 
prescribed by the Treasury, and stated in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. An answer has been sent 
to the applicants, stating that Government 








pas, for’ the present, relinquished any in- 
tention of complying farther with the terms 
formerly mentioned, as the number of per- 
sons applying has been more by far than the 
sum voted by Parliament will provide for. 
Government, at the same time, has no ob- 
to permit settlers to emigrate with 
their families to the Cape, provided they can 
cultivate the land; and the governor has the 
discretion of granting or refusing such quan- 
tity of land as he may think proper. 

Christ’s Hospital.—The following whim- 
sical period commences an article in one of 
the Paris journals :— 

“ T] existe 4 Londres, aux frais du gou- 
vernement, une école d’arts et métiers, que 
fon nomme Bluc Coot, d’ou sont sortis des 
hommes du premier mérite.” 

Who could suppose that this oddly spelt 

mment institution, which sends out men 
of the highest abilities in the arts, is Christ’s 
Hospital, or the Blue Coai School ? 


NEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


The Rev. W. Carey, D.D. is elected Bi- 
shop of Exeter, in the room of Dr. Pelham, 
translated to the See of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Rd. Stevens, Rector of St. James 
Garlick-hithe, and Lecturer of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, is appointed to the Deanery of 
Rochester. 

The Rev. Dr. Hodgson is appointed Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, in the University 
of Oxford. 

§. Y. Benyon, Esq. Attorney-General for 
the county Palatine of Chester, is appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in the room of Sir W. D. Evans, the new 
Recorder of Bombay. 

The King has been pleased to approve of 
M. Fourrier de Serre, as Vice-Consul for his 
Most Christian Majesty at Hull. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. was, on the 10th 
of October, sworn of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council, and took his seat 
accordingly. 


"NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


- County of Kilkenny.—The Hon. Charles 
Harward Butler. 

County of Aberdeen.—The Hon. W. Gor- 
don, of Minnies. tn sesh asad, leased 
Births.) The lady of R. Bernal, esq. M.P. 
fa daughter—In Bernard-street, Russell- 
uare, Mrs. Wm. Bromley, of a son—The 
dy of John Beuthin, esq. of Goswell-street- 
bad, of a son—In Chesterfield-street, May- 
fair, the lady of Joseph Bastard, esq. M.P. of 
'son—In Cadogan-place, Mrs. Thomas 
ioadwood, of a son—In Brompton-crescent, 
s H.Chesmer, of a daughter—At Cul- 
Megrove, Southgate, the lady of William 
tis, esq. of a son—At Bromley, the lady 
homas Drane, esq. of a daughter—In 
southan ea part Euston-square, the lady 
Mohn French, esq. of ason—The lady of 
See r, esq. of Bernard-street, Rus- 
of a son—In Tavistock-place, 
juare, Mrs.Tho, Gibbes, of a daugh- 
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ter—In the Commercial-road, Mrs. Robert 
Hutchinson, of a son—In Great Russell- 
street, Mrs. Wm. Hussey, of a son—Mrs. 
Kew, New Palace-yard, of a son—In Tavis- 
tock-square, the lady of T. G. Lambert, esq. 
of a daughter—At Acton, the lady of An- 
drew Loughnan, of a daughter—At Drayton- 
green, the lady of Edward Morse, esq. of a 
daughter—At Turnham-green-terrace, the 
lady of J. F, Monkhouse, of a son and heir 
—The lady of Sir Richard M‘Pherson, bart. 
of a daughter—In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, the lady of James Macdonald, esq. 
of a son—In Old Broad-street, the ‘lady of 
John M‘Rae, esq. of a son—In Cadogan- 
place, Mrs. B. Martindale, of a son—In 
Wimpole-street, the lady of Capt. Patterson, 
of the Hon. Company's ship Canning, of a 
son—In St. James’s-place, the lady of J. 
Rose, esq. of ason—In Grafton-street, Lady 
Ridley, of a daughter—At the house of her 
father, Col. Caldwell, in Montague-square, 
the lady of Edward Richard Sulivan, of a 
daughter—In Tavistock-place, the lady of 
John Smith, esq. of a son—At Highbury- 
terrace, the lady of Edward Wigan, esq. of a 
daughter—In Wobum-place, the lady of 
Thos. Wyatt, esq. of a daughter—In Upper 
Seymour-street, Lady Anne Wilbraham, of 
a son. 

Married.] At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, J. L. 
Atkinson, esq. of Chiswell-street, to Miss 
Maria Green, of Chelsea—At St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, F. G. Aubin, esq. to Miss Paul — 
At St. George’s, Queen-square, S. Babbing- 
ton, esq. of New Millman-street, to Miss 
Martha Dickinson, of New North-street, Red 
Lion-square—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. George Gibson, of Mecklenburgh-square, 
to Miss Poingdestre, of Upper Guildford- 
street-—At Kensington, John Greenwood, esq. 
of Halstead, to Miss Yeldham, of Kensington 
—At Chelsea, B. Hawes, jun. esq. of Rus- 
sell-square, to Miss Brunel, of Chelsea—At 
Mary-le-bone new church, Capt. L. Macken- 
zie, Royal Scots, to Miss Bancroft—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Chas. Piches, esq: 
of the Royal Scots, to Miss Elizabeth Cheeke, 
of Hackney—At St. James’s church, G. W. 
Rowley, esq. to Miss Maine—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Robt. Sayer, esq. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to Miss Frances Erring- 
ton, of Cotton-hall, Staffordshire—At. the 
new church, St. Mary-le-bone, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Scobell, to Miss Ann Chessall, of Nor- 
folk-street-—At Islington, M. Schmack, esq. 
to Miss Falt, of the same place—Fletcher 
Wilson, esq. of Wansford-court, to Miss 
Morley, of Walthamstow. 

Died.] In Grosvenor-place, Miss Cathe- 
rine Anstruther, daughter of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Anstruther of Fifeshire, N.B —At Kent- 
ish Town, John Bailey, esq. 88—Mrs. Brown, 
Grove-street, Camden ‘Town—Mrs. Barker, 
of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden—Mr. Ro- 
bert Bruce, of Thaives-inn, 72—At Hen- 
don, John Beck, esq.—At Hammersmith, 
Charles Cowper, esq. of the Albany-— 
In Cadogan-place, W. S. Cooper, esq.— 
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In York-place, Miss Douglas—Mr. Dakin, 
of Friday-street—In Lansdown-place, Wm. 
Forsyth, esq.-of Montreal, in Canada, 23— 
At Stoke Newington, the Rev. John Farrar, 
M.A. 62—In Gloucester-place, Sarah, the 
wife of the Rev. ‘Richard-Glover, of Hford— 
Mr. Robert Hewitt, of the Middle Temple and 
Walworth — Mrs. Hawes, of Charterhouse- 
square—Mr. Holland, of the Salopian coffee- 
house, Charing-cross—In Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square,. Mr. Hughes—In Red Lion- 
square, Mrs. Humphreys—David Lance, e<q. 
South villa, Regent’s-park—In Manchester- 
street, H. Lidgbird, esq. 76—In Golden-sq. 
Mrs. M‘Gregor, 83—At Hornsey, Wm. Nan- 
son, esq. 76—In Caroline-street, Brunswick- 
square, Henry Ogilvie, esq. late of Madeira 
—Thomas Pantin, esq. West Smithfield, 59 
—Mr. Portal, of Great St. Helen’s, 61—In 
Sloane-street, Major Seymour, late of 56th 
regiment—At Old Ford, Mr. Richard Tyler, 
65—Jeéhn Furnell Tuffen, esq. of Park-lane 
~~In Tavistock-square, Mr. Warren, 75—In 
Burton-crescent, Wm. Wheeler, esq. 70. 


JOUN HATSELL, ESQ. 


» Died, Oct. 15. at Marden Park, near God- 
stone, Surrey; in his 87th year, John Hatsell, 
Esq. Clerk of the House of Commons, a 
gentleman of distinguished abilities and strict 
iitegrity.. Mr. Hatsell sat at the table of the 
House of Commons, as Clerk Assistant, at 
the close of the reign of George II., and suc- 
ceeded to the office. of Chief Clerk in 176s. 
He retired from. active. service in. the. year 
1797 ; and, from that time, shared the profits 
of his lucrative office with Mr. Ley, and sub- 
sequently with Mr. Dyson. . Mr. Hatsell 
was educated at Cambridge, and did not 
forget in old age the use and enjoyment of 
the classical acquirements of early -youth. 
He enjoyed his faculties, and a comfortable 
state af; health, to the last. After having 
read prayers to his family (as was his usual 
custom) on evening, he was seized 
in the night by an apoplectic affection, which 
terminated his life at three o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday. His volumes of ‘‘ Pre- 
cedents of Proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons” are well-known, and the work will 
long survive him as the text-book resorted to 
in all cases of difficulty. 

SIR HUGH INGLIS, BART. 
_, Died, Aug, 21, athis house in Queen Anne- 
street, London, Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. of 
Milton Bryant, Bedfordshire, in the 77th 
of his.age. He went to the East Indies 
in 1762, and returned, in 1775. Having 
been. chosen a Director. of the East India 
Company in 1784, he served deputy-chair- 
man in 1796-7, and.chairman in 1797-8 ; 
i ap irman he. 37000 600s, snd 
| 1800-1 801; was appointed 
Colonel of the 2d regiment of Royal Kast 


India Volunteers. In June 1803, he was 
vy aoa cme and in 1802, was elected 
» for Ashburton. Sir Hugh Inglis was a 


man of singular excellence, and of uniform 





J. Hatsell, Esq.— Sir H. Inglis—J. Ferguson, Esq. §c. (Nov. 


consistency of conduct in all the relations of 
life; of great gentleness of manners, dig. 
ciplined and improved by many Christian 
graces. Few men enjoyed better opportuni. 
ties, and none were more industrious, to 
rescue useful talent from the shade of indi. 
gence, and to assist its meritorious progress 
in the world. His loss is severely felt by 
his family, and scarcely less so by an ex. 
tensive circle of old and attached friends. 
some of whom have witnessed his upright 
and honourable principles, and duly ap. 
preciated their value, through all the trans. 
actions of his life.—His remains were de. 
posited in the family vault at Milton Bryant. 
On this solemn occasion the impressive looks 
of the humble cottagers, accompanied with 
many tears, and indeed those of all descrip. 
tions of people, assembled from Milton and 
the neighbouring parishes, gave interesting 
proofs, that the unassuming benevolence of 
this good man and truly pious Christian, 
had long maintained a powerful ascendancy 
over the best affections of their hearts. 


JAMES FERGUSON, ESQ. 


Died, Sep. 6, in St. James’s Place, James 
Ferguson, Esq. of Pitfour, M.P. for Aber- 
deenshire,.in his 85th year. He had been 
engaged in writing his letters, as usual, til] 
within a few minutes of his death, which 
was instantaneous, and without a struggle, 
it was caused by apoplexy.— Mr. Ferguson, 
though the steady snpporter of Administra- 
tion, was most independent in his principles. 
Through the whole course of his Parliamen- 
tary service, he never solicited from Minis- 
ters, nor received, either for himself or for 
any of his relations, the most trifling favour. 
He was an excellent landlord. For forty 
years he never moved a tenant nor raised a 
rent. His great anxiety was to improve the 
state of the country in his neighbourhood ; 
and he spared no expense in this patriotic 
labour. He cut a canal, eight miles in 
length, for the benefit of his tenants ; and 
he left that a garden, which, when he came 
to his estate, was almost a desert. 


PHILIP CIPRIANI, ESQ. 

Died, Sep. 17, in Harley-street, Philip Ci- 
priani, Esq. one of the Chief Clerks in the 
Treasury. He was the eldest son of the cele- 
brated Artist, whose works are characterized 
by grace, elegance, and beauty. They were the 
favourite,subjects for the graver of his friend 
Bartolozzi, who derived a great share of his 
well-merited estimation from. the admirable 
skill with which he copied the beautiful 
originals... The. gentleman who has just paid 
the awful debt of nature possessed an here- 
ditary taste for the fine arts, as well as for 
musical excellence. He was a skilful per- 
former on the flute, and his private concerts 
were admirable treats for his friends. But he 
was better characterized by worth, know- 
ledge, and good sense, than by accomplish- 
ments. His. manners were kind, conciliat- 
ing, and marked by an easy and unaffected 
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i920.) 7. Harris, Esq.— 


frankness. His health had long been de- 

, and he was subject to the gout, 
which debilitated his frame, and at length 
brought him to the grave, though not far 
beyond the meridian of life. 


THOMAS HARRIS, ESQ. 


“fhis highly esteemed and universally re- 
gentleman closed his mortai career 
on Sunday night, October 1, at his cottage 
helaphagee His age was far advanced ; 
that of our late lamented Sovereign ; 
ee has he long survived his venerated 
Monarch, who, for so long a series of years, 
gas his most gracious patron and kindest 
r. For more than half a century 
mA Harris most honourably filled the ardu- 
ous situation of chief proprietor and manager 
of Covent Garden Theatre : when, some years 
ago, his corporeal powers sunk under the 
exertion, still no disease could reach his 
mind, which, to the last, retained all its 
active energy. At that period he assigned 
a al his theatrical property to his son, 
i. Henry Harris ; and the chief solace and 
enjoyment of his declining years, has been to 
guide, by.chis experience, and assist by his 
advice, his son, in the exercise of the difficult 
duties of theatrical management. Few pos- 
sessed so many fe ualifications as Mr. Harris 
for this office. is manners were those of a 
polished gentleman—his temper was firm, 
‘mild and conciliatory — his principles 
, and faithful to his engagements—his 
atic taste and judgment pure and cor- 
as. those numerous highly-talented dra- 
and performers can testify, who have 
teceived the advantage of his critical remarks 
adsnggestions. This record of his death 
we consider due to his memory, as one of 
public characters who adorn any age 
country. 











ee 
©" © WILLIAM FIELDING, ESQ. 
r Tt is. meee Magistrate died on Sun- 
Naar 1, at his! house in Queen- 
re. -He, was the resident magistrate of 
- “square Police-office, and had been in 
mmission twelve years. _ He had pre- 
isly practised at the. bar. He long la- 
tired under severe attacks of palsy and 
; together. with palpitations of the heart ; 
@ when. it is recollected that «more than 
peyeats ago a paralytic stroke deprived 
‘of the use of nearly one side, it is mat- 
eye surprise that he should have sur- 
} oat an age as 73 years. It 
aaa Aaah in’ beara of the papers 
the gir y, and was $0 years 
ite de is life,, . without. appa- 
=) arenes, of Sunday, Oct. 1, 
D' A struggle 5 and that firm belief 
wh ‘dispensation, which, had 
ation. to his mind in his progress 
this: world, im increased com- 
confidence to’him in his latter 
yj He-was the son of the celebrated and 
“writer and novelist, Henry Fielding ; 
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and in genius, imagination, and wit, he was 
the worthy descendant of such a sire. He 
/was allowed, by those who knew him most, 
to have been one of the best conversational 
men of his time; and amongst those who 
were wont to honour his table was the ad- 
mirable Sir W. Grant, the late Master of the 
Rolls, and with whom he used to Arayel the 
circuit. 

The remains of this:excellent:magistrate, 
and sound lover of the constitution—of him 
who years ago dreaded the troubles and divi- 
sions that would be produced by “ Refor- 
mers”—were on Monday consigned to. the 
grave in St. Margaret’s church-yard; and 
while every honest heart must deplore the 
loss of such a magistrate at such a time, it 
occasions an additional pang to learn that he 
has left his widow and a son totally unpro- 
vided for. Mrs. F.,.who had watched.over 
her now, departed husband with the utmost 
tenderness for upwards of 30 years, had. four 
children, ‘but two were still-born. The son 
and the widow are now exposed to the con- 
sequences of a want of worldly prudence, 
and of constant and severe indisposition, 
which characterized so considerable a 
tion of the life of their late support. e 
funeral was plain and neat: a hearse and four 
followed by two mourning coaches and pairs. 
The coffin was attended by ‘several of. the 
officers, by pages with wands, .d&c. ; and. it 
was followed by: Mr. Fielding’s son and ne- 
phew; by Mr. Markland and Mr. Vincent, 
magistrates, &c. ; the procession being closed 
by the clerks of the office, all in deep mourn- 
ing. The crowd collected around the grave 
was very considerable. 


R. Ae NELSON, ESQ. 


The worthy secretary to the Navy Board 
‘died on the 19th September. There never 
was a more zealous and upright servant of 
his king and country, of that service 
upon which the security of, the,throne, and 
the grandeur of the country, rest, than Mr. 
Nelson. In him every man.in. the mavy, 
whose situation, or the’ accidents of. whose 
life, might reduce him to need assistance, 
has lost a friend. No station connectéd with 
that service was below his attention ; and the 
motives for kindness weré but increased by 
the distress of the object. It was on Sunday, 
the 17th of last month, that he fell down 
suddenly in a fit of apoplexy, ‘at North- 
Corner, Plymouth: Dock,. where he was on 
a visit: he was immediately. conyeyed.to a 
small house on the quay. Medical aid was 
no_Jess instantly applied, but’ in vain ; he 
lingered till. Tuesday, the 19th—not uncon- 
scious, ' it is»-hopéed, of the sympathy and 
attentions of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, but without the power of returning 
them thanks. ‘He me ‘expired at 3 o’clock 


in the afternoon, wi thout a sigh 
gh the Nes waive 


Mr. Nelson had. been 
nearly 36 years, dinar. 24 of which, he; had 
filled the station of secretary. 


Vou. XIV. 4G 
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“PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
IN THE GOUNTIES OF- ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


——E ee 
BEDFORDSHIRE. CHESHIRE. 
Birth.) “At Litton Park, Lady James Stuart, of Births.) At Chester, the lady of Rev. F. Casson 
a daughter . of a daughter—At the rectory-house of Hawarden 
Married.) At Leighton Buzzard, Mr. William peculiar, near Chester, Lady Charlotte Neville, of 


Rose, to Miss Jane Belton, of Welford, Northamp- 
tonshire. 
Died.) At Tilbrook, Mr. William Brown, 54. 


BERKSHIRE. 


A plan is in contemplation for enlarging the 
market-place at Newbury, by taking down the 
Pigeons public-house, part of the butcher’s mar- 
ket, and the building formerly used as a prison. 

An extraordinary meteor was seen on the morn- 
ing of the 2Ist' of last month at Reading, from 
about four o’clock till six. It appeared, at first, 
like a pointed star, rather larger than a crown- 
piece, and continued so for an hour and a half, 
seeming stationary over Forbury Hill, when it shot 
to the southward, after which it graduhlly passed 
to northward, diminishing in size, till it was seen 
no more.—About half an hour before this phe- 
nomenon, at nearly half-past three, three very 
brilliant meteors were seen together exactly over 
the Forbury, producing an exceeding great light. 

Married.)' In London, Mr. George Doe, of New- 
bury,‘ to Miss Weaver, of Londdh—At Marlston 
chapel, B. Bunbury, esq. of Mariston House, to 
Mrs. E. Taubman, widow of Col. Taubman. 

Died.) In Reading, John Wilmshirst, esq. 69— 
At Coley Cottage, Elizabeth, wife of John Dutton, 
esq-—At Newbury, Mrs. Julian, 83—On his way to 
Bath, the Hon. Dudiey Carleton, 30, son of the late 
Lord Dorchester. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A heavy storm of thunder and lightning passed 
over Aylesbury and its neighbourhood, on the 23d 
September, about noon. At Stone, a village about 
three miles distant, a fire-ball fell upon the pre- 
mises of Mr. Charles Monk; and a barn, in which 
were some men thrashing, and the ricks in the ad- 

joining yard, were in flames in aninstant. A very 
small part of the hay and corn could be saved; 
the barn and the agricultural implements 
totally destroyed. 

Married.}.. Henry Lucas, esq. of Newport Pag- 
nell, to Miss Eliza Ann Smith, of Surrey-square, 
London -— At Bourton, near Buckingham, Mr. 
Philip Lord Box, to Mrs. Jane Lord, of Ensham. 

d.] At Great Marlow, Mr. John Rolls, 69— 
At iw, Edmund Cox, esq, late of Bunhill- 
row, London—At Ravenstone, Mrs. Godfrey, 57, 
relict of Mr. William Godfrey. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


nm At Bourn Hall, the Countess De la Warr, 
a son, 

Married.) At Haddenham, Rev. Folliott Sand- 
ford, M.A., to Anne, daughter of Rev. David Wray, 
and widow of Rev. John Rose, late rector of Lyming- 
ton, Somersetshire—At Balsham, James Taylor 

Casbourne, eldest daugh- 








a daughter—At Down Hill, the seat of Sir Harvey 
Bruce, bart. the lady of James Bruce, esq. of a son 

_ At Chorlton House, the lady of J. Stanton, esq, of 
a son. 

Married.) At Davenham, Mr. Taylor, of Liver. 
pool, merchant, to Miss Marshall, daughter of Wm, 
Marshall, esq. of Winsford Lodge—aAt Frodsham, 
Edward Pemberton, of Warrington, esq. to Mary, 
second daughter of the late George Whitley, esq. of 
Norley Hall—aAt Everton, Rev. Thomas Keyworth, 
of Runcorn, to Miss Murrell, niece of the late Lady 
Barrington, of Thorncroft. 

Died.) At Over, Rev. Thomas Crane, rector of 
that parish, a man of great piety and learning, and 
peculiarly versed in the knowledge of antiquities, 
He was possessed of one of the best private collec- 
tions of Roman, Saxon, and British coins in the 
kingdom—At same place, Alderman Walker—at 
Chester, Mrs. Mainwaring—At Knutsford, Thos. 
Wright, esq. 68—At Shotwick Park, Colonel Charles 
Trelawney Brereton. 


CORNWALL. 


The ferry from Padstow to St. Minver has lately 
been. much improved by the proprietor, who has 
erected, on a rock in the middle of those exposed 
sands, a house and stable, for the accommodation 
of passengers and their horses, where a signal is 
‘made for the boat. Heretofore, passengers crossing 
this ferry were obliged to stand exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

Birth.] At Nansloe, the lady of Philip Vyvyan 
Robinson, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.) At Probus, Rev. T. R. Winstanley, 
to Miss Stackhouse, of Trehane—aAt Kenwyn, Mr. 
William Barlow, of Truro, to Miss H. Treleaven, of 
Penzance—aAt Talland, Mr. John Johns, to Miss 
Ann Longmird, both of Polperro. 

Died.) At Trawolgie, near Redruth, Mr. Wm. 
Jenkin, 82—At Camborne, Mrs. Ann Odgers, of 
Redruth—At Callington, Capt. William Nicholls— 
At Grampound, Mr, William Simmons, 82—At 
Trewanta Hall, near Launceston, Mrs. Hocken, 9 
—~At Truro, Mrs. Hill. 


CUMBERLAND. 


A lachrymatory has lately been found ina coffin 
in the neighbourhood of Lanercost. It is a small 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing a liquid 
to all appearance water. Several similar vessels 
have been found in the sepulchres of the ancients, 
and they are supposed to have served to collect the 
tears of the surviving friends of the deceased, 
which were thus interred with the remains. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. James Weall, of 
Preston, to Miss Judith Park, of Carlisle—Mr. 
George Rennison, to’ Miss Mary Palmer—Mr. C- J. 
Heslop; to Miss Ann Bradshaw—At Bridekirk, Mr. 
George’ France, of Whitehaven, to Sarah, only 
daughter of the late-Rev. David Ruston, of Little 
Broughton—At Morpeth, Rev. A. Hutchinson, of 
Warrenford, to: Mrs. J. N. Dickson—At White- 
haven,» Rev. Thomas Harrison, A.M., rector of 















(orney, to Miss Mary Ann Benn, of Hensingham 

Died.], At Carlisle, Mr. Bernard Dorran, 43— 
wr, Thomas Knott, of Shaddongate, 20— Mrs. Ann 
sirey, 89—At Penrith, Mrs. Ann Moss, 50—Mrs. 
priscilla Peacock, 58—At Whitehaven, Mrs. Jane 
summers, 67.—At Knorren Lodge, Mrs, Blackburn, 
73, relict of Quintin Plackburn, esq. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Renishaw Hall, the lady of Sir 
George Sitwell, bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.) Rev. Charlies Campbell, jun. of Wea- 
sntam, Norfolk, to Sarah Jane, eldest daughter of 
Ww. B. Thomas, esq. of Chesterfield—At Marston- 
gpon-Drove, R. S. Heacock, esq. to Miss Woodroffe, 
@f'Marchington Woodlands, Staffordshire — At 

near Derby, Mr. Lawrence Hall, of Bas- 
ford; to Mary Tuplis, only daughter of Chas. Antill, 
eq/0f Borrowash Cottage. 

ied.) At Leam House, the wife of M. M. 
Middleton, esq. and eldest daughter of the late 
RB. A, Athorpe, esq. of Dinnington, Yorkshire. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Te Rev. Arthur Atherley, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is preferred to the vicarage of Heavi- 
tee, om the presentation of the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. 

Births.) _ At Exeter, the lady of Lewis Rooke, 
eq. of a daughter—At Buckland House, near 
Barnstaple, the lady of Major-gen. Webber, of the 
Madras army, of a son—In London, the lady of 
John Bastard, esq. M.P. of a son. 

Married.) At Plymouth, Joseph Gill, esq. of 

D Dock, to Delia, second daughter of 
Husband, esq. banker—At Exmouth, Rev. 
ollocombe, rector of Stowford, to Ellen Jane, 

st daughter of Wm. Webber, esq. — At Honi- 
ton, J. Baker, esq. banker, to Miss A. Sweeting, 
both of Newton Bushel —At Bideford, Rev. Hugh 
Bent, rector of High Bray and of Jacobstow, to 
nily, daughter of Rev. J. Harriman Hutton, of 
ge—At Ashtone,- Rev. Christ. Love, to 

Jane Elizabeth Ogle, of Tynemouth Lodge, 
orth Shields—-At Stonehouse Chapel, J. A. Mor- 
esq. R.N. to Miss Beddek. 

Died.) AtCrediton, Samuel Rudall, esq. 76— 
meter, George Gifford, esq. 64, elder brother of 
attorney general—At Bicton House, the Right 
fon. Lady Rolle—At Totness, Mr. Wm. Hanne- 
72, bookseller, a man much —At Ex. 
outh, Ann Charlotte, third daughter of late Rev. 
ert Winton, of Exmouth, 31— At Torquay, 
mn Brooke, esq. 62—At Exeter, Mr. Gilbert 








3 and was extensively connected with litera- 
ers, as well as with the principal book- 
ts Of Great Britain. 


Bi * DORSETSHIRE. 

Th Rey. G. J. Fisher, B.A. of Worcester Col- 
Oxford, is preferred to the rectory of Win- 
hon the presentation of the Bishop of Salis- 









Married.) The Rev. S. Bulgin, to Miss Saunders, 
of Poole— At Poole, Mr. Etty, of Moor 

» Miss Ellen Bristowe, of Poole—Mr. W. 

> Mrs. Miller—At Sherborne, Mr. Dibble, 

§ Ridout, of North Wotton. 

& |. At Weymouth, Sarah, wife of Mr. H. H. 













> WY, after a severe paralytic affliction of nine 


77, a respectable bookseller, He was pos-— 


licitor—At Up-Cerne, Rey. Charles Ber- . 
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sade he hore with patient resignation and 


DURHAM. 


The Rev. Henry Philpotts has been presented by 
the Lord Bishop of Durham to the valuable rectory 
of Stanhope, in Weardale. 

The Bishop of Durham has conferred on Rev. 
J. B. Sumner, of Eton College, the vacated pre- 
bendal stall in his cathedral. 

Married.]} At Stockton, Mr, G.W. Todd, mer- 
chant, to Miss Elizabeth Jennett—At Durham, 
Mr. Ralph Thwaites, to Miss Elizabeth Hopper— 
At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Robert Teesdale, of 
Stone Bridge paper-mill, to Miss Mary Shepherd, 
of Bent House, near Durham—Mr. Burn, of Leeds, 
to Miss Blacksland, of Bishopwearmouth. 

Died.) At Durham, Mr. Frederick Hall, 25=— 
Mrs, Ebdon—Mr. James Thurlow—At Cornforth, 
Mr. Robert Bell, 83. He was wounded at Quebec 
on the day that General Wolfe lost his life; and 
was aleo at the siege of Gibraltar with General 
Elliott, in 1782—At Ketta House, near Darlington, 
Rev. Henry Hardinge, rector of Stanhope, bro- 
ther of the late Mr. Justice Hardinge, and father 
of Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. M.P. for Durham— 
At Cockerton, near Darlington, Mrs. Dorothy 
Richardson, 80—At Darlington, Mrs, Jane Wid- 
dop, 70—At South Shields, Mrs, Ripon, 29, 


ESSEX. 


Births.] At Wood House, Stanstead, the lady 
of Rev. J. Brasse, M.A. of a daughter—At Col- 
chester, the lady of Rev. Thomas S. Hedges, of a 
daughter — At Toppesfield rectory, Mrs, Lewis: 
Way, of a son—At Priors, the lady of Colonel 
Hamilton, 3d guards, of a son. 

Married.) At Chelmsford, Captain Cheslyn, 73d 
regt. to Mrs. Corfield—At Barston, near Dunmow, 
Mr. William Acason, to Miss Venden, of Pratt 
Place, Camden Town—aAt Weald, Mr. Thos, Tilley, 
of Brentwood, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Mitchell—At 
Hatfield Peverell, John Stirling Wright, esq. of 
Birch Holt, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Peter 
Wright, esq. of Hatfield Priory—Norfolk Burleigh, 
esq. of Baythorn Hall, to Miss Milner, niece of the 
late Rev. Dr. Milner, dean of Carlisle. 

Died.} At Gosfield Hall, Thomas Astle, esq. 52 
—At Saffron Walden, Joseph Collin, esq. formerly — 
captain in the Essex militia, and one of the magis- 
trates for the county—At Rochford, George Wyatt, — 
esq. 17 years one of the magistrates of this county 
—At Marden Ash, Ongar, John Hughes, esq. 
colonel of the 5th Esséx local militia. 


_. -..GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


There is now growing at Allastone Court, a 
Siberian crab-tree, which has this year produced 
two perfect crops of fruit. The tree was planted 
a few years since, in a north aspect, (in order to 
retard vegetation in the spring,) for the purpose of 
obtaining its anthere, at the proper season, to 
fructify some apple-blossoms. This year the tree 
has, in addition to the spring blossom3, produced — 
blossoms and perfect fruit on the wood of the mid- 

summer shoot. 

Births.) At Longford House, near Gloucester, 
Lady John Somerset, of a son—At Gloucester, the - 
lady of Robert Morris, esq. of a daughter—At Wot- 
ton Hoyse, near Gloucester, the lady of William . 
Goodrich, esq. of a,son. 

Married.} At Dursley, John Wallington, esq... 
to Miss Ann Sheppard, of the Ridge—Rev, H. 
Welsford, of Tewkesbury, to Miss: Newinan, of 
Castle-street, Leicester-square — At Cold Aston, 
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Rebert Whittington, esq. of Hamsewell House, to 
Flizabeth, daughter of the late Robert Bush, esq. 
of Tracy Park. 

Died.) At Cheltenham, George Haig, esq. of 
Lendon—At Cherrington Park, James, eldest son 
of John George, esq. 32—At Fairford, Mr. John 
Absolom, 92—At Coaley, Mr. James Ricketts—At 
Berkeley, Mr, Robert Cole, late of Peddington. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The .Rey. Charlies, Shrubsole Bonnet has been 
instituted to the rectory of Arrington, on the pre- 
sentation of his Majesty. 

Married.) At Swanmore House, by special 
licence, Right. Hon, the. Earl of Huntingdon, to 
Eliza Mary, widow of the late Alexander Thistle- 
thwayte, esq. of Hampshire, and daughter of the 
late Joseph Bettesworth, esq. of the Isle of Wight 
—At Stoke, Captain Priddle, R.M. to Miss Haw- 
fordAt Kingston, near Portsmouth, Rev. Hiram 
Chambers, late of the Missionary seminary, Gos- 
port, to Miss Rhoda May, of Rhyde, Isle of Wight. 

Died.) At Southampton, Hon. Mrs. Wallop, 
sister of Lady Bayning—Mrs. Prescott, relict of 
Captain Thos, Prescott, R.N. 86—At Hurstborne 
Varrant, Anne, wife of Joseph Blount, esq.—aAt 
Romsey, Mrs. Butler, relict of Captain Butler— 
At Twyford, near Winchester, Miss Mary Laving- 
ton, 23—At Portsmouth, John Charles Mottley, 
esq. 58. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Rey. James Johnson, M.A. of Worcester 
college, Oxford,.is preferred to the rectory of By- 
ford and vicarage of Bridge Sollers, 

The Rev, James Bullock, M.A, of the same col- 
lege, has been instituted to the perpetual curacy of 
Grendon Bishop. , 

Married.}. At Clifford, Rev. Rice Price, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Anne Gwynne, of Liancluad, Radnor- 


shire. 
At Weobley,. Mr. Richard Oakley, 93. 


Died.} 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The Earl of Bridgewater is one of the greatest 
flock-masters at present in the kingdom. From 
1812 to the present year, his lordship has had on 
his-walks at his seat at Ashridge, on an average, 
4414 Southdown ewes, which have produced 6161 
lambs; making an addition to his lordship’s stock, 
after deducting the number sold, and loss by deaths, 
of 1787 ewes ! 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Married.]) At Water Newton, John Francis, 
only son of thé late M. S/ Dalby; €s4. of Biggin, 
near Derby, to Miss Ann Butt—At St. Neots, 
William Rowley, esq. of the Priory, to Miss Jane 
Catherine Maine. ' 

Died.) At Kimbolton, Mr. Nathaniel Beedham, 
21—At Spaldwick, Mrs. Sharman—-At St. Ives, 
Lieut. John Launcelot Haughton, R.N.—aAt Stil- 
ton, Jane, wife of Rev. Daniel Twining, rector of 
that parish—At Elton, Mrs. Smith, 40. 


KENT. 
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of Rochester,.in the room of the late Dr. Wm 
Busby. : 

Married.) At Canterbury, George Curteis, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Jobu 
Hodges, esq. of Barham—Richard Halford, jun, 
esq. to Charlotte, widow of the late George Denne 
esq. of Paddock House—At, the cathedral, Jame, 
Beckwith Wildman, esq. of Chilham Castle, yp. 
for Colchester, to Miss Lushington, daughter of 
8. R. Lushington, esq. M.P. for Canterbury—a; 
Dover, J. C. Dickens, esq. to Elizabeth Helen, 
second daughter of Colonel West, Lieut.-governor 
of Languard Fort—At Pluckley, Richard Ashbee, 
esq. to Miss Beacon, of Ashford—At Romney, B, 
Cobb, esq. mayor of Romney, to Miss Elizabeth 
Pollett—At Bromley, John Scott, son of Jas. Scott, 
esq. to Susanna Louisa, daughter of Rev. J. F. st, 
John, prebendary of Worcester cathedral—<i Da. 
renth, Henry Chapman, esq. to Martha, daughter 
of Richard Waring, esq. of Lewisham—At Tenter. 
den, Lieut. John Sutherland, R.N. to Miss Mary 
Sutton. 

Died.] At Dover, Lieut.-colonel Alexander Al. 
lan, bart. one of the directors of the East. India 
Company, and late M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
56—Charles Sivewright, esq. agent for packets at 
Holyhead—At Canterbury, Mr. Stephen Harde- 
man, 23—At Nackington, Richard Milles, esq. — 
At Maidstone, the wife of John Mares, esq. of that 
town—At Brockley House, Lewisham, Isabella, 
only daughter of Henry Ibbetson, esq. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The first stone of a new Parish Church was laid 
in Blackburn on the 2d September. A public pro- 
cession was formed on the occasion, after prayers 
had been read in the chancel of the old church. 
The site of the new erection is partly upon the 
burial-ground lately added to the old church-yard, 
and partly upon the grounds attached to the vicar- 
age-house. A number of the latest gold, silver, 
and copper coins were deposited in the foundation- 
stone, in a leaden box, together with a plate of the 
same metal, 

Married.] At Manchester, Mr. Barker, to Jane, 
only daughter of James Hall, esq. of Cocker Hill, 
near Stayley Bridge— William Watkis, esq. to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Samuel Harding, esq. of 
Heaton Norris—At Warrington, Edward Pember- 
ton, esq. to Mary, daughter of the late George 
Whitley, esq. of Notley Hall, Cheshire—aAt Lan- 
caster, Henry Myers, esq. of Crosby House, in this 
county, to Eleanor, daughter of the late John 
Watson, esq. formerly of Preston. 

Died.| At Manchester, Otho Hulme, esq. &— 
Mr. John Bell, merchant, 64—Mr. Thomas Bentley 
—At Pendleton, Thos, Hewitt, esq. of Manchester, 
solicitor—Rev. Rowland Broomhead, a Catholic 
minister—At Leigh, Rev. Robert Caunce, late 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, and curate of 
Bolton. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. Isaac Lovell is chosen mayot of Leicester for 


the ensuing year. 
Birth.) At the vicarage, Claybrook, the lady of 
Rev. Andrew Burn, of a daughter. 


Married.} At Cold Overton, Mr. Meadows, jan. 
to Miss Bailey, of Oakham—Mr. Samuel Hunt, of 
Loughborough, to Miss Hyde, of Quorndon. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mrs. Ann Chapman, 86, 
daughter of Mr. Newton, nephew of Sir Isaac New- 
ton—Mr. Turner—Lieut. John Cooper, 75, of the 
Leicestershire militia. 








1820. ] 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A quantity of silver coins, weighing 31b, 50z, and 
consisting of 125 pieces, in good preservation, were 
wtely discovered in the yard of Mr. Searson, farmer, 
st Ropsiey, near Grantham. Many of them are of 
hereign of Philip and Mary, and of James I. 

The Rev. Fred..D. Perkins, B.A. of Brazen-nose 
college, Oxford, has been instituted to the rectory 
— on the presentation of the Lord Chan- 


ot.) George Hay, esq. of Bradford, to Miss 
Minelia Caroline Whitlamb, of Cuxwold—Mr. S. 
, of Grantham, bookseller, to Miss Deborah 
of Stretton. 

_Died.] At Carlton, in Moorlands, the wife of 
Rev. W. Brocklebank, 59—At Asgarby, Mr. John 
German, 67—Mr. John Child, 87—At Tealby, Miss 
Grantham, 17—Miss West, 20—Mr. Joseph Shaw, 

@—At Louth, Miss Diana Eland. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Married.] At Usk, John George, esq. to Miss 


Mason. 
Died.] At Usk, S. B. Prothero, esq. 


NORFOLE. 

Oct. 12. This day the first stone of the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, at Bordesley, was laid by the 
farl of Plymouth, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of people. 

The Rev. Robert Ferrier Blake is instituted to 
the rectory of Bradfield, on the presentation of 
Lord Suffield. 

John Goate Fisher, esq. is elected mayor of Yar- 
mouth, and Scarlett Everard, esq. mayor of Lynn, 
for the wens year. 

Births.} At Narford Hall, Mrs. Fountaine, ofa 
son—At Scole Lodge, the lady of Rev. R. Walpole, 
fason—-At Postwick parsonage, the lady of Rev. 
Bathurst, of a son—At Yarmouth, the lady 

of Edmund Preston, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Norwich, Rev. R. W. Tunney, 
to his majesty’s forces, to Miss Spicer, 
of Captain Benjamin Spicer, of South- 
—Mr, Robert Ledbrook, to Miss Symonds— 
D. B. Hickie, esq. late of Dublin, to 
rm. C.. Chambers, of Euston—At Weasenham, 

j. Charles Campbell, to Sarah Jane, daughter of 

B. Thomas, esq. of Chesterfield, Derbyshire.. 













Died.) At St. Peter’s, near Watlington, Henry 
esq. of Watlington Hall, senior alderman of 
He was taking a morning ride; when his 
se fell, and he was killed on the spot—At Thet- 

, Richard Fowell, esq. 59—At Yarmouth, Capt. 
Bly, 91—Captain John Roberts—At Caistor, 

tear Yarmouth, Catherine, wife of J. R. Daniel, 
gent. 50—At Fakenham, Daftiel Jones, esq. 75— 
» Mr. Saunders, surgeon, 58, 


ae _ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Mr, William Henfrey is chosen mayor of North- 
m for the year ensuing. 
The Earl and Countess Spencer, on the receipt of 
byous intelligence of their son, the Hon. Cap- 
Spencer, being safe and well, (who was 
to have been killed in a duel in South 
) had four fine oxen slaughtered on the oc- 
and distributed them, with a large quantity 
to the poor around their seat at Althorpe. 
J} Mr. Richard Linhell, of Stow, to 
Manning, of Harpole—Mr. Thomas 
ames, of Coaton, to Miss Jane Checkley, of Nor- 
Cleimenit, esq. to Sarah Caroline, 
of Captain Jones, late of the 3d king’s 
At Northampton, Mary Anne, 
and the late John Foster, esq. of Leicester 
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Grange, and grandaughter to Dr. Kerr, to Rev. E. 
White, of Epperstone, Notts. 

Died.] At Daventry, Catherine, relict of H. B. 
Harrison, esq. 88+—Mary, relict of Charles Wat- 
kins, esq.—At Edmondscote House, Mrs. Willis, 
84— At Cransiey, John Robinson Rose, son of John 
Capel Rose,. esq. 19—At Ecton, Mrs. Rutl: Alten, 
84—27th Sept. Suffield Edward Burton, aged 16, 
fourth son of Rev. Charles Burton, rector of 
Blatherwick,. in this county, and vicar of Laven- 
don, Bucks, He lost histife imattempting ‘to cross 
a pole on some part’ of the ship Albion, of which 
he was midshipman—At Peterborough, Mrs. Bar. 
row, 74, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.) At Malvern, Edward Collingwood, 
of Dissington Hall, in this county, esq. to Ara- 
bella, only daughter of General Calcraft—At Eg- 
lingham, Wm. Hay, esq. of Hopes, East Lothian, 
to Frances Anne, third daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Ogle, esq. of the former place. 

Died.] At Alndike House, Jane, wife of Charles 
Forster Charleton, esq. 29—At Gateshead, Hon, 
Mrs. Smith, sister to Earl of Donoughmore and 
Lord Hutchinson—At North Shields, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Foster, 31—Mr. Jacob Bell—At Simonburn, 
Mrs. Mary Kirsop, widow, 77, who, since the month 
of December 1812, had been dreadfully afflicted 
with dropsy—At Newton Hall, Robert Jobling, 
esq. 69, one of his majesty’s deputy lieutenants 
for this county. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.} At Nottingham, Charles Antill, iun. 
esq. of Giltbrook, to Evelina, only daughter of the 
late Matthew Stanfield Dalby, esq. of Biggin, Der- 
byshire—At Epperstone, Rev. E. White, to Miss 
Mary Anne Foster, of Leicester Grange—Rev. 
Henry Bolton, to Selina, youngest daughter of 
late Mr. Jackson, of Eastland House,. in. this 
county. 

Died.| At Newark, Mr. Wm. Sheppard, archi- 
tect, 36—At Southwell, Mrs. Hibbert, 63—At 
Hobecks, Mrs. Bennett—At Nottingham, John 
Blatherwick, esq. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Herbert Parsons, esq. is elected mayor, and Mr. 
R. Juggiris and Mr. C. Foster are chosen bailiffs of 
this city for the year ensuing. 

. Birth.) At North Aston, the lady of Charles 
O. Bowles, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Oxford, Mr. Joséphi Nash, sur- 
geon, to Miss Jane Amelia Stephens, of Edmoad- 
ton—At Bath, Rev. Dr. Routh, president of Mag- 
dalen college, to Eliza Agnes, third daughter of 
J. Blagrave, esq. of Calcot Park—Mr. George 
Davis, to Miss Elizabeth English—At Mexbury, 
Mr. Thomas Rogers, to Miss Sarah Shrimpton, of 
Mariborob\—At Grimsbury, Mr. Jolin Simpkins, to 
Miss Fanny Eliman—At the Friends Meeting- 
House, Witney, Charles Gurney, of Bristol, ta 
Mary Hankins, of Witney 

Died.J} At Oxford, Mrs. Anne Pantin, wife of 
T. P. Pantin, esq. of Queen’s college—Mrs. Tid- 
deman, relict of Richard Tiddeman, es4. of Ips- 
wich—Mrs. Mary W: $8—Mr. William Ham. 
bridge, 30—At Coombe, Denis Vernon, ¢sq. of his 
majesty’s customs, London, 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Oakham, Mf. Pick, of Hallaton, 
Leicestershire, to Miss Tacey, of Oakham. 

Died.) At Liddington, Mr. Thomas Pretty— 
At Oakham, Mrs. Stanger, 68-~At Knipton, Na- 
thaniel Jones, gent. 63. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


Lately, one of the Holyhead ‘coaches came safe 
to the inn, Oswestry, without either coachman or 
guard, with three terrified insides.—The horses 
had been started abeut a mile from the town by 
some asses, which occasioned the driver to be 
thrown, and the endeavour of the guard to stop 
the horses was ineffectual. 

Births.) At Porkington, the lady of W. Ormsby 
Gore, esq. of twins, a boy and girl—At Alming- 
ton Hall, the lady of John Offiey Crewe, esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Married.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. Edw. Marshall, 
to Miss Mary Davies—Mr. W. Hotchkiss, to Miss 
Jane Pugh—At Selattyn, near Oswestry, Mr. 
Malpas, of Porkington, to Mrs. Spencer, of Bel- 
mont—At Norton, Mr. E. W. Oldaker, of Pershore, 
Worcestershire, solicitor, to Miss Jane Backer, of 
Highfields, Cheshire—At Much Wenlock, Mr. B. 
H. Lee, of Shrewsbury, to Miss Mary Ann Lloyd 
—At Bridgnorth, Mr. Jones, master of the old 
Castle school, to Miss Aingeworth, of the Hay, 
near Bridgnorth. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Rev. Owen Williams, 
64—At Wem, Miss Briscoe, 25—At Oswestry, 
Mrs. Jeffreys, relict of Rev. Mr. Jeffreys, 68—At 
Newport, Mr. George Collier, 24—At Middle, 
highly respected, Mrs. Turner. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A new Road is forming on the approach to Glas- 
tenbury, by which the series of hills onthe western 
side of the town will be avoided. 

The endowed Grammar-school at Taunton, which 
has been held as a sinecure for the last 25 years, is 
about to be restored as an efficient seminary for the 
children of the townsmen, under the care and 
manzgement of the assistant preacher of the parish. 

A complete service of Sacramental Plate for the 
use of the New Free Church in James’s-street, 
Bath, has been presented by an unknown bene- 
factor; it is traly beautiful, consisting of two 
flagons of the ancient urn shape, two chalices, 
and two small and one large salver for the sacra- 
mental bread; the whole is richly chased and 
highly wrought; the flagons and chalices are gilt 
inside. On the rim of each piece is engraved, 
“An offering of gratitude to Almighty God by a 
native of Bath.”—The church is nearly finished ; 
little more remaining than to complete and deco- 
rate the interior, which will in every respect cor- 
respond with the beauty of the exterior. 

Married.) At Ashwick, Philip George, jun. esq. 
of Bath, to Caroline Seymour Bovet, youngest 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Bovet, of Henstriage, in this 
county, and grandaughter of Lord Francis Sey- 
mour, late Dean of Wells—At Frome, William 
Stephenson, jun, esq. of Cobham, Kent, to Miss 
nfo ayly, of Frome—At Babcary, John 

mn, esq. of Fuidge House, Devon, to Bridget 
Sherston, eldest daughter of Rev. Dr. E, 8, New- 
man, rector of Sparkford—At Westbury, Mr. 
John ‘Wintle, to Miss Mary Anne Peacock, both of 
Bristol—At Yeovil, Mr. W. Williams, of Bristol, 

to Miss L. Lyne, of Yeovil—At Taunton, Wm. 
Methold, esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Har- 
ton, esq. of Chidsell Park, Yorkshire. 


Maria; wife-of Jeremiah Hill, esq.—At Bath, Mrs. 
Irwin, widow of James Irwin, er gy Hall, 
Essex—Charlotte, second daughter Mr. John 
Upham, bookseller in Bath—On Walcot Parade, 
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E. Dawson, esq, 75, proprietor of the cough lozen. 
ges—In Pulteney-street, Thomas Greme, of (ig. 
bury Court, in the parish of Stapleton, co. Gloue 
esq,—At Iichester,’ Edward Tuson, esq. solicitor 
——At Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, Major-genera} 
Kersteman, royal engineers—At Yeovil, Miss 
Gertrude Watts—-At Frome, Mr. James Crocker 
bookseller, much esteemed and regretted by those 
who consider integrity and benevolence as the 
surest means of promoting the best interests of 
man—At Taunton, Rey. Isaac Tozer, 25 years 
pastor of the dissenting congregation there—,; 
Wellington, Rev. R. Browne, curate of Lambrook 
—At Westcombe, Mrs. George, 76—At Stoke. 
under-Hamdon, Rev. Christopher Tatchell, 86, 
rector of Spaxton and Fiddington. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. James Gisborne, is preferred to the 
perpetual curacy of Barton-under-Needwood. 

Died.) At Stafford, John Collins, esq. 54—At 
Glaze, J. G. Hall, M.D. and F.R.S. 55, whose su. 
periority of mind and universality of knowledge 
will make his loss long regretted by the learned 
part of the community, while his amenity of 
manners, sociability of disposition, and benevo-. 
lence of heart, will endear his memory to those 
who were gratified with his acquaintance, or served 
by his philanthropy—At Wolverhampton, George 
Molineux, esq. banker, 79—At Fulford, Thomas 
Brookes, a woodman, 105—At Rock House, near 
Burton-upon-Trent, Mrs. Peel, 55, relict of John 
Peel, esq. of the Pastures House, Derbyshire—at 
Lloyd House, near Wolverhampton, R. B. Marsh, 
esq. 


SUFFOLK. 


The Rev. Henry Wilson is preferred to the vi-. 
carage of Flixton St. Mary, on the presentation of 
Alexander Adair, esq. of Flixton Hall. 

Births.) The lady of Col, Rushbrooke, of Rush- 
brooke Park, of a daughter—At Sudbury, the lady 
of Captain Sims, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Huiver Hill, Rev. Charles Clarke, 
to Ann, daughter of late Alexander Brown, esq. 
of Cringleford, near Norwich-——At Orford, Mr. T. 
Kersey, of Fakenham, to Miss Emma Wade, of 
Gedgrave—At Dennington, Mr. N. J. Scott, of 
Hetheringsett Lodge, to Miss Hannah Welham, of 
Dennington Hall, 

Died.|] At Beccles, Miss Hannah Iverson Cat- 
termole, 2|—At Bungay, Miss Hester Redgrave, 18 
—Mr. Isaac Barnes, 76—At Ipswich, Mrs. Orford 
—Mr. George Pilkington, 36—At Copdock, Mrs. 
Duell, 90. 


SURREY. 


Married.| At Chobham, Rev. Henry Hoare, to 
Margaret, daughter of late John Bainbridge, ¢s4- 
of Crimple House, near” Harrogate—Mr. William 
Baker, of Battersea Fields, to Sophia Georgiana, 
only daughter of Thomas Glover Holt, esq. of Bel- 
mont Place, Vauxhall. 

Died.}] .At Godstone, Rev. Charles Edward de 
Coetiogon, M.A. rector of Godstone, and a magis- 
trate for Surrey-—At Petersham, Robert William 


Brettingham, esq. 62. 
‘ SUSSEX. 


Married.) At Eastbourne, Mr. David Thomas, 
late of the ‘engineer department, to Mrs. Susan 
Reid. 

Died.) At Bognor, Harriet, daughter of the 
late-Lord Spencer’Chichester, 14—At the Parson 
age, Bexhill; Mrs. Schaumaiin, relict of Capt!” 













































of the King’s German Legion, who 
fell at Waterloo—<At Chichester, Capt. Lorymer, 
of the Monmouth and Brecon militia—At Twyford 
Lodge, the widow of late Sir Thomas Sewell, for- 
master of the rolls, 77—-At Storrington, 
wife of George Mant, esq. and third 
of the late Rev. Dr. Mant, rector of All 
Saints, Southampton—At Warburton, Mr. Benj. 
Cole, 96. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
‘The performances of the late Birmingham mu- 
gical festival, went off with great eclat; the total 
amount of the receipts was 90601. 5s, 2d. 
Birth.) At Spring Hill, near Birmingham, the 
indy of J. H. Galton, esq. of a son, 
Married.} At Ashton, Mr. John Wood, of Bish- 
-street, London, to Miss Kenrick, of Maney 
House, Sutton Coldfield—At Lincoln, Mr. John J. 
Waddington, of Birmingham, to Miss Fanny 
Foster, of Northallerton—At Honingham, Lieut. 
T. R. Snow, R. N. to Susannah, youngest daughter 
of the late Col. Fitzherbert, 98th regt. 
/Died.]. At Coventry, suddenly, Thomas Butter- 
worth, gent. 60—At Warwick, Mr. Wm. Stiles, 43 
—At Weston-super-Mare, R. H. Mallory, esq. of 
Woodcote, in this county. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Died.) At Ambleside, Mr. Scambler, surgeon, 
%—At Kendal, Miss Dorothy Shaw, 48—Mrs. 
Ann Gaskell, 86—At Burnside, near Kendal, Mr. 
John Laycock—At Crosthwaite, Sir Daniel de 
Fleming, bart. 

WILTSHIRE. 


Births.) At All Cannings Rectory, the lady of 
Rev. T. A. Methuen, of a son—At Ramsbury, the 
lady of John Butler, esq. of a daughter—At Blax- 
worth House, the lady of Hon. Capt. Noel, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

Married.) At Trowbridge, Mr. Wm. Nightin- 
gale, to Miss Ann Brookman—Mr. James Fleming, 
of Heytesbury, to Miss Ann Smith, of Bishopstone 
—At Collingbourn Ducis, Mr. Levi Smith, to Miss 


Died.} At Westcott, Mrs. Winifred Clark— 
In London, Mr. James Lawson, bookseller, Trow- 
Widge, 26——-At Trowbridge, Mrs. Heritage—At 

ey ty, Catherine, wife of Rev. D. Williams 

Chelsea, Sarab, daughter of J. D. Astley, esq. 
MP, for this county, 15—At South Warnboro’ 
kige, the wife of Richard Harrison, esq. remem- 
brancer of first fruits and tenths—At West Chol- 
derttn, Wm. Blatch, esq.—At Studley Grange, 
John Ties, esq. 81. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. __. ee 


Bit.) At the Vicarage House, Dudley, th 
of Rev. Dr. Booker, ofa daughter. 
la@rried.} At Pershore, Mr. E. W. Oldaker, 
or, to Miss Jane Baker, of Highfields, 
iiethire—At Dudley, Tho. Penn, esq. of Brierly 
ail, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr, Tho. Bannis- 
of Reddall Hill—George Bloomer, esq. of Crad- 
Mary Haden, of Upper End. 
Dn At Worcester, Mr. Thomas Gardner, 38 
“At Levant Lodge, near Worcester, J. W. Dor- 
ue, €sq.—At Grove House, near Malvern, Mr. 
ck, 80—At Gloucester, Mr. George Yates, of 
way Wood House, in this county, 47. 


YORKSHIRE. 


: build ng of the new barracks on the Harro- 
oad, is at length commenced with great 
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A horse mail has been established between Leeds 
and Wakefield, _ It. starts from Leeds, fifteen mi- 
nutes after the arrival of the new Liverpool mail, 
and returns at forty-five minutes past two o’clock 
in the afternoon, in time for letters to be forwarded 
to the West by that conveyance. Letters for 
Wakefield, put into the. post-office after eight 
o’clock at night, will be forwarded by the horse 
mail. The new Liverpool mail will be extended to 
York, after the 25th instant, and all letters for 
Tadcaster and York, put into the post-office after 
the departure of the old mail, will be sent by this 
new conveyance. ' 

We have been favoured with the following ac- 
curate measurement of the spire of St. Mary’s 
Castlegate, York, by the ingenious stone-mason by 
whom this beautiful spire has just been repaired, 
from the injury oceasioned by the lightning on 
the 6th ult. 

Entire height from the floor of the church ft, in. 
to the vane...... «10 ot o's « ve IBC 
Spire to the top ofthe vane . . 
Body of the church and belfrey . 
Top stone in diameter nian tis 
Neck below ditto . .. . + 
Diameter of bottom of spire—outside . . 1890 

The spire is built of ashler stone, not more than 
6 inches in bed; and is hollow to within 7 feet 9 
inches of the top stone. There are but two aper- 
tures in the height of the spire, one of which is 
now glazed.—According to Lieutenant-colonel 
Mudge’s Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain, 
the North latitude of the spire is 53d. 57m. 30s. 
and west longitude, 1d. 4m. 28s, 

An immense augmentation has lately taken 
place in the funds of St. Andrewgate York gram 
mar-school. A part of the tithes of Stillingfleet 
belonging to the school, had been let on lease more 
than 50 years ago, at 301. per annum. The lease 
expired in March last, and these tithes are now 
let at 12001. per annum. 

The Rev. John Baker, M.A. is presented to the 
vicarage of Thorpe Arch, in this county. 

Birth.) At Bedale, the lady of Rear-admiral Sir 
J. Beresford, bart. of a son. 

Married.) At Ripon, Richard Nicholson, esq. 
solicitor, to Elizabeth, daughter of Alderman 
Brittain—At Kirbymoorside, Mr. George Atkinson, 
to Ursula Phebe, daughter of Rev. Joseph Smyth, 
vicar of that place—At Bolton Abbey, Mr. Her- 
naman, bookseller, Leeds, to Miss Ann Gill, late of 
Notton—T. W. Stansfeld, esq. of Leeds, to Miss 
Ann Briggs, of Halifax. 

Died.) At York, John Taylor, esq. 87——At Leeds, 
Rev. Joseph Bowden, 42 years minister of Call-lane 
chapel—At Darnal Hall, Samuel Staniforth, esq. 
81, formerly of Sheffield—The Rev. Samuel Smal- 
page, 60, vicar of Whitkirk, near Leeds—At Hull, 
Mr. J. S. Bowden, merchant, 50—Mr. Wm, Gib- 
son, shipbuilder, 67—At Bradford, Mr. Richard 
Sedgwick, 59, printer and bookseller—At Alver- 
thorpe Hall, Benjamin Clarkson, esq,—At Halifax, 
Mrs. Hannah Broome, relict of Richard Broome, 
esq.—At Sedbergh, Mr. John Dawson, 86, teacher 
of mathematics. 


o- SS 
I eSoa 


WALES. 


At the recent meeting of the Anglesey Agricul- 
tural Society, prizes were offered to the overseers 
of the high roads in the county, who shall have re- 
paired the road within their parish in the most 
judicious manner. And with a view to an im- 
proved system of road.making, it was ordered that 
extracts from Mr. M‘Adam’s pamphlet be translat- 
ed into Welsh, and printed at the expense of the 
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society. Prizes were aleo given to women for spin- 
ning the greatest quantity of thread and yarn; 
and to cettagers for possessing the cleanest cot- 
tages, and best cultivated gardens. 

Lately as the mail coach was on its way from 
Liandilo to Carmarthen, the driver fell from the 
box, on his head, and was killed on the spot: the 
guard took the reins, and drove-the coach into 
Carmarthen, but, by coming in contact with the 
ehurch-yard wall, a male outside passenger had 
one of his legs fractured, and a female passenger 
owas severely injured. 

The Rev. E. Evans is preferred to the rectory of 
Hirnam, Montgomeryshire. 

Married.) The Rev. Evan Williams, rector of 
Liangefni, Anglesea, to Maria Dorothea, eldest 
daughter of the late Herbert Jones, esq. of Llynon— 
At Lianbadarnfawy, Cardiganshire, George Peacock, 
esq. of Bath, to Miss Jemima Duenford, of Aberyst- 
with—The Rev. Rice Price, to Mrs. Elizabeth Anne 
Gwynne, of Lianclued, Radnorshire—At Yyspyt- 
tycynfyn, Cardiganshire, Wm. Jones, esq. of Ha- 
fodau, to. Margaret, third daughter of William 
Hughes, esq. of Tynyliwyr, near Aberystwith—At 
Haverfordwest, -Captain- Davies, R.N. to Miss 
Pavin, of the Happy Retreat, near Milford. 

Died.) At Brynilithrig, near St. Asaph, Rev. 
'P. Whitley, vicar of that cathedral, and rector of 
Cwm, Flintshire—At Welch Pool, Rev. William 
Moody, jun. son of Rev. Wm. Moody, of Bath- 
ampton House, Wiltshire—At Lianfechau, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Rev, Mr. Evans—At Liandillo, Mr. 
‘Wm. Tollerton. 


SCOTLAND. 


‘There’ is at present to be seen, at Arbroath, a 
beautiful phenomenon of nature, arising from stag- 
nate water by the late hot weather. In a bason 
belonging to a salt-work, stopt some time ago 
from working, the combination of gases occasioned 
by the decomposition of the water, has become so 
powerfal that, after dark, :its surface appears as if 
sparkling with*fire; and when a stone, or other 
weighty substance, is thrown in to disturb the 
fluid, a brilliant bluish flame immediately takes 
place. : bg 
A monument: has recently been erected in the 
Grey Friars church-yard, Edinburgh, to the me- 
mory of the Scottish poet, Allan Ramsay. 

_ Births.) At Dunnekeir House, the lady of Lieut.- 
General Sir John Oswald,: of a son—At Gester, the 
Marchioness of Tweedale, of a daughter—At Cul- 
len House, the lady of Col. Grant, M.’P. of a son 
—At Edinburgh, the lady of Captain David’ Camp- 
bell, of a son. : 

Married.) At Westerhall, Dumfriesshire, Major 
Weyland, 16th lancers, to: Lady Johnstone, widow 
of Sir John Lowther Johnstone, bart.—At Edin- 
burgh, Capt. ‘Wm. Cunningham Dalyell, R. N. to 
Maria, youngest daughter of A. J. Sampayo, esq. of 
Peterboro’ House; Middlesex—At Westerhall, in 
Annandale, Major Weyland, of Woodstock House, 
Oxfordshire, to Lady Johnstone, mother and guar- 
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‘dian of Sir Frederick George ‘Johnstone, bar 
minor (grandson of the late Governor Johnstone 
‘to whom the immense estates of the late Sir Wun. 
‘Pulteney descended—At Kirkhill, near Aberdec,. 
Thomas Barclay, esq. of London, to Mary, second 
daughter of Captain C. Adamson, of Kirkhill, 

Died.) _ At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Right 
Hon. -Alexander Lord Elibank—At Blackaddle 
near Sanquhar, Wm. Johnstone, esq. of Round. 
stonefoot, one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for Dumfrieshire, 87. 


IRELAND. 


The new magistrates for the city of Dublin are 
Alderman B. King, lord mayor,;Wm. Whiteford, 
and W. C. Brady, esqrs. high sheriffs. 

Dr. Kyle is appointed provost of Trinity College 
Dublin. — , 

Government intend to erect a lunatic asylum, 
capable of containing 100 persons, for the counties 
of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Tipperary, and the city 
of Dublin. 

Births.) At .Ballygiblin, the lady of M. w. 
Becher, esq. M.P. (late Miss O'Neil) of a son, 
since deceased—In Tuam, Lady Matilda Burke, 
of a son—In Ely Place, Dublin, the lady of Hon, 
Henry Caulfield, of a son and heir—In Dublin, the 
lady of Hon. and Rev. John Pratt Hewitt, of ason 
~The lady of Thomas Purcell, esq. solicitor, of a 
.son—In Mountjoy-square, Dublin, the lady of 
Sir Nicholas Conway Colthurst, bart. of a son and 
heir—In Waterford, the lady of T. Hutchinson, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At,Moss Hill, co. Roscommon, 

Patrick Coury, esq. to Susan, daughter of Patrick 
O’Beirne, of Dangan, in same county, esq.—At 
Kilworth, Thomas St. John Grant, esq. of Kilmuny, 
to Anna Esther, daughter of Rev. Alexander Grant, 
vicar of Cloridelane, co. Cork—At Lyons, the seat 
of Lord Cloncurry, Henry, Baron Robeck, to Hon. 
Mary Lawless, his lordship’s eldest daughter—At 
Taney, Wm, Maxwell Eason, of Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, esq. to Charlotte, daughter of Daniel 
Beern, of Mount Anville, esq.—At Kilshaunick, 
co. Cork, James De la Cour, esq. of Beauforest, to 
Henrietta Georgiana, daughter of late James Lon- 
bard, of Lombardstown, esq.—At Wexford, Rev. 
Richard Waddy Elgee, son of the archdeacon of 
Leighlin, to Cassandra, daughter of late Rev. 
Samuel Hawkshaw, prebendary of Lyhallen, dio- 
cese of Clogher. 

Died.) At Carrigatoyle Castle, co. Kerry, Mrs. 
Gaff, wife of Christopher Gaff, esq. 55—At Sally- 
mount, near Dublin, William Bourke, esq. late of 
Limerick—Capt. Robert Mayne, R. N. 90—At My- 
dora, co. Meath, Peter Cruise, esq. 83—At his 
seat, Knockthomas, Richard Evans, esq. 47, justice 
of the peate for the county of Carlow—In Merrion 
Square, Dublin, Mary Anne, only surviving daugh- 
ter of late Sir John Hort, and sister to the present 
Sir William Hort, bart. 24—In Rutland Square, 
Dublin, Dr. James Clarke,’ 82—In Londonderry, 
Dr. Robert Maginnis. 
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